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STAYING TARGET 


FINALISTS 


Chicago Tribune 

“The Failure the Death 
Penalty Illinois” and 
“State Execution: The 
Death Penalty Texas” 
Ken Armstrong and 

Steve Mills 

investigation into the 
death penalty 
and Texas, which found 

capital punishment sys- 
tem riddled with faulty 
evidence, unscrupulous 
trial tactics and legal 


incompetence. 


Chicago 

(WMAQ-TV) 

“Strip-Searched O’Hare” 
Renee Ferguson 

two-year ongoing invest- 
igation U.S. Customs 


practices which black 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 
THE PRESS, POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN KENNEDY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES THE WINNER THE 


2001 Goldsmith Prize for Investigative Reporting 


Karen Dillon 
The Kansas City Star 


“To Protect and Collect” 


investigation police and federal agents working together 


evade the Missouri forfeiture law, effect giving police millions 


dollars seized drug money that should have gone education. 


women were targeted for 
invasive strip searches 
the basis racial and 


gender profiling. 


Orange County Register 
“The Rody Brokers” 
Mark Katches, William 
Heisel, Ronald Campbell, 
Sharon Henry, Michael 
Goulding, Rebecca Allen 
and Tracy Wood 

five-part investigation 
which detailed the profits, 
ethical conflicts and lax 
government oversights 
the growing trade 


human body parts. 


ABC News, World News 
Tonight 

“The Money Trail” 
Brian Ross, Rhonda 
Schwartz, Vic Walter, Jill 
Rackmill, David Scott, 
Dawn Goeb, Jud Marvin, 


Gary Fairman, John 
DeTarzio, Dow Haynor, 
Stuart Schutzman, Paul 
Slavin and Paul Friedman 
investigation into the 
corrupting influence soft 
money politics, focusing 
the usually well-hidden, 
lavish parties thrown dur- 
ing the Republican and 


Democratic conventions. 


Seattle 
“Uncivil Action” 

Andrew Schneider and 
Carol Smith 

year-long investigation 
focusing businesses’ 
continued use asbestos 
and how thousands peo- 
ple receive lethal exposure 
from the cancer-causing 


fibers each year. 


The Goldsmith Prize for 


Investigative Reporting 


$25,000 which honors the 
journalist journalists 


whose investigative report- 


related stories best pro- 
motes more effective and 
ethical conduct govern- 


ment, the making public 


policy, the practice 


politics. 


Financial support for 

the Goldsmith Awards 
Program provided 
the Goldsmith-Greenfield 
Foundation from the estate 
Berda Marks Goldsmith. 


For more information 
contact: 


www.shorensteincenter.org 
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10:30 a.m. Ash began flooding into operators, the the region’s 2.5 million people came 
editors the Seattle Post-Intelligencer newspaper quickly deployed teams realize that despite the damage, they 


J il 

began their morning news ing, get the story. had been extraordinarily lucky. They 
discussing what the next day’s lead had also been well- 

story would be. Twenty-four minutes When the next P-I went informed the dramatic 

later, the meeting was forcefully press, barel hours after the quake, example how Hearst Newspapers 

adjourned, and the lead story was contained eight pages dramatic enrich readers’ lives every day. 

longer doubt. 6.8-magnitude earthquake coverage. The P-I stayed 

earthquake ripped through the Puget the story over the next hours, 

Sound region, the largest there doggedly reporting developments and 

more than half century. simultaneously analyzing the quake 

and its aftermath special section, 

When the shaking stopped seconds “The Day the Sound Shook.” 

later, billion damage buildings, JOURNALISM 

roads and bridges was left behind. The Seattleites depend the for 


entire city had moved millimeters comprehensive journalism when big 
the southwest. reports injuries news strikes. the days that followed, 


For more about the Seattle earthquake, www.seattlep-i.com/quake. 
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“To assess the performance journalism help stimulate continuing improvement the 
profession, and speak out for what fair, and decent” —From the founding editorial, 1961 
MAY/JUNE 2001 
SPECIAL REPOR ATIVE JOURNALISM 
LAWRENCE GROSSMAN THE INVESTIGATORS: STAYING TARGET 
Television: CONNECTIONS are what investigate. Florence Graves 
Make Clinton into Oprah 
PATRON SAINT: IDA TARBELL Steve Weinberg 
JUDITH HEPBURN BLANK 
Public radio’s money problem Jeff Gerth good, and controversial. Ted Gup 
ANDREW COHEN PHILIP MEYER The quest for precision journalism. 
Margaret Sullivan 
editor. Its fun. WORDS LESS Secrets investigative editing. Steve Lovelady 
LYNNELL HANCOCK TELEVISION WITH TEETH The best broadcast. Neil Hickey 
context for school shootings Making documentary easier than paying for it. Lauren Janis 
BOOK REVIEWS WHO NEEDS WATCHDOG? Why they exist, and why, someday, 
they may not. Bill Kovach and Tom Rosenstiel 
STAYING TUNED: BARKING THE WRONG TREE 
LIFE JOURNALISM What disturbs the public. Andrew Kohut 
Daniel Schorr 
TELL STORY: Out the spotlight, but the mark. 
TELEVISION 
REVIEW EDITOR How did Bush do it? Ask his aides. I td { 
Paul Baumann Christopher Hanson Tarbell, 1905 
BOOK REPORTS PRESSURES The newsroom vs. Wall Street. 
James Boylan Eight ideas for change. David Laventhol 
their own words: Steve Rossi, Tony Ridder, Jay Harris. 
DEPARTMENTS Widening the conversation. Geneva Overholser, Frank Blethen, 
Peter Goldmark, and Pam Johnson 
LETTERS What the cutbacks hurt. Ariel Hart 
CURRENTS PHOTO free-lance photographer vs. The New York Times 
wrong with the travel section. Thomas Swick 
AND THE WINNER IS... This top journalism prizes. 
FROM THE FORD FOUNDATION 
SUPPLEMENT: Health policy resource guide sponsored Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation and Columbia Graduate School Journalism. 
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TOMORROW 


weveiop smart niaqnway Thin up new xcuses Tor 
Sea 


TOYOTA 


“The dog ate alarm clock.” 
“My long-lost uncle dropped for tea.” 
squirrel short-circuited the garage door.” 


There will always plenty excuses for 
not getting work time. But the 
future, traffic may not one them. 


San Diego, Toyota has tested highway 
system that helps vehicles automatically 
maintain safe distance from each other, 
regulating traffic flow. And our engineers 
are also developing on-board computers 
that monitor traffic congestion, suggest 
quicker alternative even locate 
vacant parking spaces. 


But that’s just the beginning. 
stop until bumper-to-bumper crawis are 
thing the past. And those who 
say not possible, have just one 
thing say. Excuses, excuses, excuses. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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BIG-APPLE BLUES 


Brent Cunningham’s article 
about the influence New 
York how news decided 
and presented America 
(“Manhattan Mindset,” 
March/April) quotes 
saying always thought that 
was bullshit. was 
not 
Cunningham and 
did, however, spend 
about half hour 
the telephone 
during which 
went into some de- 
tail just why 
thought was bull- 
shit. But was left 
the article with 


the one quoted sentence look- 


ing, seemed me, some- 
what horse’s ass. 

Having retired after almost 
half century reasonably 
honorable and sometimes 
recognized career jour- 
nalist, feel badly used 
memorialized the one false- 
crowded amphitheater me- 
dia navel-gazing. should 
have much preferred not be- 
ing quoted all. 

Not that retreat from 
opinion. Canadian who 
came New York adult, 
believe that almost all the im- 
portant positions the na- 
tional media organizations 
headquartered New York 
are occupied people from 
somewhere else. have seen 
such people ignore stories tak- 
ing place the metropolitan 
area that were clearly na- 
tional interest because they 
were “too New York.” class- 
mate mine the very 
building you are located was 
the last get job not 
until late August! because, 
thought, spoke with 


NT, 


New York speech pattern. Not 
“toidy-toid street” anything 
like that, but not the way peo- 
ple speak Utah. 

The thesis was bullshit thir- 
years ago when pro- 
vided Edward Jay Epstein with 
the core argument his book, 
News From Nowhere. (He later 
went write spy stories.) 
New York not 
where the news 
where gath- 
ered. 
sons are histori- 
cal rather than 
logical. Perhaps 
would make 
sense build 

new city some- 
where the 
heartland where all news chan- 


nels would converge, sort 


Brasilia news. not sure 
would give less weight 
news from the New York Stock 
Exchange, but might. 

When was charged with 
running NBC News, the 
managers California af- 
filiate would harass about 
our nightly newscast arriving 
the Pacific time zone three 
hours early, with whatever 
updating bulletins were nec- 
essary being inserted some- 
times awkwardly into the 
videotape replay. After cou- 
ple years this proposed 
them that the news- 
cast Pacific time and up- 
date three hours earlier. 

Another thing bothers me, 
which did not discuss with 
Cunningham. There cer- 
tain way saying New York 
discussions public mat- 
ters which really means Jew- 
ish. know that was not 
Cunningham’s mind 
those the people talked 
to. But nags. 

REUVEN FRANK 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


Maybe its the fact I’m Reuters 
correspondent, but found 
quite strange see Manhat- 
tan Media Map with men- 
tion the world’s largest news 
service especially with our 
upcoming move that flashy 
new building Times Square 
(between The New York Times 
and Forty-second Street). 

JIM BRUMM 
North Brunswick, New Jersey 


quoted and photographed 
more than one page the 
latest issue was horri- 
fied read the snide-sound- 
ing sidebar the Committee 
Protect Journalists dinner 
(“No Degrees Separation,” 
March/April). 

was bad enough that 
trivializes event and or- 
ganization that helps protect 
journalists and press freedoms 
that are under fire throughout 
the world. was worse that 
denigrated and held 
ridicule Jessica Seigel, col- 
league mine who happens 
former Chicago Tri- 
bune correspondent and cur- 
rently journalism instructor 
New York University. 

she was trying 
give some aid, advice, and en- 
couragement the writer, 
who seemed like the nervous 
and inexperienced 
journalist most have been 
one time another. Her re- 
ward was portrayed 
though she were 
sensuous party crasher (and 
have her name misspelled!). 


fact, she was guest. 


anything, your “reporter” was 
the interloper, searching 
vain for something kept 
calling the “media elite,” with- 
out ever defining it. 

know that “edge” journal- 
ism supposed all the 
rage these days, but first our 
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Annual 
Casey Medals 
for 
Meritorious 
Journalism 


Honoring distinguished 
news and feature 
reporting children 
and families the U.S. 


Categories include: 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Television 

Radio 

Editorial and 
Commentary 

Photojournalism 


Work must published 
broadcast the U.S. 
between July 2000, 
and June 30, 2001. 


$1,000 Awards 


$2,000 
Study/Travel Grants 


Deadline: 
August 2001 


There entry fee. 
For official rules and 
entry form, contact: 


4321 Hartwick Rd., Suite 320 
College Park, 20740 
Phone: 301-699-5133 

Fax: 301-699-9755 

E-mail: info@casey.umd.edu 
Web: www.casey.umd.edu 


The Casey Journalism Center is 
nonprofit, nonpartisan national 
resource for professional 
journalists who cover issues 
affecting children and families. 
These awards are funded 


through a grant 7 


from the Annie E. . 


Casey Foundation. 


young journalists must 
taught good, old-fash- 
ioned reporters before they try 
Tom Wolfe Hunter 
Thompson. 

have long admired 


and will continue support 


its goals. Too bad you drop- 
ped the ball this one. 

CLARENCE 

Syndicated columnist 

Chicago Tribune 

Washington, 

The editors reply: article 

was attempt portray big- 

media party life 

hearted way, from the view- 

point beginning journalist. 


| 
was not intended demean 


Jessica Seigel any way, and 
are sorry was perceived. 


Vikram piece, “My 
Search for the Media Elite.” 

First, the question driving 
his article (“Does media elite 
exist?”) was terribly simplistic. 
Here was the middle 
what appeared conven- 
tion elites, asking whether 
media elite existed. Why not 
approach Rooney, Wallace, 
Page and ask them: “As part 
the media elite, how you 
stay connected with the com- 
mon person?” The notion 
whether they are “part” the 
elite should without ques- 
tion: they have income that 
places them the upper strata 
society and they have the at- 
tention those who matter. 

Second, his crush Jessica 
Seigel was almost embarrass- 
ing. found better suit- 
for his private diary rather 
than article that has the 
circulation and audience that 
CJR has. 

suggestion Vikram: 
take Seigel’s interviewing class 


that way gets learn the 

art the interview and can 

get close woman who suits 
his fancy. 

CHRISTOPHER KELLEY 

Department Political 

Science 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


How can you have list 200 
NYC “Shapers” and not list the 
black publishing mogul Keith 
Clinkscales Vanguarde 
Media, Inc. (former 
Vibe magazine who now pub- 
lishes Savoy, Honey, Impact, 
and Heart and Soul) least 
“on the rise”? has done (and 
continues do) for black pub- 
lishing what Bill Gates has 
done for home computing! 
ALONA WILLIAMS 
The African Flower 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


have choose between The 
New York Times keeping the 
national focus New York 
and what happens when NYT 
reporters are let out their 
cage explore the boondocks, 
take the former, thank you. 
Those the real world 
find amusing the regular front- 
page Times features that belong 
section called “Southerners 
Are Stupid.” Stories that shout 
“Look what the hicks are do- 
ing now!” expose the deep 
provincialism and insecurity 
from which New Yorkers suffer. 
Our local newspapers may 
never win Pulitzer, but 
minimum they know that what 
the county magistrates are 
goes above the fold, and 
Rudy’s museum follies below. 
LisA AUG 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


was very excited see your 
coverage New York me- 


ris, IL 61054. Printed in the U.S.A. 


Columbia Journalism Review 0010 194X) published bimonthly. Volume 
XL, Number May/June 2001. Copyright 2001 Graduate School Journalism, 
Columbia University. Subscription rates: one year $19.95; two years $34.95; three 
years $47.95. Canadian and foreign subscriptions, add $4 per year. Back issues: 
$5.50. Please address all subscription mail to: Columbia Journalism Review, Sub- 
scription Service Department, P.O. Box 578, Mt. Morris, IL 61054; (888) 425-7782. 
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RAP 
Uncovering 


the 
Truth 


The 2nd International 


Conference 
Gegrapha, Global 
Fellowship Christians 
Journalism 
Washington, D.C. 
August 10-13, 2001 


Barnes, 
Executive 
Editor, 
Weekly 
Standard, 
and Fox 
News 
Commenta- 
tor 
Emeka Izeze, Editor-in- 
Chief, The Guardian, 
leading newspa- 
per 
Han Dongfang, Broadcaster 
and Editor, Worker 
Activist, Tiananmen 
Square Democracy 
Movement, 1989 
Interact with these and other 
top journalists from all over 


the world. 


Gegrapha 
Ethics and Public Policy Center 
1015 15th Street, NW, Ste. 900 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Fax: (202) 408-0632 
Phone: (202) 682-1200 


E-mail: info@gegrapha.org 


www.gegrapha.org 
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dia power shaping the rest 
the nation’s news, that until 


came across the Media Map 
and found gaping hole. You 
mention Condé Nast, Time 
Inc., Hearst Hachette Fil- 
ipacchi not worthy? With over 
eighteen titles, beg differ, 
especially since work here. 
KRISTEN 
Editor, Elle.com 


New York, New York 


The March/April issue 
like People magazine covering 
the elite’s ritzy parties. Did 
miss something? Was this is- 
sue meant parody? 
WILLIAM MCSORLEY 
Carmichael, California 


JOURNALISM 101 


trust you will compose Dart 
your next issue for the 
craven display the school 
telling its students not reveal 
what Gore had say his 
first lecture there. That school 


journalism, this school 
journalism, encourages “off- 
public figure sends the absolute 


wrong message its students 
and alumni. Off-the-record 
the enemy good reporters 
everywhere, useful only 


those sycophants and suck-ups 
who bask the reflected glory 


public figures. The minute 
public official says “off the 


record” ethical reporters get 


and walk out knowing full well 
that the official trying in- 
fluence events without taking 


responsibility. That what the 
students Columbia should 


have been taught. 
PHILIP SCHEFFLER 
Executive editor, Minutes 


New York, New York 


Floyd Abrams, Different 
Kind Lesson” 
April) writes: 


was an- 


nounced that what 


would say [to his stu- 
would off the record 
nouncement was made that 
students could tell anyone 
... what had say. Noth- 
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March/ 


an- 


ing was off the 
effort prevent disclo- 
sure what Gore had say 
was doomed from the 
students about 
heard class was 
non-starter....Is it... 
ceivable that what said 


. Con- 


students could possibly 
treated confidential?” 

whom was the initial an- 
nouncement made the 
both? Abrams doesn’t say. 

certainly conceivable that 
they would honor it. think 
otherwise insult the stu- 
dents. Moreover, any student 
who did not honor the request 
would seriously jeopardize any 
journalistic career she 
might planning. After all, 
they surely know this point 
their studies that “off the 
record” means “not for publi- 
cation; not quoted.” the 
announcement made 
reporters, then was perfect- 
appropriate step take. 

JESSE COOK 

Charleston, South Carolina 


While Steve Wilson and ap- 


preciate 


Was 


Larry Grossman’s 
honest effort analyze what 
happened our successful 
whistleblower lawsuit against 
Fox Television March/ 
April), found some his 
conclusions little curious. 
Apparently without compar- 
ing stories side side, re- 
ported that there was “hardly 
any difference substance” 
between the story wanted 
run and the one that Fox fi- 
nally did broadcast month 
after filed our lawsuit. Had 
asked, could have 
pointed the independent 
report the St. Louis Jour- 
nalism Review, which docu- 
mented nearly dozen differ- 
ences, “some profound and 
some subtle.” The jury that 
awarded $425,000 also 
concluded that the report Fox 
pressured air was 


false, distorted, slanted 


news report.” 


But more important, based 


only the legal documents 
associated with our lawsuit and 
the fact that reporting part- 
ner Steve Wilson was ag- 
gressive advocate for himself 
trial, Grossman has decided 
that Steve was supposedly 
righteous David” 
sion interfered with his profes- 
sional obligation present 
solid report. trial, even Fox 
news managers and lawyers 
testified they never found 


single factual error any 


the eighty-three versions 
submitted and they refused 
broadcast. Were passionate 
about reporting what others 
badly wanted cover up, 
without fear favor big ad- 
vertisers and 
gants? Guilty charged, Mr. 
Grossman, but you never did 
tell us: Just what the proper 
conduct when reporters are 
pressured their own news 
organization broadcast facts 
they know and have shown 
false and misleading? 
JANE 
Palm Harbor, Florida 


Larry Grossman replies: The 
CJR fact-checker and indepen- 


dently screened the three-part 


investigative series produced 


and reported Nathan Lang, 


which WTVT broadcast, and 
version produced Akre and 
Wilson, which was not broad- 
cast. both concluded that 
the Lang pieces told the BGH- 
produced milk story clearly 


and effectively. More impor- 


tant, Akre misstates the jury’s 
finding the trial. The Verdict 
Forms, signed the foreper- 
son, show that the jury was in- 
structed answer two ques- 
tions: you find that 
WTVT terminated Akre’s 
Wilson’s employment “because 
she (or he) opposed refused 
participate the broadcast 
false, distorted, slanted 
news The jury an- 
swered “No” the case both 
plaintiffs; you find that 
WTVT terminated Akre’s 
Wilson’s employment “because 


care 


you’re not 
getting 
the full 
Story. 


online 


for facts and 
contacts. 


Environmental 


| | y 
| | 
beat? 
beat 


fired for 


she (or he) threatened dis- was the only major market 


close the FCC under oath, 
writing, the broadcast 


false, distorted slanted news 


report which she (or he) rea- 
sonably believed would violate 
the prohibition against inten- 
tional falsification distor- 
aired?” 
Wilson’s case the jury answered 
“No” that question, too. 
Akre’s case the jury answered 
“Yes,” and awarded her dam- 
ages because thought she was 
threatening blow 
the whistle the station. 


PLUGGED-IN OUTLET 


was excited see your 
March/April item on_ the 
changes the journalistic 
scene Los Angeles, but 
excitement turned chagrin 
when discovered that you 
failed mention the remark- 
able things going local 
public radio station KPCC. 
Until the past few months, L.A. 


[emphasis added]. 


the U.S. that didn’t have 
strong public radio newsroom. 
set out rectify that. Last 
fall hired our first full-time 
reporters; the three them 
have already garnered several 
awards for their work. You 
get the complete picture 
what’s going L.A. news 
without listening KPCC. 
PAUL GLICKMAN 
News director, KPCC 
Pasadena, California 


THE PUSH FOR CLOSURE 


Baugher 
makes his case for the media’s 
need have quick and easy 
solution loss (“How Long, 
According the Media, 
Should Grief 
March/April). But wish 
had speculated little more 
about why the media have this 
strange compulsion have 
the process loss tied 
neat bow. From where sit, 
answers that are complicated 


and difficult are just not what 
McPress deals with these 

days. 
SCOTT CULLEN-BENSON 
Oakdale, Minnesota 


BETRAYED 


Re: Christopher Hanson’s “All 
The News That Fits The 
Myth” (cjr, January/Febru- 
ary): the only thing can say 
thank you. Since the elec- 
tion, longer trust the 
fourth estate. doubt ever 
will again. 
DEBBIE Ray 
South Bend, Indiana 


CORRECTIONS 


Several errors crept into the 


March/April The name 


the editor Essence magazine 
Monique Greenwood, not 
Monica. Phyllis McGrady 
works ABC News, not NBC 
News. The first names CNBC 
anchors Bartiromo and Ker- 


nan are, respectively, Maria and 
Joe, not Marie and Jim. The 
CBS Sports anchor Jim 
Nantz, not Nance. Jay Harris 
was misidentified the editor 


the San Jose Mercury News; 


the time the writing, 
was the paper’s publisher. The 
co-author the book Fame 
Last Jill Jonnes, not Jones, 
the dust-jacket had it. The in- 
side map centered the Or- 
ange County Register failed 
formally acknowledge what the 
editors assumed was obvious: 
was inspired Saul Stein- 
berg’s classic New Yorker cover 
World from Ninth Avenue.” 
reproduction that cov- 
er, which appeared page 
the issue, carried inaccu- 
rate credit line. should have 
follows: 
right@1976 The New Yorker 
Magazine, Inc. Reprinted 


permission the Estate 


Saul Steinberg/Artists Rights 
Society (ARS), New York, and 
The New Yorker/Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc. 


READING 


YOUR NEWSROOM 
The IRE Beat Book Series 


ORDER NOW! PHONE WEB 
MEMBERS: $15 Call 573-882-3364 
NON-MEMBERS: $20 EACH with your VISA MasterCard 

NUMBERS UNDERSTANDING 

THE NEWSROOM CRIME STATISTICS 

Using math and statistics news 


Guide 


Visit our Web site for 
online ordering order form downloads 


HOME 
MORTGAGE LENDING 


How detect disparities 


How te 


COVERING 
AVIATION SAFETY 


Guide 
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Investigative Reporters and Editors, Inc. 
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Winning Pulitzer Prize good. 
Saving lives even better. 


awarding the 200 Prize for Investigative Reporting, 


ad aS a pioneering 


The journalism David Willman has done bot 


Times 


latimes.com 


LOS THMES Stall 
Breaking News Reporting 
q 


REVIEW: NEW NEWEST NOTES 


Phase one online journalism began with revolutionary song and end- 
sour chord. Now, maybe, some strains phase two are audible. 


THE SOLOISTS 


mean? 

Since last fall, Andrew 
former editor The New Re- 
public; Virginia Postrel (dynamist. 
com), former editor Reason; 
Joshua Marshall (j-marshall.com), 
former writer and editor The 
American Prospect; and Joanne 
Jacobs (readjacobs.com), for- 
mer San Jose Mercury News 
columnist, have all joined Mickey 
Kaus with one-person sites that 
are part e-zine, part Weblog, and 
part vanity. Kauss kausfiles.com 
helped pioneer the 
genre among journalists. 

Their defining feature dai 
stream (mostly) political 
commentary and observation 
from the spy-plane 

lap with China the role 
welfare the emergence hip- 
hop. their best these columns 
with names like Daily Dish, The 
Scene, and Hit Parade achieve 
loud quality that both di- 
gestible and provocative. “In- 
formed how Mar- 
shall describes it. After watching 
EPA chief Christine Whitman re- 
peatedly refuse answer Wol 
question about 
she supported drilling the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Reserve, for 
example, Marshall wrote his 
Talking Points: the De- 
mocrats going see this 
blood the water? Cut thirty- 
second male voice 
intones: ‘The president wants 
trash the Alaskan wilderness 
help big oil. Even his own EPA 
some trouble?” 


not much money 
the me-zine far. February, 
Amazon.com began voluntary 
payment system that allows 
readers put their money 
where their mouse is. early 
April, Sullivan had taken nearly 
$9,000 through the Amazon sys- 
tem and direct contributions. 
Kaus had just over $1,000 
through Amazon; Postrel netted 
$630 through Amazon and $100 
through PayPal, another payment 
system she uses; Marshall, the 
last the group add the pay 
feature, had less than $1,000. 
Right now were joke from 
business standpoint,” says Sulli- 
van. Two days after saying that, 
though, met with his partner 
New York discuss “the next 
book reviews the works, and 
perhaps interactive book club. 
His site got 120,000 unique visi- 
tors March. Soon, Sullivan says, 
will try tempt sponsor. 

why the authors spend 
hours (Sullivan until two 
most mornings; Postrel does her 
own coding and troubleshoot- 
ing) these sites? Freedom 
write what they want, when 
they want, obvious draw. 
But maybe something more fun- 
damental happening between 
writers and readers. “There 
general trend toward more indi- 
vidual voices, and the Web has 
accelerated that,” says Postrel. 
For writer, what bigger thrill 
than having hundreds people 
come each day read, ponder, 
and respond their musings? 
And for the reader, the me-zine 
shrinks “mass ac- 
cessible level. Feedback, well 
the voluntary payments, 
person, not publication, and 


thus more direct form at- 
tention. 

these relationships; readers often 
correct, amend, and elaborate 
the things they read, and the writ- 
ers often incorporate these new 
perspectives and bits informa- 
tion into later items, usually with 
anod the source. Readers pep- 
pered Sullivan with information 
about the case Jesse Dirkhising 
the Arkansas teen who was 
raped and killed gay couple 
1999 until wrote short 
item his site about the dearth 
coverage. Sullivan later ex- 
panded the item into column 
for The New Republic. This incu- 
bator quality unexpected 
boon the me-zine. 

Last month, Slate endorsed 
the phenomenon creating 


FOLLOW THE BOUNCING BRILL 


couple things are 
worth noting about the 


last month Brill Media 
Holdings and Powerful Media, 
parent company 
First, Content, the me- 
dia watchdog magazine, gone 
after June, replaced Inside 
Content hybrid that Steve Brill 
has described high-end 
business magazine for the new 
leaders the media world.” 
sales Content never took off 
hoped, according In- 
side.com report, part because 
the magazine saw itself con- 
sumer publication but was 
viewed more trade. 
Second, the deal turns 
new wrinkle the effort find 
business models that work on- 
line. The idea tap the rela- 
tively stable (employers often 
get the bill) world trade mag- 


coupling 


d 
that made Brill part 


portal site that bundles links 
the Kaus, Sullivan, Postrel, and 
Marshall me-zines. Others may 
added. “The relationship be- 
tween publishers, writers, and 
editors going says 
editor, Michael Kinsley. 
“This just way acknowl- 
edge something interesting go- 
ing political journalism.” 
Maybe six months these 
me-zines will dead. But 
maybe not. Maybe big media will 
scoop the best ones. Maybe 
group writers will contribute 
single site, theoretically 
making easier sell ads and 
find sponsors. Maybe some will 
get popular enough their own 
have sponsors. terrific 
forum,” says Jacobs. “The ques- 
tion is, Can sustained?” 
Brent Cunningham 


azines 


newsletters. 
January, Brill and 
Primedia struck deal 


owner and Me- 
dia Central, Primedia 
subsidiary that houses me- 
dia trade publications such 
Folio and Cable World. 

Now, becomes 
portal site these publications, 
and its own juicy stories will 
used entice Media Central 
readers pay little more for 
additional material. For example, 
subscribers Cable World 
would also get access sec- 
tion the Inside site that cov- 
ers cable, and could get access 
other sections reduced rates. 

Still, Brill banking the 
willingness readers pay for 
online content. We'll see. 
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PUFFY PRESS POLL 


gasp that rose from the pews Manhattan court- 
room March 16, when jury cleared Sean “Puffy” 
the rap mogul, felony gun and bribery 
came not from the relieved defendant the dis- 
appointed prosecutor, but from three crowded rows reporters. 
informal poll seventeen reporters who covered each day 
the seven-week trial, conducted the hours before the ver- 
dict, indicates that only two saw coming. The Puffy Poll tapped 
the wisdom experienced court reporters from three wire ser- 
vices, New York’s four dailies, two news radio stations, and 
smattering other print, Internet, and television news outlets. 


How could have called wrong? Although most 


the reporters were white and most the jurors black, the poll 
didn’t break along racial lines. more likely explanation 
that were privvy some damaging evidence that was 
deemed too prejudicial for the jury hear. 

maybe, Irene Cornell, WCBS Radio reporter with 
thirty-one years covering New York trials; she should 
have listened that sage voice the back her mind that 
said “Puffy was much too cute, had much ‘too much charm, 
and was much too rich ever jail.” 


Says, 


Italiano 


What you predict the 
Combs verdict will be? 


yes, no, don’t know. 


firing gun: 


Full conviction: yes, don’t know. 

Hung Jury: yes, don’t know. 

OVER THE HILL? 

Capitol Hill report- 


ing scene 1994 and 
since then has earned respect. 
Led editor and publisher Martin Tolchin, formerly The 
New York Times, the free weekly gives Roll Call, longtime 
Washington favorite, run for its money. But the newspaper 
chain that owns The Hill has taken nose-dive. 

News Communications, Inc., recently borrowed another 
million from its chief investor and sold most its twenty-four 
papers, leaving with The Hill and handful weeklies 
and around New York City. The chain has lost money for years, 
and mid-April its stock, high share 1997, had 
fallen just cents. NASDAQ has warned that without big 
upturn, the company will tossed off the market. 


News Communications officers say they are optimistic. 


They were tight-lipped about the possibility outright sale 
merger, but last November the company agreed pay 
“stay put” bonus Paul Mastronardi, company v.p. and c.f.o., 
according filings with the S.E.C. 

Larry Grimes, owner W.B. Grimes and Co., newspaper 
broker, says part News Communications’ problem may its 
wide distribution, which ranges from New York City Long Is- 
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LANGUAG CORNER 


WHADDYA MEAN, 


| 


the passages below, and thousands like them, the 
phrase “if not” inescapably sloppy, and can unfair. 

worst, bullied his opponents and impugned 
their integrity, not their patriotism.” 

“Off and for two decades, Dr. Lee’s behavior was curi- 
ous, not criminal.” 

“If not” both cases achieves the rarefied status 
fect ambiguity. 

Did the writer mean that the subject the first passage 
actually stopped short attacking his opponents’ patrio- 
tism? Did the second writer mean Dr. Lee’s behavior was 
probably not criminal? Distinct possibilities, but the terse 
yet flabby “if not” doesn’t get the reader there. 

Or, more likely these examples (and more 
monly), “if not” could mean the writers wanted imply guilt 
without coming out with the charge. That’s pool. 

Whatever meaning intended, saying directly and 
providing supporting evidence later the responsible way 
go. 

third distinct possibility, cousin the second, 
writer doesn’t have clue, but just wants slip the pos- 
sibility something ugly. That’s both sloppy and unfair. 

Evan 
lot more about writing right Language Corner 
Web site, www.cjr.org. 


ns | 


land. But the chain seems have other 
problems. 1999, the company ran net 


loss $3.8 million. Yet that year gave its 
new Steve Farbman, generous 
salary and stock awards more than $700,000. Chairman 
Jerry Finkelstein, 85, salary and bonuses worth 
$306,544. Tolchin and Daniel Rattiner, publisher News Com- 
munications’ Dan’s Papers Long Island, each received salaries 
and bonuses more than $300,000. 

Over the years, some the chain’s New York papers have tak- 
heat for blatant editorializing favor certain Democratic 
candidates, including Andy Stein, Jerry Finkelstein’s son. “Seems 
that this enterprise that’s become play toy for peo- 
ple, none whom have demonstrated legitimate interest 
journalism,” says Carl Bernstein, the Watergate reporter who 
was briefly the board News Communications 1996. 

News Communications’ stock rises, Morton Davis, the 
company’s chief investor, will smiling. Davis, D.H. Blair 
Investment Banking, now owns has interest percent 
the company’s stock. D.H. Blair known for investing 
“penny stocks” and also for the unsavory past its former af- 
filiate, the now-defunct D.H. Blair Co., which paid $4.9 mil- 
lion fines and customer restitution 1997 for fraudulent 
brokerage practices. Melvyn Weiss, lawyer and major donor 
the Democratic party, the second-largest shareholder. 
Adrianne Appel and Madeline Gaughran 


C.e.0., 


received 
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AIDS: THINK GLOBAL, WRITE LOCAL 


recent months, several major 
drug makers have agreed sell 
AIDS drugs Africa signifi- 
cantly reduced rates. Sobering 
press reports from Africa, where 
estimated million people 
are HIV-positive, created the 
sense urgency that helped 
bring about the change. Mark 
Schoofs, who won Pulitzer last 
year for his coverage The Vil- 
lage Voice the AIDS crisis 
Africa, now covers for The 
Wall Street Journal. Mary Ellen 
Schoonmaker, editorial 
writer the Record, north- 
ern New Jersey, caught with 
Schoofs, via e-mail, Uganda, 
talk about where the story 


goes next: 


Now that the drug com- 
panies are beginning lower 
prices, where does the cover- 
age this issue go? 


Even the new prices, the 
drugs are still expensive. The 
lowest price offered ‘so far for 
the commonly used regimen 
has been $347 per patient per 
year. That sounds cheap, until 
you put yourself 
Malawi. that country, the 
per-capita GNP the value 
all goods and 
duced that country per per- 
son just $190. clearly, 
the world community the 
G8, the World Bank, large 
companies doing business 
Africa, and forth will 
have pony up. The Harvard 
economist Jeffrey Sachs esti- 
mates that treatment and pre- 
vention developing coun- 
tries would cost rich countries 
only about $10 per person. 
That said, the world puts 
serious money, how will 
these complicated regimens 


12 


delivered? AIDS highlighting 
problems that have existed for 
ages this case, the lack 
basic public health most 
the world. I’ve met people with 
AIDS who were subsisting 
one meal day. For them, 
treatment didn’t mean drugs, 
meant second meal. I’ve 


visited hospitals where surgical 


gloves were scarce that doc- 
tors washed them for reuse 
and hung them out dry like 
laundry. How will such places 
get AIDS drugs when they 
even get other basics? 

And what about the pa- 
scream racism when anyone 
suggests that African patients 
might less likely than their 
American European coun- 
terparts take the AIDS regi- 
mens directed. There may 
some those suggestions, but 
it’s not racist face the 
myriad ways which extreme 
poverty can undermine AIDS 
treatment. 

actually delivering the 
drugs 
problems and, for journal- 


Street 
Mark Schoofs 
Lagos, Nigeria 


ists, superb opportunities for 
stories. 

Finally, AIDS 
question other diseases. Will 
AIDS remembered ex- 
ception, will the world 
change the way does business 
make sure that, while drug 
companies get rewarded for in- 
novation, new medicines for 
malaria, TB, and other killer 
diseases also are made available 
poor countries quickly? 
There, too, lie stories galore. 


this issue that papers 
other than the Journal and The 
New York Times, etc., can cov- 
er? there some aspect the 
crisis that paper Indiana, 
for example, might pursue? 


Well, the weekly Village 
Voice can send journalist 
Africa for six months, 
less! then just about any 
paper can make contribu- 
tion. you travel shoe- 
string, you will get much 
more interesting, 
view the problems. 

But for reporters doing do- 
mestic work, there are ex- 


tremely urgent questions. 
you read most AIDS coverage 
own work included 
you would think that AIDS 
happened only Africa. But 
percent American black, 
gay men percent! get 
infected with HIV before they 
turn thirty. This scandal. 
The double stigma racism 
and homophobia renders these 
men tragically vulnerable 
disease. Hardly anyone re- 
porting this, even though 
such fundamental social issues 
make the most compelling 
public-health journalism. 


Isn’t this case where 
journalism 
claim some the credit for 
helping alert the world this 
crisis and bringing pressure 
the drug companies 
start lower prices 
moral victory sorts? 


Absolutely. The fact that 
journalism moral enter- 
prise. Thirty-six million peo- 
ple and counting have disease 
for which treatment exists, yet 
currently less than tenth have 
any hope getting that treat- 
ment. There something pro- 
foundly wrong with this. 

think that just exposing 
problem enough, but it’s 
not. AIDS has generated 
astonishing 
rhetoric, but keep thinking 
about nurse met remote 
northern Uganda. She had 
adopted three children from 
three her AIDS patients 
who died. For her, all our sto- 
ries have not made differ- 
ence, and keep wondering 
how many more orphans she 
will have take in. 
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MARTI: TIME GO? 


egislators, diplomats, 

and technical experts 
Radio/TV Marti major 
boondoggle, counterproduc- 
tive, and almost wholly inef- 
fective. The Miami-based, 
U.S.-sponsored service beams 
news, talk shows, and other 
programming into Cuba. 
costs American taxpayers $22 
million year, but operated 
virtually wholly-owned 
fiefdom the influential, po- 
litically conservative anti-Cas- 
tro exiles Florida. 

Yet Presidents Reagan, 
Bush (the elder), and Clinton 
have all backed the broad- 
casts. Will the new adminis- 
tration continue that policy? 
One clue: November’s 
presidential election, Florida’s 
Cuban-American voters 
most whom favor continu- 
ation Radio/TV Marti 
cast their ballots overwhelm- 
ingly for George Bush. 


The radio broadcasts be- 


gan 1985, operating out 
studios Washington, D.C., 
under Voice America jour- 
nalistic standards objectivi- 
and accuracy. But three 
years ago, the expatriates en- 
gineered the station’s move 
Miami, where fell complete- 
under the influence ac- 
tivist exiles. Immediately, its 
content grew more shrill, ten- 
dentious, and propagandistic. 
These days, barely percent 
Cuban homes bother listen. 
Senator Max Baucus, De- 
mocrat Montana, testi- 
mony before the United 
States International Trade 
Commission September, 
cited research indicating that 
nine out ten Cubans 
even know Marti exists. 


“TV Marti total waste 


taxpayers’ says Wayne 
Smith, senior fellow the 
Center for International Policy 
and former chief the U.S In- 
terests Section Havana. “It’s 
really embarrassing.” 


Neil Hickey 


TECHNOLOGY CORNER 


THE VIRTUAL ACQUISITION 
SHELF NEWS DESK 
(http://resourceshelf. 
blogspot. com) 
reated Gary Price, li- 
brarian George Wash- 
ington University, this site 
can hit miss for journal- 
ists; but its sheer diversity 
information makes worth 
look. Some examples: 

CIA docu- 
ments 

Common Cause’s new to- 
bacco study 

Reporters Sans Frontieres’ 
report, “Enemies the Inter- 
net” 

Database clinical trial 
results 

EPA’s Vulnerable Zone In- 
dicator System: enter zip 
code and find local chemical 
threats 
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New online version The 
Directory Corporate Affil- 
National Center for Health 
Statistics Definitions 

Brent Cunningham 


NEWSFILE 
new application 
Palm-style personal digi- 
tal assistants that allows you 
track story ideas, build 
directory beat calls, take 
notes, and keep tabs over- 
time and days off. was cre- 
ated Darrell Phillips, 
reporter Savannah, Geor- 
gia, who says saw the need 
for this software less than 
week after buying his Palm 
Pilot. It’s available his Web 
site http://go.to/newsfile 

for $13.00. 
Sreenath Sreenivasan 


PREVIEW: COURT WATCH 


months, some the 
nettlesome 
tions that have di- 
vided publishers and free- 
lance writers and photogra- 
phers over the issue who 
will control what the digital 
age are likely answered, 
pair court rulings. 

The first, and biggest, deci- 
sion expected late June 
when the U.S. Supreme Court 
decides Tasini New York 
Times. After seven years, this 
has become the ver- 
sion Ali versus Frazier, with 
publishers winning round one, 
District Court, and free- 
lancers taking round two, 
the U.S. Court Appeals. 

Jonathan Tasini, president 
the National Writers Union, 
and five other free-lancers 
sued The New York Times, 
Lexis-Nexis, and others, claim- 
ing that the sale article 
print publication does not 
include the right license use 
that article electronic 
database. The writers say such 
move new use for which 
they must grant permission 
and paid 

The publishers argue that 
such databases represent not 
new use, but revision, al- 
lowable under copyright law. 
Oral arguments March 
appeared reveal split 
among the justices and most 
sources predict close vote. 
the court finds for the 
publishers, number other 
pending legal actions 
smoke, and free-lancers will 
left reeling. “It would mean 
that under the statutory de- 
fault rule publishers have all 
the rights that matter,” says 
Emily Bass, New York attor- 
ney who has represented writ- 
ers the Tasini case since its 
inception. 

the court finds for the 
writers, three pending class- 
action suits seeking damages 
will immediately 


ward. Laurence Tribe, who 
argued the publishers’ case 
before the Supreme Court, 
says this would force publish- 
ers choose between finding 
and paying for “hundreds 
thousands” articles, re- 
moving the articles and 
“putting their newspaper like 
Swiss cheese with holes 
the Internet.” 

While Tasini New York 
Times may who con- 
trols what the absence 
explicit agreement, pending 
case against The Boston Globe 
could clarify just how hard 
publisher can push get 
all-rights agreement. 

Last year group writers, 
photographers, 
artists sued the Globe after be- 
ing asked sign contrac 
granting the Globe broad rights 
their current and past work. 
they sign, they were 
told their relationship with the 
Globe was over. Some signed, 
some did not, but many felt 
that the contract, and the way 
was presented, was unfair. 

The Globe argues that the 
paper has the right deter- 
mine whom will business 
with and under what terms. 

Indira Talwani, lawyer for 
the Globe free-lancers, says 
not about whom the Globe 
can business with, but how 
far can forcing people 
conform unfair licens- 
ing rights. she frames it, 
“The question is, did the Globe 
something rotten?” 

January, the State Superi- 
Court refused dismiss the 
case. writers win Tasini, the 
Massachusetts court will try 
figure out the Globe did 
something rotten, and 
whether was rotten enough 
illegal. 

Stephen Simurda 


Full disclosure: Simurda, fre- 


quent contributor, can- 
didate for the presidency 
the National Writers Union. 
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HIGH- INTEREST ISSUE 


news can reflect 
editorial sympathies. 
Consider the way two influ- 
ential dailies, opposite 
coasts the country and 
opposite sides the issue, 
reported 
about quarter- page that 
was about run scores 
the nation’s papers, includ- 
ing their own; surprisingly, 
the ad, George Soros, Bill 
Gates’s father, and numerous 
other zillionnaires would 
urging opposition Presi- 
dent Bush’s plan for outright 
repeal the controversial 
estate tax. The Seattle 
Times where publisher 
Frank Blethen, who despises 
the “death tax” scourge 
that threatens his family’s 
ownership the $400 mil- 
lion property, has been lead- 
ing relentless campaign for 
repeal editorials and full- 
page ads, not mention 
lop-sided op-ed page the 


story 


readers 


provided 
Blethen with yet another 
bully pulpit, this time the 
newshole. His paper’s Febru- 


ary front-page report 
é Cc 


spersed with quotes from the 
publisher himself challeng- 
ing its claims. contrast, 
The New York Times, whose 
own editorials the issue 
have been harmony with 
the ad, embraced Feb- 
ruary page-one, above- 
the-fold Valentine whose 
twenty-four paragraphs in- 
cluded miserly sixty-two- 
word summary the case 
for repeal news report, 
times.com astutely observed, 
that was effect unpaid 
for the paid one. (Smar- 
tertimes.com also noted that 


while generously quoting 


defender the tax, the 
Times conveniently 
ignored earlier article 
its own business section 
how Buffet has ensured that 
his son will succeed him 
Berkshire Hathaway’s 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD SYNERGY 


= 


certain was KXLY-TV, affiliate Disney’s ABC 
News Spokane, Washington, the newsworthiness 


another Disney theme park opening Anaheim, Califor- 
nia, that the station dispatched reporter Nicole McGregor 


THERE GOES AGAIN 


Will George Wil! never learn? During the 1980 cam- 


paign the conservative columnist drew criticism for 
coaching Ronald Reagan before his televised debate with 
incumbent Jimmy Carter and then appearing Nightline 
with post-debate comments about the Republican candidate’s 
“thoroughbred” performance. Now turns out that during 
the 2000 campaign, Will again stepped over the line. 
March column triggered rumors that the other George 
might not veto the “patently unconstitutional” McCain-Fein- 
gold bill, alarmed Will reached back the campaign for 
the on-the-record promise that himself put ever-so- 
thoughtfully into Bush’s mouth. “Around A.M. January 23, 
2000, the day before the Iowa caucuses,” Will recalled, “candi- 
date Bush was Des Moines preparing appear ABC’s 
This Week. One those who was question him (this 
columnist), not wanting ambush him with unfamiliar 
material, and wanting from him considered judgment, took 
the unusual step telling Bush would asked agreed 
with particular proposition from opinion written Jus- 
tice Clarence Thomas. The proposition, given Bush 
by-5 card, was “There constitutionally significant distinc- 
tion between campaign contributions and expenditures. Both 
forms speech are central the First Asked 
agreed that there something ‘inherently hostile the 
First Amendment’ limiting participation politics 
agree. And asked thinks president has duty veto 
ended the column warning Bush that too much “niceness” 
the campaign finance issue “will cost him” respect. Better 
Will should worry what too much niceness giving crib 
sheets candidates will cost him the public’s trust. 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


embassy from Tel Aviv “the 
capital Israel, which 
Jerusalem,” the spinmeisters 
leaped the statement 
evidence that Powell was 


spinners, be- 


ware! your dizzy- 


cover the event twenty-five driving-hours away. entertain- 
ing was report (the roller coaster! the river run! 
those adorable Disney characters!) and informative, too 

helpful map highlighted Spokane’s proximity Anaheim) 
that became two-part sweepsweek series five minutes 
long. impressed were anchors Suzanne Baylon and Richard 
Brown that they introduced the series thusly: “If yowre mak- 
ing plans for spring break summer vacation, here’s idea 
for you: Disney’s new billion-dollar California Adventure 
opens Thursday While segment’s end Brown wiped 
away tear brought all the jolly fun. And hospitable 
was Disney that supplied the photographer, the editor, and 
footage for the KXLY commerc er, report. 


ing job you may sometimes 
slip cold hard fact and 
fall flat your authoritative 
face. That’s what happened 
CNN’s Bill Press and Tucker 
Carlson their March 
program, The Spin Room. 
Commenting video clip 
Secretary State Colin 
Powell impoliticly telling 
congressional committee that 
President Bush was commit- 
ted moving the American 


embarrassingly uninformed. 
“This news came surprise 
many Arab leaders,” chor- 
tled Tucker, “because 
course, the capital Israel 
Tel Aviv, isn’t it, Bill?” “Yes,” 
came Press’s swift, equally 
erroneous, reply. “And think 
just proves that foot-and- 
mouth disease not con- 
tained Europe.” Indeed; 
can even spread talking 
heads Washington, D.C. 
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HOME DISPROVEMENTS 


Long before Bill Clinton picked Harlem office build- 
ing the place hang his post-presidential hat, real 
estate that historic New York neighborhood was 
attracting press attention entirely different kind. 
front-page story November 26, The New York Times report- 
three investigations currently under way into scheme 
which speculators allegedly exploited federal program 
designed encourage affordable homeownership the 
nation’s inner cities. And, the Times noted diligently, the 
scam had been exposed more than year earlier City Lim- 
its, 4,000-circulation magazine that focuses New York 
urban affairs. Indeed, from “The Harlem Shuffle” Novem- 
ber 1999 “Empty Promises” (January 2001) and “Loan 
Injustice” (February 2001, following the indictments), con- 
tributing editor Kemba Johnson exhaustively deconstructed, 
brick brick, nail nail, and realtor lender appraiser, 
the whole shaky house cards. Taking advantage FHA 
program (banned for-profit investors) that pur- 
chase and rehab loans one insured mortgage package, 


predatory speculators bought for peanuts hundreds 


dilapidated turn-of-the-century brownstones, “flipping” them 
nonprofit groups (some them fronts) jacked-up prices 


and leaving “spectacular wreckage” their wake: string 


uninhabitable houses, unaffordable mortgages, suddenly 


homeless tenants, unpaid suppliers and workers, and tens 


millions dollars defaults. recent editorial about the 
local scandal and the too many others like other cities, 
City Limits editor Alyssa Katz hammered away the need for 
tougher government oversight, particularly the banks. 


TELLING TALES 


The thing about “Ten Things,” standing feature 
Smart Money magazine, that really does smarten 
its readers about the things they spend their money 
and does smart and snappy way. Take, for 
instance, prescription drugs: among the “Ten Things Your 
Pharmacist Tell You,” Smart Money says, that “your 
medication stale” and count kickbacks.” What your 
restaurant loath reveal that “your meal came the 
mail” and the way, “we may have different definition 
Your online broker would rather you 
know that “our computers are often and you'll 
reach the phone.” The list goes on: antiques dealers, 
headhunters, hospitals, private schools every enterprise has 
its dirty little secrets, and Smart Money has made its busi- 
ness air them, elaborating each such disclosure with 
real-life particulars. Hasty generalization notwithstanding, 
Smart Money’s “ten things” add more informed, 
sophisticated public. 
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MINING THE FACTS 


The distinction 
producing and 

exporting the dirti- 
est air the nation belongs 
the great state Ohio, 
home twenty-five coal- 
burning power plants and 
shortsighted resistance fight- 
the thirty-year war 
against the Clean Air Act 
1970. The battles and the 
casualties that still-raging 
war were dramatically illumi- 
nated the Akron Beacon 
Journal early January. 
investigative 
reporters Margaret Newkirk 
and Bob Downing, the four- 
part series, “Power Pol- 
lute,” drew hundreds 
interviews with experts 
both sides the environ- 
mental issue, thousands 
documents from the Justice 
Department, the EPA, the 


state’s Public Utilities Com- 
mission, 
office, and last but not 
least campaign finance 
records. Naming the high- 
powered names and disclos- 
ing the dirty deals, charting 
the illegal emissions and 
describing the callous decep- 
tions, confronting the avoid- 
able loss miners’ jobs and 
the problematic effect 
trading pollution credits 
after all those depressing fig- 
ures and facts, Newkirk and 
Downing ended nonetheless 
optimistic note that, 
the light later develop- 
ments, can read only 
ironic. January side- 
bar listing the many factors 
that could lead tighter pol- 
lution laws, the reporters 
included incoming president 
George Bush. 


THERAPEUTIC JOURNALISM 


Finally, after too many years the press’s superficial, 
though sympathetic, coverage AIDS the 


appalling descriptions, the ghastly predictions, the 
incomprehensible inertia the powers that article 
has come along that pushes the issue deeper level, one 


impossible ignore. “How Solve the World’s AIDS Crisis,” 
the 7,500-word cover story the New York Times editorialist 
Tina Rosenberg the January Sunday magazine, examines 
the improbable success experienced Brazil containing 
the spread the deadly virus through combination pre- 
vention, education, and state-of-the-art drug therapies pro- 
duced generic form minimal cost. Stripping from the 
public face the pharmaceutical companies the protective 
gauze patent law and “one planet, one price” strategy 
strategy which, with the help donation-hungry politicians 
Washington, has kept the therapies unconscionably beyond 
the reach millions Rosenberg describes the loopholes 
through which other poor countries might legally follow 
Brazil’s inspired example. 


The Darts Laurels column written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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TERMS 


How Involved Was Bush the China 
Spy-Plane Crisis? Just Ask His Aides 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


here was time when journal- 
ists were expected report 
fact only what they could veri- 
empirically, and leave as- 
sertions based purely faith 
the theologians. longer. Consider 
news coverage George Bush during 
the recent flap over detention the crew 
U.S. Navy spy plane China. Once 
the crew was released, spate minute- 
by-minute behind-the-scenes retrospec- 
tives White House decision-making 
projected Bush man firmly com- 
mand during the crisis. Curiously, the 
journalists writing these “tick tocks” had 
little, any, independently verifiable data 
substantiate the story line, which ran 
contrary widespread impression 
Bush disengaged. Instead, they relied 
mainly Bush aides sources. other 
words, their reports amounted ex- 
pression faith that the propaganda line 
being spun the White House somehow 
coincided with the truth. 

Reporters who took the bait the 
China plane crisis and not all did 
may have gotten hooked partly out 
frustration. Bush has eschewed vigorous 
grilling reporters. His administration 
has suffered few unauthorized leaks. But 
the “tick tock” perfect setup for the 
authorized leak the type intended 
project administration decisive, 
wise, and control and offset pres- 
ident’s perceived liabilities. 

Take first the line that Bush played 
direct, energetic, and detailed role the 
resolution the spy plane predicament. 
The Washington Post ran with this ver- 
sion more boldly than most. April 
front-page “analysis” piece headlined BE- 
HIND SCENES, BUSH PLAYED VIGOROUS ROLE, 
accompanied color photo con- 


Bush, the official seal 
the White House behind 
him, the American flag 
his side. 

Now consider the less 
than 
dence the Post marshaled 
back its headline. 
The article began with 
Oval Office anecdote, 
written with the omni- 
scient, 
perspective that “tick 
tocks” demand. Bush, 
are told anony- 
mous officials, was 
the phone with his mil- 
itary attaché China 
and “peppered” him 
with questions about 
the crew. According 
the article, his ques- 
tions included: 
“How’s their health? 

Are they staying 
the equivalent offi- 
cers’ quarters? Are 
they getting any exer- 
cise?” These are fair 
questions the sort 
that beginning 
journalism student 
might think ask 
classroom exercise 
but not them- 
selves evidence that Bush was vigorously 
even semi-vigorously engaged the 
crisis. They only indicate certain degree 
alertness. 

Then came the Bibles. According 
anonymous White House officials quot- 
the article, Bush, devout Christ- 
ian, asked the attaché the captives had 
their own copies the Good Book. (An 
April Reuters piece amplified the 


Advisers say 
China’s decision, 


dent Bush, ann 
asked detail 


ouncing 


The Washington Post, April 


Bible question. quoted Bush aide 
Karen Hughes: “He’s very curious, and 
some detailed questions. Several times 
asked the members the crew have 
Bibles. Why don’t they have Bibles? Can 
get them Bibles? Would they like 
Assuming the sources are accu- 
rate, probably fair say that Bush 
displayed vigorous engagement the 
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Good Book front. But since the crew’s re- 
lease was the paramount issue, Bush’s 
Bible queries cannot said show 
was vigorously engaged across the board. 


The Post article, again citing un- 
named officials, reported that Bush 
“grilled” national security adviser Con- 
doleezza Rice how much remorse the 
United States would express because its 
damaged plane made emergency 
landing without permission and Chi- 
nese pilot died when his fighter and the 
American plane collided. Bush, the Post 
reported, insisted changes keep 
letter Beijing within the 
set for negotiators.” Bush indeed in- 
sisted substantive changes, this would 


evidence vigorous engagement. 


But what specific changes did Bush in- 
sist and were they substantive? 
this question the Post and its anony- 
mous sources were altogether mute, 
which might give reason for skepti- 
cism. might the Reuters dispatch, de- 
scribing composition the statement: 
senior official said the letter was 
combined effort aides The official 
said was Bush’s decision use the 
word ‘regret’ describing the U.S. reac- 
tion the loss the Chinese fighter 
pilot. His aides decided take step 
beyond ‘sorry’ late-night session 
between and Sunday, the official 
said. Bush authorized it.” This version 
makes sound aides were leading 
Bush, rather than the other way around. 

The issue Bush’s level engage- 
ment might only resolved and 
when reporters get access verbatim 
transcripts confidential meetings 
the years come. What can fairly 
said today that the Post did not have 
enough evidence justify the impres- 
sion active, engaged Bush that 
created with its A-1 headline, photo, and 
lead anecdote. 

Meanwhile, other news outlets em- 
braced second story line that Bush 
set negotiating policy the crisis and the 
climate for resolution, leaving the details 
others like any good should. The 
Los Angeles Times, for instance, led off its 
1,029-word April news analysis this 


way: “BUSH GETS HIGH MARKS FOR LOW-KEY 
APPROACH 
his first foreign policy challenge contrast- 
sharply with the style his recent pre- 
decessors, but served him very well and 
may have fixed the character his tenure 

(H)e set tone that gave Beijing the 
chance end the dispute gracefully while 
leaving the tough negotiations aides.” 
Unfortunately, the piece short re- 
solving whether Bush set the tone 
whether senior aides did. fact, the arti- 
cle eventually contradicts its own lead 
quoting foreign policy analyst suggest- 
ing that Rice and Secretary State Colin 
Powell, not Bush, gained ‘the upper 
hand” tone-setting. 
ther news organizations in- 
congruously combined the 
two story lines, leading with 
material that made Bush 
seem hands-on detail 
man, then falling back the idea that 
was hands-off man who set policy and 
delegated wisely. This coverage was con- 
fusing and might suggest that Bush ad- 
ministration leakers did not quite have 
their story straight. Even so, the coverage 
doubt made the White House happy 
because the two faces Bush were both 
positive. The April Reuters dispatch, 
for example, opened quoting “aides” 
saying Bush was “intimately involved.” 
After quoting Hughes much the 
same Bush Does Details material the 
Post, Reuters then reported that Bush 
“did not appear get deeply involved 
the nitty-gritty The same dis- 
patch described Bush briefing foreign 
leaders the crisis and being, the 
words one unnamed official, “mea- 
sured and steady.” 

Time magazine led April piece 
with account how Bush, having just 
learned that the crew was released, 
bustled over the Oval Office 6:15 
A.M., 
getting the crew What would 
the flight path? How long would the 
crew the ground?” (One can’t help 
wondering how Time managed gain 
access his interior thoughts.) But be- 
fore long, the article transformed Bush 


President Bush’s handling 


“the logistics 


from man detail into delegator 
(“Powell laid down and enforced the 
President’s guidelines but failed 
show that Bush had created those policy 
guidelines the first place. 

There Alice-in-Wonderland 
logic the Time report. its opening 
section, Time pictures Bush take- 
charge guy very much top things 
but delegating intelligently the right 
people. Then come few sentences 
which the magazine acknowledges that 
Bush’s team was orchestrating events 
produce “projected image: Bush the 
helm but smartly hands-off, setting the 
tone but letting his team professionals 
their job.” Then the article goes back 
depicting Bush engaged, wise 
delegator. presents this version ver- 
ified reality even though the main 
sources for the piece are presumably the 
very administration ad- 
mits want “stage-manage” coverage 
for p.r. purposes. 

its own weird way, the Time article 
points dilemma inherent nearly 
all “tick-tocks.” what passes for the 
plus side, they bring you in- 
side the room where dramatic decisions 
are made, and make you see the colors, 
smell the smells, feel the tension. The 
tidbits served Time, for instance, in- 
cluded revelation that, the moment 
the charter plane carrying the released 
Americans touched down Hawaii, 
Bush was lunching with Vice President 
Dick Cheney “the Veep eating salad, 
Bush taco.” But, sadly enough, such ar- 
ticles are too often the result un- 
spoken, almost Faustian arrangement. 
Official sources provide the essential in- 
side details and reporters then regurgi- 
tate the official line, giving their in- 
dependence and skepticism for taco 
and salad and Bible, along with 
quotation from the Boss that might 
might not actually have said. 

Rough draft history, indeed. 


CJR contributing editor Christopher Han- 
son, print journalist for twenty years, 
teaches journalism the University 
Maryland. 


THE POST DID NOT HAVE ENOUGH EVIDENCE 
JUSTIFY THE IMPRESSION ACTIVE, ENGAGED 


BUSH 


THAT CREATED WITH ITS HEADLINE, 


PHOTO, AND LEAD ANECDOTE 
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After almost decade smooth sailing, media com- 
pany plummeted this spring rapidly de- 
clining stock market spurred broad downturn. Start- 
ing Silicon Valley and then spreading across the 


country, executives began talk about hard choices 
maintain profitability, including potential layoffs and 
other cutbacks affecting editorial content. one 
newspaper, the San Jose Mercury News, publisher Jay 


Harris stunned the media world resigning rather 
than agreeing cuts that believed would damage 
the paper’s journalism. Harris quickly came sym- 
bolize journalistic concern over Wall Street’s relentless 
profit pressure. This special report focuses the Har- 
ris resignation and the discussion sparked about the 
impact the current downturn and about the tension 
between profit margins and journalistic mission. 


Question Margins 


DAVID LAVENTHOL 


merica’s newspa- 
per editors were 
strangely silent, 
pared speak their Wash- 
ington convention’s farewell 
luncheon early April. was 
almost though they were 
about taste forbidden fruit: 
one their own had resigned 
rather than cut the news bud- 
get. And was going talk 
public about it. 

Would name names? 
Would Knight Ridder editors 
join the expected standing 
ovation? His resignation had 
reverberated through 
newspaper community. What 
would next? 

Harris had conscious 
too the moment and its 
irony. Three weeks earlier, 
had been the publisher one 
the nation’s most successful 
dailies, the Knight Ridder- 
owned San Jose Mercury News; 
just named the Pulitzer 
Prize board; and one the 
media’s 
Americans. All that 
have earned him spot lun- 


Jay Harris: ‘At the symbolic 


made the decision quit 
the night after particularly 
difficult budget meeting: 

woke 
morning, about A.M. had 
knot stomach and was 
deeply troubled. While was 
asleep the stark reality 
what had happened and what 
seemed lie inevitably ahead 
had worked its way the 
ing was the only way slow 
things down.” 

did, and now 
found himself “at the symbolic 
center” debate over the 
soul the American newspa- 
per. framed that debate 
with these questions: “When 
the interests readers and 
shareholders are odds, which 
takes priority? When the inter- 
ests the community and 
shareholders are odds, whic 
takes priority? When the inter- 
est the nation in- 
formed citizenry and the de- 
mands the shareholders for 
ever-increasing profits are 
odds, which takes priority?” 

Harris was passionate and 
thoughtful. didn’t name 
names. And when his speech 


his peers, knowing that many had faced 
similar situations, and had chosen stay 
and fight. (“It’s much easier rock the 
boat when not it,” friend had 
told him.) described the group how 


was over, Knight Ridder editors did join 


cheon speaker ASNE day after Presi- the standing ovation. 


dent Bush stood the same podium. 
But quitting did. 
here was, “honored” speak 
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But stepping back from the drama 
the moment, the big question remained: 
ould the resignation make any differ- 


ence? The way life, particularly 
public companies, pretty well defined. 
Harris himself quoted one stock analyst 
the upward limits the profit mar- 
gin: “Never enough. This Wall Street 
we're talking about.” 

Nonetheless, there argument 
made. centers around the presump- 
tion that newspapers are different; that 
providing news and information 
the general public they are essential 
democratic society and that their jour- 
nalistic work rise fall with 
the cyclicality the financial markets. 

and its consequences 
have been work again this 
spring. Newspaper revenues 
have been double-digit de- 
cline. Silicon Valley, the heart- 
land the boom, the middle the 
bust. And not just Knight Ridder. Even 
The New York Times and Dow Jones have 
announced cutbacks. you were running 
business and all sudden your ability 
meet your payroll was threatened, 
course you would look costs. 

sure many decision-makers 
will shrug Jay Harris’s issues and sug- 
gest discussing them quieter time. 

Unfortunately, there never will 
better time. You may have heard the 
Supreme Court adage: frequently 
bad case that makes important law, be- 
cause cases served like law 
school exams. You take what comes 
along. The same true this situation. 
There never good time reconsider 
profitability strategies, particularly when 


revenues are oozing away. But this 


when Jay Harris resigned. And this 
when decisions are being made. And 
most instances, cutbacks are being made 
not meet payroll, not pay debt ser- 
vice, not purchase needed new equip- 
ment, but meet Wall Street’s relentless 
assume some complexities. Jay 
Harris has become symbol, but notes 
that resigning was his way; not sug- 
gesting should others’ way. This isn’t 
battle good vs. evil: all business execu- 
tives money-grubbing beasts; all 
journalists aren’t unbiased idealists care- 
ful with the company’s money they are 
with their sources. Reviewing staff effec- 
tiveness any time valuable. Yet these 
complexities don’t void the issue. what 
can done? Here are eight suggestions: 
First and most importantly, editorial 
budgets should not routinely cut 


Newspaper Industry Average Operating Margins 


1990 
14.8 


More Hard Numbers page 


weak economy. Newspaper owners 
should recognize that they are able 
make money because their publications 
are fulfilling public need. This obliga- 
tion doesn’t vanish when the economy 
erodes; anything more important 
times. Cutting back the wrong 
message, not journalists but readers, 
who don’t need more reasons not buy 
newspaper. are beyond “routine” 
and cuts must take place, the editor 
should intimately involved and 
should have voice the outcome. 

Second, publicly held news companies 
should find ways adjust their profit 
margins the realities the business 
they are in. Margins have been the 20s 
and creeping until recently and that 
just not consistent with industry that 
has struggle capture dollars, 
facing eroding readership, 
unmet journalistic needs. Wall Street will 


always push for bigger number, but 


when the long-term health the enter- 
prise threatened, some investors will 
turn other businesses anyway. 

Third, Wall Street should exposed 
this kind strategy. The markets will 
set their own rules, but can the media 
companies. The regular gatherings 
media companies and financial analysts 
should include emphasis editorial 
performance. Quality news coverage 
should presented core cost 
doing business, and could serve 
benchmark for stock pricing the key 
the long-term health the company. 

Fourth, what have here failure 
communicate, use the old movie 
line. Business-side people, specifically 
executives, should get know and un- 
derstand newsrooms and news people, 
particularly about why the numbers 
the best way measure journalis- 
tic success. And news people should not 
only required understand how the 
business works financially; they should 


2000 


understand how the newsroom itself al- 
locates and spends its money. There re- 
mains sense entitlement among 
journalists that increases natural ten- 
sions. Financial understanding might 
ease those somewhat. 

Fifth, newspaper companies should re- 
port themselves, warts and all. This 
would painful but helpful. readers 
understood newspaper economics, they 
could powerful allies offering sup- 
port for new philosophies profitability. 
Sixth, start-up procedures for new ven- 
tures should include orderly plan for 
what happens the people involved 
the venture fails. Risk should balanced 
reward for good performance even 
projects don’t turn out successful. 
Seventh, for the longer term, publicly 
held newspaper companies that are con- 
cerned about journalism could consider 
alternative forms ownership, including 
going private (although there assur- 
ance there; most the best newspapers 
are public), multiple classes stock, and 
spinoffs. More radical steps, such Nel- 
son willing the St. Petersburg 
Times educational institution, are 
less likely. But look backward. Forty years 
ago almost newspaper was publicly 
owned. Change can take place. 

Eighth, company boards and key exec- 
utive groups could include some repre- 
sentation from editors. Symbolically and 
practically, their being the table can 
add something. 

Was Jay Harris right resign? Will the 
waters close over the issues has raised? 
one proposing change the free- 
market economy, but this unique mo- 
ment where some tough issues have been 
raised. They brushed aside. 
The boat should keep rocking. 


David Laventhol, publisher and editorial 
director was publisher the Los 
Angeles Times during the last recession. 


the interests readers and shareholders are odds, which takes priority? 
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Steve Rossi 


Rossi the recently named president the Knight 
Ridder newspaper division and fifteen-year busi- 
ness executive the company. Following budget 
meeting earlier that Friday, March 16, Rossi sent 
e-mail memorandum the Mercury 
publisher, Jay Harris, raising number issues 
and asking him respond Monday noon. Here 
are some excerpts: 


CONTENTS: would recommend taking hard 
look the recent reader research. the Mercury 
News’s market similar our other markets, the 
research will indicate that readers want more local news. The 


Mercury News front pages are consistently local and com- 


pelling, while the inside the section very heavily weight- 
toward foreign news. This may something reconsider. 
Readers want tighter editing, and they want relevance. They 
want know why the story important them, and they 
want see clear utility. 


PROFITABILITY: The key thoughts keep mind here are 
that the margins the Mercury News have ranged between 
percent and percent over the past years, largely depen- 
dent upon the strength employment advertising. need 
move that range order step with the goal 
move KR’s overall margins up. The Mercury News controllable 
margins (revenue less operating expenses excluding 
newsprint) have slipped down over the past few years. 


Jay Harris 


Here are excerpts from Harris’s March reply Rossi and 
Tony Ridder, Knight Ridder’s 


teve asked review thoughts how proceed 
the Mercury News light the current economic down- 
turn. will share them this memo. 

also use this letter submit resignation chairman 
and publisher the Mercury News. 

with deep regret. 

But resign the hope that doing will cause you 
closely examine the wisdom the parameters for 2001 profit 
Steve gave the Mercury News senior executive team our 
meeting Friday. Meeting the goal will necessitate deep and ill- 
advised staff and expense reductions the Mercury News. 

The profit target Steve laid out Friday cannot achieved 
short layoffs. recommend, therefore, that lower target 


Tony Ridder 


established given the mutual desire avoid lay- 

Given the substantial number our readers, 
and residents our community, who were born 
other nations, the equally significant number 
employed global businesses, and the many 
readers for whom such news priority, would 
recommend that the weighting proper and 
should not changed. 

Steve told that Tony has approved change 
the long-standing guideline that Knight Rid- 
der newspapers return their communities one 
percent their annual operating profit. recom- 
mend against this. 

More important than anything else, recommend that you 
take greater time and the appropriate care with the appropri- 
ate decisions ahead. Particularly important are those decisions 
that will affect the quality and reputation the newspaper. 


é 


Tony Ridder 


Late Monday, March 19, memorandum the staff was issued 
Tony Ridder (and three other Knight Ridder executives). 


his sad and difficult time for all us. are deeply 
sorry about Jay’s resignation. came surprise. 
asked him reconsider, but would not. 

want tell you about our meeting with Jay and his top 
managers Friday. The meeting was attended Steve Rossi, 
president the newspaper division, Jerry Ceppos, vice president 
for news, Mary Jean Connors, senior vice president for human 
resources, and Garry Effren, vice president and controller 
Knight Ridder. While the meeting was tough and candid, Steve 
made clear that wanted layoffs full-time newsroom em- 
ployees and hoped avoid layoffs full-time employees else- 
where the building. conceded that this might mean re- 
structuring some business-side departments but stressed that 
he, like Jay, did not want damage the long-term future the 
Mercury News. think important that you know that. 


Jay Harris 


Harris was the closing speaker Friday, April the American 
Society Newspaper Editors convention Washington. Excerpts: 


brought Knight Ridder 1985. 


was the conviction that newspapers are public trust that 
understood then and understand even better today that 
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Their Own Words 
The Harris 
hesignation 


good newspaper and good business hand hand. In- 
deed, without good business would impossible for 
newspaper good journalism over the long haul. 

But some point one comes ask what meant good 
business? What good enough terms profitability and sus- 
tained year-to-year profit improvement? And how you bal- 
ance maintaining strong business with your responsibilities 
the steward public trust? Maybe that the most important 
question because our business you approach public 
trust well business different from most businesses. 

Most businesses can reduce expenses more less propor- 
tionately with demand and revenue without doing irreparable 
damage their core capabilities, their market position their 
mission. Manufacturing businesses are good example. When 
fewer items are bought fewer items need made and lay- 
offs various areas are possible. But news and readers’ inter- 
ests not contract with declining advertising. Nor does our 
responsibility the public get smaller revenue declines 
newsprint becomes more expensive. That where the balanc- 
ing act comes in. That where the character leaders comes 
and the priorities they set. 

publisher wrote this week say respected de- 
cision resign and hoped would respect his decision stay 
the job and put out the best paper could for his commu- 
nity. And that newspaper still quite good. 

Not only respect his decision, know the right one 
are set the balance right again. 

need people like that publisher working the inside 
support good journalism and build healthy businesses. Great in- 
stitutions fail when they are overcome corrupting ideal 
when the good people who sustain them lose faith and leave. 

made the choice work from the outside. Nancy Wood- 
hull, friend and talented editor who died too soon used say, 
much easier rock the boat when not it.” 


Geneva Overholser 


July morning three years ago, 
sat Jay Harris’s office the San 
Jose Mercury News and told him 
story that Gene Patterson had told me. was about John 
“Jack” Knight, and encounter had years ago with Nelson 
Poynter, then owner the St. Petersburg Times. “Jack saw Nel- 
son Gridiron dinner Washington. They were the 
men’s room, standing the urinals. And Jack leaned down 
Nelson, who was diminutive guy, and said, ‘I’ve got an- 
nouncement coming next week and wonder what you 
think it? Nelson said, what And Jack said, 


Geneva Overholser (genevaoh@aol.com), syndicated columnist 
for The Washington Post Writers Group, writes regularly for 
about newspapers. Among the positions she has held are editori- 
writer for The New York Times, editor The Des Moines 
Register, and ombudsman for The Washington Post. She also 
served nine years the Pulitzer Prize board. 
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Widening 


Tony Ridder 


Excerpt from April column Mercury News: 


was surprised Jay Harris’s resignation anyone reading 

this column. learned few minutes after announced 

the Mercury News staff via e-mail. came the Knight 
Ridder office, stayed only few minutes and made clear that 
did not wish discuss the issue with anyone the corporate 
staff including me. That, too, was surprising; was of- 
fice the time. this day still haven’t heard from him. 

have known Jay well, and worked closely with him, for 
more than twelve years. late 1988 came Miami from 
the Philadelphia Daily News, where had been executive ed- 
itor. had picked him assistant. early 1994, when 
the Mercury News’ publisher’s spot opened up, was more 
than pleased able appoint someone Jay’s caliber. 

Now here are seven years later. has ended badly, and 
probably will never know everything that went wrong. But this 
know: Times are lot harder 2001 the newspaper in- 
dustry (actually, all media supported advertising), than 
they have been for long time. And they are especially hard 
the nation’s high-tech heartland. 

Nobody knows how long downturn will last. Nor, the 
early stages, how severe will be. you trim the sails 
ready for whatever rough weather may come your way. 

While find all this distressing many levels, the worst 
love most this world: the San Jose Mercury News and the 
community serves. 

was privileged participate some the important 
events that helped shape the San Jose have today. That 
might participate permitting cyclical downturn the 
economy damage them unthinkable. 


Conversation 


taking Knight Newspapers public. Whaddya think about that, 
Nelson?’ And quick shot Nelson replied, ‘Jack, think 

Jay chuckled about the anecdote offered up, but re- 
sponded, “There’s point lamenting the reality what 
happened thirty years ago.” Then added: “Increased prof- 
itability and improved journalism and public service are not 
definition mutually exclusive although there are ways 
that you can get increased profitability that make them 
mutually exclusive.” 

few weeks ago, Harris apparently ran against some 
those ways and resigned. When got the word, thought: 
This could for the profits-over-journalism dilemma what 
Staples Center did for blurring between news and advertising 
bring last the forefront discussion. many people 
have resigned over the years frustration; few spoke out 
the time. There are always good reasons. For example, when you 
speak out, you make things difficult for people you care about. 

1990, gave speech Gannett’s corporate meeting 
suggesting that this company, which had proven its boldness 
with the launch USA Today and its imaginativeness 


Harris has brought long-festering truth the 


through its leading role hiring women and minorities, 


might also lead the industry proving that public compa- 
nies can well employees, readers and communities 
even they, necessarily, well shareholders. have 
thought screamed obscenities. publisher, Charles Ed- 
wards, took the flak. 

was also 1990 that Gene Roberts resigned editor 
The Philadelphia called plead that would 
public with what knew his passionate concern about 
profit pressures. said wanted avoid poisoning the well 
for his successor. 

When people speak out, others look for motives that sap 
the power it. This editor had presumed too much, that one 
was hothead, another had personal issues. Most editors just 
stick the job. Partly that’s because the money awfully 
good these days and tightly tied the financial performance 
the company (as Jay put his ASNE speech, those gold- 
parachutes can become golden handcuffs and blindfolds 
well). But the main thing that everyone has high hopes, and 
there are always some victories, and journalism engaging 
work. 

What Jay Harris stood before ballroom full news exec- 
utives ASNE and told us, strong and steady tone, that 
have been accommodating ourselves the unacceptable. 
showed how our collaboration has permitted the con- 
struction system which serving the market trumps serv- 
ing democracy, and profits matter more than anything else. 

It’s slow and silent surrender. There are those who will focus 
the generous investments made the Mercury News and 
those who will speculate about hidden meanings sympathize 
with Knight Ridder executives. But the point that Jay’s resigna- 
tion made far larger. has brought long-festering truth 
the forefront our consciences, and most the people that 
room where nary cough was heard and people seemed 
hardly breathing knew it. 


what should do? For one thing, conduct research 
that can put meat the bones the longtime lamenta- 
tions. Stephen Lacy, media economist who heads the 
Michigan State University School Journalism, studying 
the relationship between short-term economic pressures and 
long-term value. “Preliminary indications are that the higher 
the margins,” has said, “the higher the loss circulation 
the 1990s.” This, bears out, will invaluable information. 
would any substantiation connections between budget 
cuts and decline journalistic excellence. And especially 
promising terms reaching publishers connections be- 
tween the cuts and the criticisms readers have. For example, 
readers tell they hate our careless errors, and charge 
likelier now misspell words and use bad grammar. Well, 
copy desks have typically taken most the work com- 
posing rooms, and few that know have staffed any- 
where near sufficiently response: these staffing conversions 
were too tempting gold mine for hard-pressed newspapers. 
Little wonder that people putting the newspaper together have 
less time painstakingly over copy much less come 
with engaging and accurate display type. 

Or, take diversity. Figures released ASNE show that the 


number minorities newsrooms has declined slightly, de- 
spite increased hiring. The problem retention. looking 
why people color have left newsrooms, seems likely 
we'll find dissatisfaction about acceptance and opportunities. 
But might well also find unhappiness over pay, given the 
low level beginning newspaper salaries. 


Iso due some examination are the effects reduced 
training budgets. newshole cuts and reallocations. 
the fact that cut off (and don’t seek) subscribers not 
interest our advertisers. That reduce our own promo- 
tion budgets even preach others about the power 
advertising. 

We’re told that c.e.o. could possibly stand the quar- 
ter-to-quarter profit pressures, lest his stock and his com- 
pany unable borrow money worse, taken over. 
But are sure? The analyst John Morton told “Grade the 
Bay area media watchdog group (www.gradethe- 
news.org), that “newspapers are such heavy cash flow busi- 
nesses even hard times, that they cut off from 
capital formation even their stock price fell.” for 
takeover, Morton surprisingly said, “Historically, newspaper 
companies don’t launch unfriendly tender offers for another 
newspaper company. It’s too collegial business for that.” Nor 
non-newspaper companies show much interest. 

must widen this conversation, then, talk business 
savvy people about the effect the short-term pressures and 
what might done about them. thoughtful lawyers about 
the impact our First Amendment standing when are 
seen just another commodity. board members media 
companies see how they view their responsibility toward 
journalistic excellence. And, not least, those who work for 
newspapers. Whenever write these issues, swamped 
responses. 

editor the Southwest wrote, “The truth that 
most media companies you can’t even engage the corporate 
bosses frank and open discussion. you have talk 
about it, just leave.” editor New York Times-owned 
newspaper says, “We are trying figure out how achieve 
double-digit earnings increases this year without destroying 
most what has made such powerful force the com- 
munity.” And journalist Gannett-owned paper cites 
ombudsman reports that readers ask for “more detail, not 
less. More national and international news, not less. And 
more information general. couple them even com- 
plained about our fruitless chase for demographic that 
doesn’t know there the expense reliable readers 
who have been buying our product for years.” There 
much here get out the public and that, the end, 
the real audience. For it’s their right know that abridged 
when shareholder interests dominate. 

And who going bring all this the public but us? Jay 
Harris ended that interview with three years ago saying, 
“It possible make lot money and bad journalism 
and ruin newspaper. But it’s also possible make lot 
money, build stronger franchise and better journalism. 
all depends the people.” That remains true. Jack Knight 
longer around. But are. 
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Frank Blethen 


ublic-company ownership and con- 

patible with newspaper’s public 
service stewardship. Combine the two and our ability invest 
original news content and long-term reader connection 
severely limited. 

Being publicly traded means your fiduciary responsibility 
maximize profits, which forces you focus short-term 
decision-making. This works against long-term investment 
decisions and the aggressive development original, inde- 
pendent local content. 

This always been clear today. 

About twenty-five years ago, began transitioning from 
mostly locally owned, private, independent newspapers 
what today has become industry dominated absentee 
chain owners and publicly traded companies. 

The market and its investors demand annual profit growth. 
response, the industry started using profit margins the Holy 
Grail prove are more profitable than most other industries. 

High and increasing margins became essential try in- 
terest institutional investors who viewed staid, mature 
industry and dull investment. Especially compared the 
glitter and promise the tech and dot-com world. 

the early stages this transition knew the first genera- 
tion people who began building the public newspaper com- 
panies and laying the foundation for today’s concentration 
ownership. They were experienced newspaper operators, often 
with news backgrounds. For the most part, they had respect for 
quality, local journalism, and our public-service stewardship. 


OTHER VOICES 


Peter Goldmark, jr. (Publisher, International 


Herald Tribune). The dilemma balancing journalistic impera- 
tives with financial requirements resists all formulaic approaches. 
Not every newshole cut assault quality journalism; not 
every increase editorial staffing reduces the profit margin. The 
danger these and other input-based dipstick tests that one 
can assign theological significance what easily measured 
and shy away from the tougher job judging the quality, force, 
and relevance the journalism the case issue. 

The San Jose Mercury News one America’s great papers. 
trust will remain such. But salute Jay Harris for drawing 
the line between profit and good journalism where thought 
had drawn for his paper, that community, this 
moment. served many years public life and there came one 
two moments when had tell governor that was his 
right what intended do, but that would have 
pick badge the door and without me. There are 
few lonelier moments professional life. 

also served the Knight Ridder board, and I’ve seen the 
company limit margins the name sound journalism. 
That’s tough road; sometimes it’s the only road. 
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Going Get Worse’ 


But time passed, the market’s short-term profit demands con- 
tinued and ownership concentration increased. moved into 
new generation chain newspaper leaders. Frequently, 
today’s chains and public company leaders are business-side, 
corporate people whose priority must keeping their institu- 
tional investors and the stock market happy. personal 
epiphany occurred the early when realized the industry 
had replaced important words like “communities” and “news- 
papers” with new words like “markets” and “properties.” 

Perhaps public ownership itself wouldn’t harmful 
for the rapid increase ownership concentration. 

3ut there simply way large, faceless, institutional in- 
vestor going spend time worrying about readers, content, 
and the quality our journalism. 

Today the negative consequences public newspaper own- 
ership combined with media ownership concentration has be- 
come clear. Most alarming that going get worse. Our 
nation’s newspaper and journalistic voices are less diverse, in- 
dependent, and bold than ever before. Democracy and public 
service are not well served this trend. 

The wonderful journalists populating our newsrooms today 
are fighting the good fight. But it’s losing battle against re- 
lentless market. Only radical action can stem the tide. Serious 
limitations should put ownership concentration news- 
papers and other media. And tax laws that drive privately held 
newspapers into public-chain hands need changed. Any- 
thing short this and the next twenty-five years will sad 
period for the news business and for our country. 

Frank Blethen majority owner, publisher, and c.e.o. The 
Seattle Times. has been one the leaders effort elim- 
inate the estate tax. 


Pam Johnson (Poynter Institute). Jay Harris’s bold ac- 
tion opened important discussions all corners our in- 
dustry. newsrooms, feed our journalistic passion 
through each other’s experiences. But been strong 
vocal missionaries spread that passion outside our doors. 
Our voices and our advocacy behalf journalism may 
never more important than they are now. 

One great story tell involves progress we’ve made that in- 
fluences the quality journalism. We’ve committed basics 
that emphasize accuracy, credibility, and connections with our 
communities. are creating new pathways diversity. 
are expanding our journalism beyond newspapers. know 
more about our readers, our communities, and our relation- 
ships with them than ever before. are the best sources in- 
formation across the country. 

also have great story about what distinguishes from 
other businesses. Newspapers are unique, presenting whole 
new picture the world each day. Newspapers are vital cre- 
ating that shared understanding every day and over time. 
must help our companies quantify this commitment better 
than have the past. 


What High Margins Mean the Trenches 


ARIEL HART 


taking measures against 
enue crunch, but garnered 
headlines with aggressive 
profit goals and drama the top. And 
the media world ponders profits and pub- 
lic trust the wake the Jay Harris resig- 
nation, journalists from the chain are feel- 
ing the pain. Here are some voices from 
the other end sharp pencil: 


Mike Jacobs, editor the Grand Forks 
Herald, the North Dakota daily’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning coverage the 
1997 floods that wiped out his city. During 
the four months after the flood, Knight 
Ridder sent sixty loaners from other pa- 
pers, and blink rebuilding the 
newsroom, which had burned 
down. This March, though, demanded 
revenue margin high enough require 
cuts. achieve that margin, Jacobs froze 
three open positions and laid off three 


veteran journalists from editorial staff 


thirty-nine. “It extremely difficult 
sit down next someone you know and 


tell them His voice fades. miss 
them. They are our friends.” 

takes time, meanwhile, learn 
work with fewer resources. When key cen- 
sus data came out midweek early April, 
for example, the Herald was all over it. But 
one picked the slack elsewhere. “You 


get here and your weekend budget full 


holes,” says Jacobs. “It hurts when you have 
staff that for many years has put together 
surprisingly good coverage seven days 
week, and now you have make compro- 
mises you have made earlier.” 

Jacobs, who calls himself Knight Rid- 
der says the paper will pull 
through. pride myself being good ed- 
itor. I’m trying good businessman.” 

Last summer, the Grand Forks Herald 
asked Jaime DeLage return its re- 
porting staff. His job installing solar 
electric systems wasn’t paying the bills, 
was happy take his notebook 
again. “At the time felt like, boy, there’s 
opportunities everywhere,” 
“Shortly after that heard whispers 
impending layoffs.” 

The Herald not guild paper, 
everyone’s job was the table. DeLage 


covers the legislature solo from Bismarck, 
and knows that position vulnerable. 
The anxiety lingers, and and his col- 
leagues take care productive. “It was 
certainly incentive produce bylines 
nothing else,” says. But that precludes 
taking the time sniff out larger projects. 
“Trolling hard do,” says, “when 
pumping out stories every day.” 

Rick Tulsky relatively new the San 
Jose Mercury News got there Au- 
gust but isn’t new the tension 
that comes with cost cuts. The investiga- 
tive reporter was The Philadelphia In- 
quirer when profit pressures hit the 
early 1990s. “It made it, the end, not 
the special place had been,” says. Tul- 
sky’s time the Los Angeles Times coin- 
cided with Mark Willes’s tumultuous 
reign the Cereal Killer. From Tulsky’s 
perspective, the low morale spawned 
cuts tough shake. “It takes until the 
next really great says. The only 
problem that the budget that makes 
newsroom need that story also makes the 
story harder get. “To the degree those 
corners are cut,” Tulsky says, never 
know what stories didn’t find.” 
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After publisher Harris quit hopes prompting Knight Ridder rethink profit goals, Mercury News staffers briefly walked out 


q 
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Although the Akron Beacon Journal cut 
eight newsroom people, its Sunday mag- 
azine, and opinion page, Bob Dyer, fea- 
ture writer the paper, says that his 
plate full work likes. still 
free pursue good stories. But Dyer 
isn’t pitching them all. Three his top 
twelve ideas would now too expen- 
sive, says. sits them, hoping 
sources will come Ohio, that the 
pinch will pass and the stories will still 
worth writing. project like Ques- 
tion for which the Beacon 
Journal funded focus groups, poll, and 
multiple reporters and which won 
the Pulitzer Prize for Public Service 
1994 would tougher sell” today. 

“For long time thought was 
major advantage work for public 
says. “But now I’m having 
serious second thoughts.” 

After being laid off from the Beacon Jour- 
nal March, Mark Schlueb gained brief 
Internet fame (or notoriety) for profane 
letter Anthony Ridder. “You faceless cor- 
porate hacks take break from your golf 
game long enough scream that circula- 
tion must stay up, but then you order arbi- 
trary budget cuts that force the elimination 
entire sections the Sunday paper,” 


TOP THE HEAD: Philadelphia Inquirer 
reporter Wendy Ginsberg had thought 


a 
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Schlueb, 
now the Orlando 
Sentinel, regrets how 
his outburst was re- 

ceived. just wish 


wrote. 


people would 
more attention 
what Knight Ridder’s 
doing than the dirty 
words that put 
letter,” says. 
Schlueb, who left 
the last family-owned daily Florida 
the News-Journal Daytona Beach 
Akron, says the strong emotions 
that the layoffs sparked affected report- 
ing the paper. “You threaten 
jobs and instead worrying about get- 
ting story done they start worrying 
about feeding their families,” says. “All 
the reporters talked with found them- 
selves much less productive.” 

his ten months Akron, Schlueb 
uncovered scandals that precipitated 
state ethics investigation and helped de- 
feat incumbent sheriff. thinks the 
Beacon-Journal has the tools great 
stories, but he’s not sure about its fu- 
ture. “It will harder for them at- 
tract the quality journalists they have 
become accustomed to,” says. 

Mike McGraw The Kansas City Star 
trying see both sides the current cri- 
sis. Travel will limited this year, and 
colleague’s recent request for new data- 
base was denied. the other hand, like 
many Knight Ridder journalists, Mc- 
Graw owns chunk company stock 
and not indifferent its fortunes. “Do 
want stocks tank and portfo- 
lio hell?” says. “Of course not.” 
But doesn’t think spectacular stock 
value the only way survive, either. 
would much rather this paper remain 
good paper,’ says, “than see 
stock perform well.” 

Thrity Umrigar left her job the Akron 
Beacon health writer 1999 for 
fellowship. The paper helped with the 
costs Nieman class, gender, and 
race, then assigned her its Sunday mag- 
azine last August. Umrigar put her train- 
ing work profiles that explored so- 
cial divides, like the different ways that 
racism had affected three generations 
local black family. “They finally were real- 
making use she says. 

January, though, the magazine was 
gone, the victim series cuts, and 
Umrigar was sent back her health beat. 
She imagines pulled from time 


time cover for some the eight 
newsroom staff members who were 
asked leave April. “It’s paradoxical,” 
she says. “Here was Nieman and they 
had this great series speakers, three 
times week people would come talk 
about the nobility journalism. was 
disillusioning come back this.” 


Ariel Hart writer Atlanta. 


HARD NUMBERS 


20.8 percent Knight operating 
margin 2000 

percent Knight operating 
margin 

earnings were down this first quarter 
from the first quarter 2000 


2000 

19.7 operating margin 

21.5 percent: E.W. Scripps operating margin 
2000 

14.1 percent: Scripps operating margin 

The amount EW. Scripps 


earnings are down first quarter from its 
newspaper and television business, 
compared first quarter last year 


26.3 Jones Print Publication 
operating margin 2000 

Jones Print Publication 
operating margin 


earnings first quarter compared 
first quarter last year 

202 The number workers laid 
off Dow Jones cost-cutting move 


Decrease full-run adver- 
tising February 2001 compared 
February 2000 the Los Angeles Times 

February 2000, Tribune Co. 

35.5 percent Decrease advertising vol- 
ume The Wall Street Journal Febru- 
ary 2001 compared February 2000 


tion for newsprint price end 2002 
$515/metric ton Average 1999 news- 
print price (newsprint percent 
newspaper's costs) 


Sources: John Morton, Morton Research; The 
New York Times; USA Today; The Associated 
Press, Inland Press Association 
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drew Kohut observes page 52, the rise lurid, personally intrusive journalism undermines the public’s be- 
lief the watchdog role. Strong journalists carry their shoulders the sins weak and cynical ones. 

Can stay target? Monica Lewinsky and Wen Lee are receding our rear view mirrors, but 
difficult see the future. Who will play the part Ida Tarbell now, helping create kind journalism 
that can monitor the new concentrations power that are coming into existence, just they were 1900? 
Now, when power going global and the very media companies work for throw the kind weight that 
Standard Oil did then? 


How investigative reporting evolves depends partly the spirit the time which exists and part- 


Lauren Janis page 48. the quality work still being produced television, explored Neil Hick- 


“TV With Teeth” article page 42. the voluminous and sometimes heroic work that being 


country, Tracy Barnett and Steve Weinberg de- 


scribe page 54. the first piece this special 


a 
% 
¢ 
4 
4 
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start with our cover girl, Ida Tarbell. Investigative reporting existed before she zeroed 
Standard Oil, but she and her muckraking colleagues reshaped the form. Over the next 100 
many others contributed its evolution, some them sprinkled through the follow- 
ing pages “Role Models” boxes accomplished current investigators saluting those who 
inspired them. Here the turn another century, Tarbell would amazed the breadth 
and variety investigative work. 
Would she proud worried? The duty monitor power political, corporate, whatever for the 
benefit the general public why get carry the great shield the First Amendment. That watchdog 
role close the journalistic heart the matter. But Bill Kovach and Tom Rosenstiel point out page 
50, the role not guaranteed, and some ways threatened. Strikingly, threatened part inade- 
quate, unfair, off-target work that echoes the style investigative reporting but not its core. And An- 


the journalistic institutions that not nourish it. But depends also the quality 
the people who pitch and approve and produce the stories. And here the news good. Young journalists 
the turn this century can inspired the best efforts Jeff Gerth, portrayed Ted Gup’s profile 


page 32. the documentary filmmaker Robert Richter, plugging away against the odds, profiled 


— 


done day and day out, often without fanfare many newspapers and few magazines across the 


section, Florence George Graves points out that 
see ahead for investigative journalism, but 
can look around the people who produce now 


| 


CONNECTION 


What Investigate Linked Who Are 


FLORENCE GEORGE GRAVES 


remember 

which one 

stories about Sen- 

ator 

wood’s sexual mis- 

conduct prompt- 
Joan Valdina, 
savvy octogenarian 
Unitarian Uni- 
versalist church, ask the question that 
would ignite maybe bet- 
ter word investigation own 
psyche. don’t recall her exact words, but 
one Sunday after church, instead of- 
fering pat the back for breaking the 
big story, she hollered something like, 
love know what happened you 
child that caused you become 
investigative reporter!” 

It’s hard for investigative reporters 
know what really motivates them 
their choice stories, their determina- 
tion work day and night nail down 
information. But given the sometimes 
awesome power invested di- 
minish some lives while enhancing oth- 
ers, occasional introspection doesn’t 
seem too much ask. 

neighbor’s question suggested some 
dark childhood secret? began torturing 
myself, almost methodically going 
through the file cabinet memory, 


Florence George Graves veteran in- 
vestigative reporter and editor. 1980 
she founded Common Cause Magazine, 
which won National Magazine Award 
for general excellence 1987. With 
Charles Shepard, she broke the Senator 
Bob Packwood sexual misconduct story 
for The Washington Post, which led 
his eventual resignation. She resident 
scholar the Brandeis University 
Women’s Studies Research Center. 


but nothing too traumatic 
turned up. something 
fact did “happen” me, 
think was subtle, slow re- 
alization that things are not 
always they seem. 

The same kind thing, ap- 
parently, “happened” other 
investigative reporters, includ- 
ing some the best us, such 
Bob Woodward and Kather- 
ine Boo, both The Washing- 
ton Post. Both learned chil- 
dren that people operate 
different levels 
Woodward recalls working 
janitor his father’s law of- 
fice Wheaton, Illinois, 
high school student the 
1950s when curiosity led him 
through his father’s files. There 
discovered some the 
best-kept secrets the town’s 
citizens and realized that 
public world and secret 
world” could exist simultane- 
ously. “Vivid” how re- 
members the the 
“concealment” and “hypocrisy,” 


Author and daughter: ‘What happened child?’ 


found those files. Then, much later, “fascinated” the way her mother’s 


while Navy officer stationed the Pen- 
tagon, “saw lot communications 
traffic.” The man who voted for Richard 
Nixon 1968 began develop hostility 
toward the Vietnam war. began be- 
lieve “that something was grievously off 
the track,” that “the government had mis- 
applied its was reading The 
Washington Post, liked its “deeply skepti- 
cal” sense inquiry, and began realize 
that journalism was one way help make 
institutions accountable. 

Kate Boo, whose Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning work disclosed neglect and abuse 
Washington’s group homes for the men- 
tally ill, notes that her mother “grew 


and her mother’s siblings’ choices life 
were circumscribed their economic 


circumstances. “Who knows what’s in- 
side that makes us” choose certain 


stories, says Boo. But she acknowledges 
that “there’s self-interest” her focus 
“the incredibly powerful stories the 
lives ordinary people.” She says she 
gets “an enormous amount from the 
people write about,” including ideas 
about how live meaningful life. 
Does that mean that Woodward and 
Boo truly “objective” iournal- 
ism’s supposed Holy Grail? Probably. 
this matter side with Jack Fuller, pres- 
ident the Tribune Company’s pub- 


poor and smart and proud,” and Boo lishing operation, who wrote his 
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IDA TARBELL, 
PATRON SAINT 


STEVE WEINBERG 


does not look like anything espe- 
cially impressive today. sits 
out-of-the-way shelf, one millions 
research library. Its green cover has 


use, occasional abuse and, ultimately, lack 
use. mentioned Twentieth Cen- 
tury American history courses college 
campuses. But hardly anybody alive has 
read from beginning end, all 815 
pages. 

That shame, because the book 


probably the greatest work investigative 


journalism ever written. The History the 
Standard Oil Company the unprepos- 
sessing title. Ida (for Minerva) Tarbell. 

Born 1857 rural northwestern 


when she started researching the world’s 
most powerful corporation and its chief 
executive, John Rockefeller. the 
time she started, Tarbell had won mea- 
sure fame for her serialized biographies 
McClure’s Magazine Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Abraham Lincoln. Finding 
new material about those historical fig- 
ures had been difficult, given how much 
had already been published about them. 
But determined, talented Tarbell had 
succeeded. 

Rockefeller presented different kind 
challenge. was alive, not dead, and 
the zenith his power. had in- 
tention letting mere journalist and 
woman, that assault his empire. 

Tarbell’s biggest obstacle, however, was 
neither her gender nor oppo- 
sition. Rather, her biggest obstacle was the 
craft journalism. She proposed inves- 
tigate Standard Oil and Rockefeller 
using documents hundreds thou- 
sands pages scattered throughout the 
nation then fleshing out her findings 
through well-informed interviews with 
the company’s current and former execu- 
tives, competitors, government regulators, 
antitrust lawyers, and academic experts. 

other words, Tarbell proposed 
practice what today considered inves- 
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Pennsylvania, Tarbell was forty-three 


faded after ninety-seven years heavy 


PAPER TRAIL: explain Standard Oil, Tarbell reinvented investigative reporting 


tigative reporting. But 1900, she 
began her research, investigative report- 
ing did not exist such scale. Tarbell 
would have reshape the form. 

who was this reporter willing 
take Standard Oil and Rockefeller? Ida 
Tarbell possessed relentless curiosity 
from young age. The circumstances 
her upbringing eventually focused that 
curiosity Standard Oil. The first major 
oil find the continental United States 
occurred northwestern Pennsylvania, 
just short ride from birthplace, 
and just two years after her birth. Like 
many others the region, Tarbell’s father 
Franklin did his best capitalize the 
oil boom. started tank-building busi- 
ness, given the pressing need for contain- 
ers transport the liquid gold. 

Tarbell grew the oil culture. 
She heard her father and his contempo- 
raries talk about the rapacious corpora- 
tion that Rockefeller had built from 
scratch. All those decades later, when 
editor McClure decided somebody 
had explain the tentacles the gi- 
gantic trusts his reader- 
ship, seemed natural focus the 
biggest trust all, Standard Oil. also 
seemed natural assign the project 
Tarbell. 

But did not seem natural all for 
Tarbell approach the assignment 
seeking documents such transcripts 
congressional hearings, court files, pro- 
bate papers, and land deeds. She invented 


the paper-trail school journalism. Pre- 
vious exposés newspapers and maga- 
zines had been based largely combi- 


nation interviewing, gossip, and obser- 


vations made while undercover. The re- 
sult lots inaccurate journalism that 
sometimes contained kernels truth. 

new brand investigative re- 
porting had impact. Rockefeller, al- 
most universally considered aggres- 
sive but fair businessman and devout 
Christian practicing world-class philan- 
thropy before Tarbell’s exposé, saw his 
reputation around the world forever al- 
tered. President Theodore Roosevelt 
used Tarbell's findings anti-competi- 
tive practices, especially lower-than- 
market shipping rates Standard Oil nego- 
tiated with the railroads, push for in- 
creased government regulation. that 
atmosphere, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that Standard Oil had broken 
into smaller units decrease its some- 
times adverse impact wholesale and 
retail fuel prices. 

Tarbell, only mildly devoted orga- 
nized religion, instead made accuracy her 
bible. Whether they know not, the 


investigative journalists A.D. 2001 owe 


great deal !da Tarbell. 


Steve Weinberg, longtime contributing 


Tarbell with the help Alicia Patter- 
son Fellowship and grant from the Fund 


for Investigative Journalism. 
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1996 book, News Values: “No 
one has ever achieved objective 
journalism, and one ever 
could.” Fuller reminds that 
“the bias the observer always 
enters the picture, not color- 
ing the details least guiding 
the choice them.” then 
explains: don’t use bias here 
term opprobrium. One 
might have optimistic bias 
bias toward virtue. the 
inevitable consequence the 
combination one’s experi- 
ence and inbred nature.” Our 
goal, instead, should “work 
genuine intellectual integri- 
ty.” This means journalists 
should link “the truth disci- 
pline journalism with the 
highest standards scientific 
and academic debate,” and 
then apply the “Golden Rule” 
play square. 

1992, took evidence 


suggesting Senator Packwood’s pattern 


misuse senatorial power The Wash- 
ington Post. Woodward believes the Post 
“would have been remiss” had not 
taken the story. Almost year after the 
Anita Hill-Clarence 
the Post understood why Packwood’s be- 
havior was public issue. Yet tell 
you how many people have met who 
have assumed some personal partisan- 
ship part, asking whether 
Packwood had ever made improper 
advance whether had ever ex- 
perienced serious sexual harassment. The 
answers are “no” and although cer- 
tainly like many women the work- 
place, occasionally had been subjected 
obnoxious remarks. Does the fact that 
woman make more likely than 
man have recognized this particular 
kind abuse power? course. 
Should Woodward’s Navy service during 
the Vietnam war have disqualified him 
from reporting Watergate? Should Kate 
observations about her mother’s 
poverty have prevented her from report- 
ing the economically disadvantaged? 
Personal experience should not dis- 
qualification journalism. 


. . . 
child? write with some 
trepidation about Waco, 


Texas, where grew 
have seen how easily re- 
porters even uninten- 
tionally stereotyped hometown 
more than 100,000 people, and con- 


Lincoln Steffens. was aware 
the history what Steffens and his 
colleagues had done the early part 
the twentieth century. And then 
course there was Vietnam, before Wa- 
tergate. was the Navy from 1965 
1970 and saw close, and read the 
reporting it. course, there was 
David book. guess 
role model, it’s him.” 


Bob Woodward has been reporter and editor 
The Washington Post since 1971. 


“Role Models” interviews with Neil Hickey. 


sequently how easy would for 
reader project those stereotypes onto 
what about tell you. Waco 
“the heart Texas” halfway be- 
tween Dallas and Austin and just few 
minutes from President George 
Bush’s ranch the tiny town Craw- 
ford. Another tiny nearby community 
Mount Carmel was where David 
Koresh’s Branch Davidian compound 
exploded flames 1993. This tragic 
event became known the press and 
the culture simply leaving 
the town unfairly synonymous with 
weird people. don’t know anyone 
Waco other than some local journalists 
who had ever heard Koresh before 
the standoff, and the truth that Waco 
far more diverse than most people 
outside Texas imagine. Its accom- 
plished citizens include Dr. Berry 
Brazelton, the early childhood special- 
ist, Ann Richards, the salty and liberal 
former Texas governor, and Robert Ful- 
ghum, the minister and author All 
Really Need Know Learned 
Kindergarten. much for stereotypes. 

And acutely aware how dan- 
time, try recall accurately child- 
hood experiences through the lens 
adult. But sometimes that’s our only 
choice. 

Over the years have wondered, 
occasion, why had been determined 
since the time was young child 
pursue the path investigative 
reporter. elementary school re- 
member reading biographies famous 


BOB WOODWARD 


people and being especially 
taken those Ida Tarbell 
and Nellie Bly, two turn-of- 
the twentieth century muck- 
rakers. remember thinking, 
“That’s what want do.” 

But why had their lives res- 

onated with me, baby 

boomer from relatively pros- 
perous Texas family, growing 
when most women didn’t 
consider professional careers? 
Looking back, realize the ex- 
tent which growing 
Texas during the 1950s and 
1960s shaped future 
journalist. Negotiating 
there helped see just how 
skillfully people can operate 
different, sometimes in- 
congruent, levels, and how dif- 
ficult can figure out 
what really going on. 

stop wondering 
about certain aspects life 
Texas. Why were there separate drinking 
fountains for “whites” and “coloreds” 
public places? Why did close friend’s 
parents treat her decision marry 
Catholic there had been death 
the family? Why Jews allowed 
join the country club? Why should girls 
bother excel school they were 
not entitled use their knowledge 
the world beyond the home? 

had difficulty reconciling all this. 
Church was huge part our lives, and 
there was not the slightest doubt that 
Jesus taught should love our neigh- 
bors ourselves, and that everyone was 
our neighbor (remember the Good 
Samaritan?). Our teachers told how 
lucky were live America, because 
everyone democracy created equal 
and has equal opportunities. But was 
obvious that there was huge dis- 
connect between what were told and 
what people seemed actually believe 
and do. was constantly confused. 

had housekeeper named Genner 
(pronounced “Gina”) Hastings, deeply 
religious black woman who worked 
our home for many years, and realize 
now that our relationship helped shape 
me. loved Genner, and believe she 
loved although I’m now open 
the possibility that perception her 
love for may have been mediated 
the fact that she was paid parents 
clean, cook, and help care for and 
four siblings. 

But from childhood perspective, 
was member our family. She 
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was great cook who prepared 


BOO 


much our food, including 
specialties such homemade 
mayonnaise, biscuits, and indi- 
vidual apricot pies that 
brother almost inhaled they 
came out the oven. happily 
planted wet kisses her and 
she me. Genner and were 
close that remember feel- 

ing comfortable probing more 
deeply about skin color, which 
gradually learned from 
observation divided us. 
Why was hers black and mine 
white? What did feel like 
black? She knew these ques- 
tions were asked out 
child’s need understand, and 
she answered them all matter- 
of-factly: God made some peo- 
ple white, some black, she ex- 
plained. She waved off ef- 
forts engage her what 
would now call political dis- 
cussions. 

Yet recall becoming mysti- 
fied, disturbed and even 
embarrassed that many 
businesses even had back en- 
trances that “coloreds” were 
required use. When would 
ask why, one ever gave 
answer that made any 
sense. once stole sip from 
“colored” drinking fountain, 
dare the powers that be. What would 
happen? Would get spanked? Would 
someone call the police? Would get 
sick perhaps even turn black? Noth- 
ing happened. 

True friendship requires reciprocity, 
and got older and realized that Gen- 
ner had separate and very different life, 
remember feeling the pain thought 
she should feel. She went home her 
tiny house dilapidated neighbor- 
hood Sixth Street, while lived 
spacious Georgian colonial with big 
white columns beautiful park. 

turns out, was reading the bi- 
ographies Ida Tarbell and Nellie Bly 
about the same time Rosa Parks had re- 
fused give her seat the Birm- 
ingham bus. realize now that during 
the early tumultuous years that phase 
the civil rights struggle, was learning 
profound lesson how the personal 
can become political. 

time passed, the news was filled 
with stories about Selma and Little Rock 
and Martin Luther King. heart went 
along those walks for freedom. was 
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once was researching nothing little story the read- 
ing room the FBI, which was empty except for 
and man who was hunched over, amid these enormous 
piles papers. recognized him Taylor Branch, although 
never met him. Just seeing him fascinated me. What was 
doing? What makes worth this lonely, difficult 
process going through tens thousands documents? 
What's for? was researching his book Parting the Wa- 
ters, wonderful telling the civil rights movement, 
labor love and passion. Just seeing him there the read- 
ing room made big impression me. 

“Jason DeParle The New York Times also influenced 
because has devoted his career writing about 
poverty America original, non-ideological ways, get- 
ting deeper his pieces than the usual stereotypes. John 
Hersey was reporter who could take something inef- 
fable and difficult the atomic bomb and cover from 
point view that let the reader see what really meant. 
What interests not necessarily the person who does 
one good investigative piece, but the people who 
over and over again. Bob Woodward, for example, finds 
himself keep alive that intellectual curiosity, and 
the backbreaking labor.” 


Katherine Boo Pulitzer Prize-winning investigative re- 
porter for The Washington Post. 


told that actually blacks were very 
happy, but the ungodly communists 
were stirring things the Soviet 
Union could then take over weakened 
America. might have believed that, but 
knew the spirit, the humanity, “the 
other,” and was sensitive the inher- 
ent unfairness that flowed simply from 
the color Genner’s skin. 

getting good answers many ques- 
tions because there were good an- 
swers, certainly none consistent with 
what was taught church and school. 
There seemed tacit agreement 
accept some things just they are, what 
some writers call the “shared narrative,” 
which can turn into unquestioned story 
lines dictating our lives. 

have come realize, too, that 
journalistic questions about Wash- 
ington have been variation 
efforts penetrate childhood mys- 
teries, almost biological impera- 
tive question the status quo. 
the case Senator Packwood, for exam- 
ple, why wasn’t any major news organi- 
zation tackling obvious follow-up 


story the Hill-Thomas hear- 
ings the problem sexual 
harassment Capitol Hill? 
How had the Senator gotten 
away with behavior that had 
been rumored Washington 
for almost two decades? 
reported the story, began 
realize ex- 
ploitation women fit into 
Washington’s 
tive”: for some, such behavior 
was simply perk power. 

now know some an- 
tion about what “happened” 
measure truth can right 
front you; that see you 
sometimes have shift your 
focus imagine yourself 
someone else’s place; and that 
finding involves many types 
searches, some which take 
long time. learned ques- 
tion authority, appearances, the 
view, and the way 
things are always done; 
aware the dangers general- 
izing and adhering any 
fixed ideology. 

These lessons became espe- 
cially poignant for during 
the past year when found an- 
other personal relationship 
with female different race spark- 
ing whole new set questions 
personal, political, and journalistic. 
After many years marriage, hus- 
band and traveled China last year 
adopt our daughter, Grace, now four. 
think often about what “happening” 
Grace she negotiates childhood. 
She asks “why” million times day. 
And see more clearly how naturally 
children who yet learned the 
artifices adults can ask surprising- 
penetrating questions about aspects 
life sometimes want hide from 
soften, even see. Thanks 
her, have what seems like million 
new questions own make 
plans write about national and inter- 
national issues that previously was 
blind to. Sometimes work may 
overlap with Grace’s inevitable search 
for the truth who she and why she 
here. Whatever she does life, some- 
day tell her what have learned: 
true her own experience. 
guided not some false idea objec- 
tivity, but intellectual honesty and 
the Golden Rule. 
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Why Jeff most 


also most controversial 


TED GUP 


1902, Ida 
Tarbell made 
name for her- 
self pio- 
neering muck- 
exposing 
the 
Standard Oil. Al- 
most seven decades later, fresh-faced 
young man Standard Oil 
market research department found him- 
self spending his days car shop- 
ping centers and truck-stops, stealthily 
peering through binoculars, spying 
down the license plates vehicles 
pulling and out garages and filling 
stations, gathering intelligence why 
motorists were choosing Standard Oil’s 
rivals. was early object lesson the 
conduct business. 

The name that studious employee 
was Jeff Gerth. would soon leave 
Standard Oil and become per- 
haps the most accomplished and, 
late, most controversial investigative 
reporter The New York Times. His 
storied career there spans quarter 
century, during which time has, 
his own indefatigable fashion, rattled 
the White House, Congress, and corpo- 
rate America, influenced national poli- 
and debate, and compiled envi- 
able record solid, sometimes 
groundbreaking reportage. 

Gerth was one the first introduce 
the public the name Osama Bin 
Laden, today linked allegations ter- 
rorism. was Gerth who broke the 
Whitewater story and exposed Hillary 


Gerth picks Pulitzer from 
Columbia Provost Jonathan Cole 


Clinton’s wildly successful commodities 
trading and its connection one 
Arkansas’ largest regulated industries. 
And was Gerth who, two years ago, 
shared Pulitzer for exposing how 
American firms gave the Chinese access 
sensitive technology related satellite 
launches. Most recently and Times 
colleague produced 25,000-word exe- 
gesis the pharmaceutical industry. 
“The vast majority stories I’ve 
done have not been controversial,” says 
Gerth. That true, but also true that 
some his stories, particularly late, 
have put Gerth and the Times under 
spotlight. has been accused being 
too close his sources. His seminal re- 
porting the Whitewater story and his 
aggressive coverage Wen Lee, the 
former Los Alamos scientist, have made 


Gerth-bashing something sport 
among media critics, partisans, and 
some readers, and sparked attacks his 
newspaper. William Powers, media critic 
the National Journal, speaks “the 
cowboyization the Times.” that 
true, then Jeff Gerth its premier gun- 
slinger image that hardly fits him. 

Now fifty-six, balding and owlish, 
sits across from Washington 
motel room, nervously eyeing tape 
recorder and laptop. get off rocky 
start. “This off the record,” an- 
nounces. “If feel comfortable with you 
later, then can the record. I’ve 
been singed lot.” try conceal 
surprise that man who has made his 
living holding others accountable would 
now try immunize himself from his 
own words. refuse, and make mock 
gesture close laptop and call 
day. Gerth relents, agreeing the 
the master simply testing me. 

year after Gerth won his Pulitzer, 
and his paper seem gripped odd 
mix wounded pride and soul-search- 
ing, particularly about the Wen Lee 
story, which Gerth wrote with James 
Risen. Lee the Los Alamos scientist 
who the Times reported was suspected 
leaking critical nuclear secrets the 
Chinese. The spying case fell apart. After 
months solitary confinement, Lee was 
released, pleading single charge 
downloading classified materials. The 
White House and federal judge issued 
rare reprimands the Justice Depart- 
ment for its handling the case, and the 
Times came under enormous fire for 
what was viewed many one-sided 
reporting with prosecutorial bent. 
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Jeff Gerth often starts stories that others pick up, while moves on. Among them, left right: early reporting Osama bin Laden, 
the sharing U.S. technology with China, the Whitewater land deal, and, with James Risen, Wen Lee. 


Some Times editors outwardly deride 


their critics, dismissing them out 


touch with the complexities investiga- 
tive reporting. The investigations 
editor, Stephen Engelberg, 
“drive-by” criticisms. “In today’s envi- 
ronment,” says, “the facts don’t mat- 
ter.” Still, his words and those others 
belie painful groping for answers con- 
ducted outside the glare public scruti- 
ny. Among themselves, Times reporters 
continue debate and dissect the 
paper’s coverage. With much the 
line the reputations veteran jour- 
nalists and the trust between reporters 


and editors, well the credibility 


the newspaper clear that the edi- 
tors the Times were taken aback the 
ferocity the reaction the Lee story. 
“The things that grow out any given 
says Engelberg, “are shocking 
even the hurricanes, the inflated 
rhetoric the whole thing that was 
part created consumes too 
the end.” 
Gerth and the Times that renders such 
biting criticism from outsiders unset- 
tling. 


After twenty-five years with the Times, 
twenty-one them Washington, 
Gerth the consummate insider, and 
yet little known him beyond his by- 
right. 

had idea even what looked 
like,” says the Times’s Washington bu- 
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speaks 


precisely the stature 


RECORD, GERTH SAYS. 


reau chief, Jill Abramson, recalling their 
first meeting just before she joined the 
paper three years ago. “He had been 
name had only associated with fear 
that point.” Abramson spent some 
years investigative reporter The 
Wall Street Journal, when she viewed 
Gerth most formidable competitor. 


His invisibility accident. Gerth 


shuns television appearances, avoids 
public talks, attends few parties, has 
written books, and is, himself 
admits, “homebody.” married 
thirty-nine and became father year 


later. His wife, Janice O’Connell, works 


the Foreign Relations Committee for 
Senator Christopher Dodd, who, during 
the 1996 Presidential campaign, chaired 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Gerth recused himself from any cam- 
paign coverage. 

“Some people will jokingly tell you 
stories don’t like do,” laughs. But 
did pursue story later that focused 
part Bernard Schwartz, one the 
largest personal contributors the De- 
mocratic National Committee. Schwartz 
was head Loral Space and Communi- 
cations Manhattan and integral part 
Gerth’s 1998 stories satellite tech- 
nology that was shared with the Chinese. 
That story helped fuel congressional in- 
vestigation Representative Christopher 
Cox, California Republican. 

Like all reporters, Gerth has been the 
beneficiary partisan sources, but there 


little evidence his work suggest 
any political pattern party agenda. 
unlikely show the guest list 
Newt Bill Clinton. Gerth 
registered voter independent. 
closely guards his privacy and says 
sensitive that others. have assid- 
uously avoided writing about people’s 
private lives career,” says. That 
especially true when comes the 
seamier side private lives. During the 
confirmation hearings Clarence 
Thomas for U.S. Supreme Court Justice, 
Gerth says, did not follow through 
with assignment ferret out the ti- 
tles pornographic videos Thomas 
may have rented. 

Gerth’s respect for others’ privacy 
his focus actions, not personali- 
ties laudable, but the extreme 
can give rise stories that are too nar- 
rowly circumscribed. One the criti- 
cisms the Times’s coverage Wen 
Lee, one that the paper acknowl- 
edged its published post-mortem, 
was that readers were told little about 
Lee human being. The absence 
what might called “life details” re- 
duced Lee mere suspect, one-di- 
mensional figure, opaque and unwor- 
thy empathy. This recurrent 
problem investigative reporting, 
and does not help when, the 
Lee case, the subject unwilling 
talk the reporter. 

Gerth’s own life was redefined four 
years ago ordeal. His only child, Jessi- 
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ca, underwent eleven hours surgery 
after serious illness. Jessica now six- 
teen. Gerth boasts that has not missed 
single one her soccer games two 
years, even though they are played 
weekday afternoons. 

“If went through that, can 

through anything,” says. “It changed 
life, changed family’s life. 
made realize that the most impor- 
tant things life are not what 
during the day work. The stories come 
and go, praise comes and goes, criticism 
comes and goes, and they all shall pass 
and they pass.” 
swims almost daily, watches his 
diet, plays jazz piano, can still, good 
day, shoot seventy-four the links, 
and is, accounts, level-headed 
unlikely candidate the center 
any journalistic furor. “He’s pro- 
foundly sane, grounded person, and 
that’s unusual,” says Abramson. “Most 
investigative reporters are neurotic and 
high-strung and very insecure some- 
times, prickly.” 

different than anybody else,” 
says Gerth. make mistakes and 
have perfect judgment. take criticism 
seriously. When make mistake and 
ther find out about somebody 
brings attention, correct it. 
Those are the kinds mistakes and crit- 
icisms that take seriously. 

“Then,” goes on, “there is, guess, 
what you would call the political 


hominem non-substantive 
cisms.” puts criticism his work 
Whitewater, for example, those cate- 
gories. Gerth seems more open cor- 
criticism might limited questions 
fact alone. 


erth’s entry into journalism 
does not lend itself easy ro- 
manticization. the early 
1960s student affluent 
Shaker Heights High Ohio, 
was member the Junior 
Council World Affairs and captain 
the golf team. From there went 
Northwestern, not its renowned 
journalism program, but get de- 
gree business administration. 
had knack for numbers and taste 
for business. His father was real es- 
tate, manufacturing, and steel. Gerth 
spent another year Northwestern 
the graduate business program but left 
before getting the degree. later did 
much the same Columbia Universi- 
ty. Then found himself accepting 
string positions with foundations, 
law firms, and corporations, all 
which availed themselves his genius 
for research. applied law school 
the mid-1970s and was accepted, but 
dreaded practicing law. truth, had 
idea what next. 
was not untouched the skepti- 
cism the sixties and early seventies. 


One early Gerth piece, published 
Penthouse 1974, focused Richard 
Nixon and organized crime. “Yet behind 
the shadows Watergate lurks another 
series questionable Nixon associa- 
tions those with the 
wrote Gerth. “Rather 
Richard Nixon wrongdoing, this re- 
port raises series questions and de- 
scribes coincidences and associations 
that demand further inquiry the pub- 
lic, the press, legislatures, and investiga- 
tive agencies.” places, the writing bor- 
ders the lurid (“you begin glimpse 
the sinister forces that plague the highest 
office the land”) and relies innu- 
endo story that markedly less so- 
phisticated than the stories now 
writes for the Times. 

One the two books Gerth cites 
most meaningful him Bob Wood- 
ward’s and Carl Bernstein’s All the Presi- 
dent’s Men, the story the Watergate in- 
vestigation. (Curiously, the other book 
names Scott Fitzgerald’s The 
Great Gatsby.) But the simplicity his 
attraction journalism might well con- 
found detractors who see him all 
manner hidden agendas. What Gerth 
says drew him journalism was not 
reformist bent, but the realization that 
someone would pay him research. 
like find things out,” says, “and 
like then for other people know. 
don’t think say that went into 
journalism try and save the world.” 


JEFF GERTH’S GREATEST HITS 


better than Jeff Gerth sort through quarter 
century his investigative reporting find those 


stories that have meant the most him? lot 
what I’ve done could boiled down looking how the 
public sector and the private sector interact, intersect, the 
way which people and policies come together,” says. 
So, from among long list suggested Gerth, here are some 
them: 

Seminal reporting done with reporter Seymour Hersh 
1977 into Gulf Western Industries Inc’s corporate practices 
and conduct, including the private use corporate resources, 
questionable practices the reporting the company’s fi- 
nancial condition shareholders, potential conflicts inter- 
est, and tax practices. 

Reporting 1981 the activities former CIA officers 
Edwin Wilson and Frank Terpil, and their role the illegal 
exporting explosives Muammar Libya. 

Articles 1985 and 1986 documenting official corruption 
within the regime President Ferdinand Marcos the 
Philippines, well the extent private and hid- 
den financial empire. 

Articles 1993 that challenged the stereotype Saudi 


Arabia nation endless wealth. The articles focused 
how Saudi Arabia had lived beyond its means, and how the 
country that once relied petrodollars was now forced 
buy credit. The articles examined how the economic sea 
change had altered U.S.-Saudi relations. 
March 1994 article revealing that Hillary Rodham Clinton 
made about $100,000 the commodities market within sin- 
gle year, based advice from attorney representing one 
regulated industries, Tyson Foods Inc., the nation’s 
largest poultry company. 
Aseries articles done with other Times staff members 
throughout 1998 the questionable sharing sensitive 
satellite technology U.S. corporations with the Chinese. 
The stories won the 1999 Pulitzer Prize national reporting, 
awarded the Times staff, “notably Jeff Gerth.” The Pulitzer 
commendation cited investigations and significant changes 
policy prompted the stories. 
Aseries articles done along with the Times reporter Sh- 
Gay Stolberg appearing throughout 2000 that focused 
the vast influence the pharmaceutical industry, and how 
markets and prices its products. 

Ted Gup 
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not Hersh,” says, referring 
his friend and mentor, nearly 
well known for his moral outrage 
for his legendary reporting 
coups. “If were 
Gerth says, wouldn’t have 
dropped the Whitewater story. 
would have stayed and con- 
tinued write more and more 
stories. don’t stay stories 
long time. were crusader 
would have stayed the Wen 
Lee case for two years. you look 
the record what I’ve done, 
youll see don’t stay one area 
too long. move on. out 
and write books about stories 


care whose was 


all those things That’s not the 
kind person am.” 

And that, admits Gerth, just 
about introspective gets. 
Shy and self-conscious, 
more ease speaking his sto- 
ries than himself. Today 
capable interviewer, but first 
made his mark working with 
documents more Paper Per- 
son than People Person. “The 
Times hired because they mis- 
takenly thought was accoun- 
tant,” says. 

Complexities that send lesser 
reporters fleeing are the very 
stuff that draws Gerth story 
the challenge untangling 
knot, making sense finan- 
cial shenanigans, finding 


ear. 


role models the start career were not in- 
vestigative reporters because that phrase was never 
used. All good reporting investigative some degree. 
There were people like Homer Bigart, who were meticu- 
lous their reporting. was the digger; stayed late 
night get right. Also, Edith Evans Asbury. over 
now, and retired from The New York Times. The paper 
have investigative team back then, but 
out court cases and dig things up. She was tenacious. 
She would get her teeth into 
let go. learned 


being gored what sacred 
cow was mooing into the 


“If were tell you that 
one person whose in- 


Hersh, who 
ushered Gerth into The 
New York Times, agrees. 
sional,” says Hersh. 
work with anybody 
child’s stories, but worked 
with Gerth for years without 
problem. The only quibble 
have with him, that wish 
throw typewriter once 
while and say want three 
thousand words, not two thou- 
sand He’s too nice guy. 
He’s one those guys who does 
and gives his best shot and 
goes the next thing.” 
Gene Roberts, professor 
journalism the University 
Maryland, and managing edi- 
tor the Times from 1994 
1997, has nothing but praise 
for Gerth. remembers that 
after Gerth broke the story 
Hillary Clinton’s commodities 
trading, 


and 


vestigative stuff respect 
most, whom personally 
know, would Hersh. 
But there were others 


Lelyveld, the executive editor, 
were Washington cocktail 
party. Roberts recalls that one 


Homer Bigart 


maze. could tease page-one 
your face. 


story out footnote. But along 
with that uncanny skill comes 
the risk myopia, being con- 
sumed detail the expense 
context. Some close readers see 
that problem Gerth’s work 
Whitewater. “His [first] story was in- 
comprehensible,” says experienced 
Washington investigative reporter who 
asked that his name not used. 
probably read the piece fifteen times 
trying figure out what was talking 
about.” 

Gerth’s many colleagues and friends 
resource, his detractors were 
menace the profession. difficult 
times square the two. was over- 
whelmed how great investigator 
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Sydney Schanberg won Pulitzer 
1976 for his coverage Cam- 
bodia The New York Times. 


was,” says Stanley Sporkin, former 
CIA general counsel, chief enforce- 
ment the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and federal judge. “He 
was absolutely superlative. just could- 
understand how this guy was 
good and getting stuff our people [at 
the SEC] get with all the 
power the government behind them. 
is, think, the premier investigator 
great integrity, person who always 
had the facts.” 


never met, like George 
Seldes, who was writing about the cigarette industry long 
before anybody wanted print his stuff. Newspapers 
weren't interested because they were running tobacco ad- 
vertising. consider him very brave man and hero 
because was shunned the mainstream press, and 
even his death barely got any recognition. say 
got everything right; nobody ever does. 
reporting, really, reporting. You out, ring 
doorbells, talk people. You 
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Edith Evans Asbury 


Washington’s most celebrat- 
Lelyveld and said, “You know 
respect you, but this ridicu- 
lous story. And Joe, think, 
had the perfect answer. said, 
‘If you think that, then you 
have chase it, will 
The Times has grown 
accustomed gloating over 
Gerth’s exclusives. 

But there are those the 
field investigative reporting 
who have reservations about 
Gerth’s approach. Brant Hous- 
ton, executive director Inves- 
tigative Reporters and Editors, 
professional association based 
the University Missouri 
that represents some 4,500 jour- 
nalists, says his members are divided 
the subject Jeff Gerth. Some admire 
the reporter without reservation. Others 
express concern over his handling 
stories. 

Some prominent investigative re- 
porters, meanwhile, are quite critical 
but, fearful offending Gerth the 
Times, will speak only background. 
They argue that has tendency in- 
sinuate without proof. 

Few stories have generated more an- 
tagonism than Gerth’s initial reporting 


Whitewater March 1992. That 
first Gerth story Whitewater revealed 
that beginning 1978, while Clinton 
was Arkansas attorney general, and 
his wife, Hillary, were partners 
Ozark real estate deal with James Mc- 
Dougal. When Clinton was governor, 
McDougal controlled bank and Madi- 
son Guaranty, savings and loan. 
Gerth’s stories raised the question 
whether was appropriate for the then 
governor partnership with 
those having immediate financial inter- 
ests industry regulated the 
state. Questions also were raised about 
whether the failed savings and loan was 
the beneficiary regulato- 
treatment. 

One the few observers who at- 
tempts meld together the two views 
Gerth profound respect and serious 
criticism Lanny Davis, former 
special counsel President Clinton, and 
author Truth Tell: Notes From 
White House Education. Davis obvi- 
ously not neutral the subject Clin- 
ton, but was Gerth who suggested 
contact Davis. 

pretty good expert Jeff 
Gerth,” Davis says. did battle with him 
regularly and got know him better 
than most. would rank him one the 
two three best reporters worked 
with. rank two grounds: first, 
they dig and find facts opposed 
rushing into innuendo journalism, 
which I’m afraid too many reporters are 
often too quick do. don’t think Jeff 
does that. Second, the character basis: 
think Jeff has one hundred percent in- 
tegrity. probably the most dedicat- 
and ethical journalist came across. 

warns Davis. takes pains make 
clear that his reservations are not about 
Gerth’s aggressiveness. think it’s part 
the profession, looking for blood,” 
says. The problem Davis’s eyes that 
some reporters Gerth most definitely 
among them practice kind “con- 
nect-the-dot journalism” which indi- 
vidual facts are presented patterns 
suggesting causation culpability that 
may may not warranted. “Bob 
Woodward argues that reporters did- 
n't that, Watergate would never have 
been broken, and he’s exactly 
Davis concedes. argument 


that there difference between post 
hoc ergo propter hoc and circumstantial 
evidence that leads reasonable person 
reasonable conclusion. I’d say that’s 
very fine distinction and dangerous 
conclusion.” Connecting the dots, Davis 
says, “can also lead someone the 
wrong conclusion and can smear some- 
one’s reputation.” 


erth’s Whitewater land-deal sto- 
ries, says Davis, illustrate how 
facts can laid out way that 
inevitably leads the reader 
conclude, for example, “that 

Hillary Clinton took advantage 
her position the wife the gover- 
nor and did something wrong some- 
thing that’s undefined and, this day, 
has never been very well defined. 

“There’s way read that story 
without there being neg- 
ative inference about the Clintons,” 
Davis says. “It’s not neutral story.” Yet 
Gerth “has defended over 
lunches we’ve had. This famous ‘Jeff- 
can’t held responsible for the 
inferences that people draw from the 
facts, that’s not role. role 
write the facts. Show one inaccuracy 
wrong.” particular ordering 
arrangement facts, says Davis, can, 
and often does, produce unwarranted 
conclusion. 

Davis says was even more dis- 
turbed Gerth’s reporting Webb 
Hubbell, the former Justice Department 
official who came under criminal inves- 
tigation during what came called 
Whitewater. that story, Davis says 
that special counselor Clinton, 
took active role responding 
Gerth’s questions. was troubled 
how efforts help the beleaguered 
Hubbell find work and get retainers 
help defray legal expenses 
trayed not the efforts concerned 
friends but rather attempt raise 
hush money. 

All this “doesn’t affect judg- 
ment his says Davis. “It 
does affect judgment the journal- 
ism that practices.” 


Eight years after his first Whitewater 
story, Gerth remains confident its 
merit. “The New York Times has never 


run correction the story because 
there’s nothing says Gerth. 
more interest how Gerth and his 
editors coped with criticism. our 
meeting Gerth brings letter that exec- 
utive editor Lelyveld wrote February 
17, 1999, answer Max Brantley, ed- 
itor the Arkansas Times. Gerth lays 
the letter the table like trump card. 
Lelyveld writes, 


holes’ Whitewater singing the prais- 
Gene Lyons [author Fools for 
Scandal: How the Media Invented White- 
stand ‘that fateful White- 
water story’ and continue think the 
small-time partnership Presidential 
candidate with the head failed 
was legitimate matter call the at- 
tention our readers. How that story 
blew into the Starr investigation and 
how the Starr investigation blew into 
the Lewinsky affair are interesting ques- 
tions for some historian explore. 
because Jeff Gerth. think 
faithfully asked questions that needed 
asked and that reported these sto- 
ries the best our ability, even when 
answers forthcoming. may 
draw parallel closer where hap- 
pen live, would point out that 
D’Amato, our recently defrocked Sen- 
ator, was never convicted anything de- 
spite numerous newspaper investiga- 
tions and some our local com- 
petitors. don’t say should have 
been. also don’t apologize for calling 
attention his wheeling and dealing. 
pretty much the same deal here, far 
can see. But thanks for the thought. 


Sincerely, 
Joe Lelyveld 


certainly true that Gerth’s White- 
water stories, precise and relatively 
small-caliber, set motion the jugger- 
naut that rocked the Clinton adminis- 
tration, Congress, and the press. 
course, then, Gerth was other 
stories. Even seemed little puzzled 
over what all the fuss was about. Abram- 
son says she fears that the Times and its 
reporters are sometimes held account- 
able for things they never wrote, but 
which, the frenzied aftermath such 
stories, are attributed the Times, 
other reporters amplify, summarize, 
characterize the original story. 

Gerth also played brief but signifi- 
cant role the reporting the Monica 
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Lewinsky scandal. was Gerth who re- 
ported controversial Sunday meeting 
between Clinton and his personal secre- 
tary, Betty Currie. the meeting, ac- 
cording Currie, Clinton asked her 
number sensitive questions, including 
whether she remembered his ever being 
alone with Lewinsky. many, Gerth’s 
story suggested that the president was at- 
tempting coach Currie her answers 
investigators, or, the very least, 
help Clinton prepare his own testimony. 
The story landed Washington like 
incendiary device. Behind the story was 
another story. Gerth’s editors, says, 
were pushing him make the lead more 
forceful. The editors wanted him to, 
his words, “characterize rather than just 
reflect” what happened. Gerth said re- 


sisted efforts say that the accounts 


Clinton and Currie “contradicted” each 
other. was under great stress and pres- 
sure deadline very late hour 
usually bed the time this incident 
took place. relented and let them use 


the word letting them think they 


had won great victory when fact 


mind the word ‘differ’ means nothing 


because almost any two people things 
can differ, doesn’t mean they contra- 
dict each other.” 

But such nuances, Gerth and his edi- 
tors concede, are often lost Washing- 
ton, once partisans and press begin 
push and pull story. this Gerth 
hardly alone. Many veteran investigative 
reporters, among them Woodward, 
Abramson, and Hersh and recently 
Michael Isikoff, have found their work 
the center controversy. 


The Wen Lee story anchored the 
front page March 1999, and 
left its competitors its wake. The Times 
ran two-column headline that declared 
CHINA STOLE NUCLEAR SECRETS FOR BOMBS, 
U.S. AIDES SAY. The article spoke as- 
yet-unidentified Chinese American. 
government official was quoted saying 
the case was “going just bad the 
Rosenbergs,” referring the couple con- 
victed atomic spying who were execut- 
1953 Sing Sing prison’s electric 
chair. “If somebody says and po- 
sition authority, who censor 
somebody?” asks Gerth, defending the 
use the quote. 


HARDER 
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anyone who followed the saga 
knows, the paper’s coverage Wen 
Lee came under withering criticism. The 
Times ran extraordinary editor’s 
comment headlined THE TIMES AND WEN 
LEE, which the paper simultane- 
ously attempted defend its reporters 
and its reporting, while allowing that the 
paper did not all might have done 
the name editorial balance. 
vowed continue both pursue the 
story and examine its own handling 
the matter. Media Life, online maga- 
zine, summarized what many took 
the gist the paper’s position: “Times: 
coulda, shoulda, but apology.” 
The National Powers wrote 
that “reading was like watching tape 
criminal who can’t quite confess.” 

sensitive subject for all involved 
the Times, particularly for Jeff Gerth, 
who played key role the first Wen 
Lee stories. not going talk 
lot about Wen Lee,” says. “There’s 
litigation still out there and investiga- 
tion still out there and moreover, think 
may years not decades before 
get fuller picture, when all the materi- 
als are declassified and finally find 
out what happened, what China did do, 
what Wen Lee did do.” unwill- 
ing articulate any lessons learned 
from the Wen Lee story beyond say- 
ing that intelligence stories, their na- 
ture, are fraught with danger. 

times sounds though Gerth 
distancing himself from his own stories 
Wen Lee, suggesting that de- 
spite his role the chief investi- 
gator and his page-one bylines the 
story questions about the reporting 
are best directed elsewhere. Says Gerth: 
was not involved that story for long 
time... the day [Lee] was fired, 
Risen did story was New 
York that day not trying de- 
fend deny anything, I’m just saying 
that you have questions about the 
whole coverage Wen Lee, 
think the person address them to. 
It’s not area [intelligence] write about 
lot. was brought into the story and was 
not involved lot after the initial 
couple stories.” later spoke Risen 
“the lead reporter” the story. Indeed 
Notra Trulock III, the former intelligence 
director the Energy Department who 
was key source for the Times’s Wen 


MYSELF THAN 


Lee coverage, says that dealt exclusive- 
with Risen, and met Gerth only after 
the stories were printed. Risen former 
Detroit and Washington bureau chief for 
the Los Angeles Times who covers the CIA 
for the Times. declined comment 
for this story. 

One veteran Washington investigative 
reporter who sharply critical the 
Wen Lee coverage notes that, the 
wider investigation Chinese intelli- 
gence activities the press and Con- 
gress, Gerth and Risen had abundant 
company. “There was wholesale break- 
down skepticism,” said. Case 
point: New York Times editorial that 
declared: “The United States might 
well have dumped its most sensitive de- 
fense secrets Pennsylvania Avenue for 
the Chinese spies pick up.” Gerth bris- 
tles the mention some publications’ 
take the story. read some things, 
don’t read other things. tougher 
critic myself than anybody the 
outside. I’m harder myself than 
editors are me. It’s free world. Peo- 
ple can write whatever they want. 

“The fact the matter that any 
story can held up, put under micro- 
scope and rearranged infinite number 
ways and done better worse. could 
take any story I’ve done two weeks, two 
months, two years, two decades later, and 
find better way have said what was 
trying say with the benefit hind- 
sight. You always know more later. You 
wait till you have hundred percent 
knowledge write story you'll never 
write story.” 


hindsight helps one the 
the Times the wag- 
ons are circled defense the 
Wen Lee coverage. “The eas- 
iest thing the world 
the easiest thing be- 
hind the people who the path- 
breaking stories, wait eighteen months, 
two years, five years, and say things 
were not exactly reported,” says En- 
gelberg. “What surprise! What did 
you expect? don’t think anybody’s re- 
porting can withstand the march 
history.” Abramson puts another way. 
“You're doing the story based the 
best information you have.” 
Were there warning signs and ques- 
tions the Wen Lee story that might 


EDITORS ARE ME’ 


have raised questions not hindsight 
but contemporaneous with the report- 
ing? Bill Keller, the Times’s managing ed- 
itor, says the paper made presump- 
tion innocence guilt with regard 
Wen Lee. But placing the story above 


the fold with headline that could re- 


duced spy? clearly passed some inter- 
nal threshold that telegraphed mil- 
lions readers that there was credible 
case for espionage. 

one the Times even remotely 
speaking the Wen Lee story fun- 
damentally wrong, suggesting publicly 
that represents some kind systemic 
failure the paper. But individual edi- 
tors seem somewhat chastened the 
experience and willing discuss some 
the lessons there may for future inves- 


tigative stories. think that the danger 


investigative journalism broadly 
have too prosecutorial tone,” says 
Abramson, “and hindsight, going over 
those stories and rereading them 
did, many times, there are few instances 
that words, balancing paragraphs, 
that would have been better higher 
the stories.” 

Times editors also point out that 
Notra Trulock, after leaving the Energy 
Department, became spokesman for 
the conservative Free Congress Founda- 
tion, raising concerns that may have 
had something political agenda. But 
they deny that Risen Gerth was duped 
Trulock anyone else. 


his part, Trulock denies having 

agenda beyond shoring 


ernment labs. says voted 
twice for Bill Clinton, and that 
took his current job because was 
the only one could find the wake 
the Wen Lee episode. was out 
work for three months, says, and 
April filed for personal bankruptcy. 
The centrality Trulock’s role the 
Wen Lee saga underscores, for some 
Times editors, subtle and humbling 
lesson for all reporters that one need 
not gullible misled. “Trulock,” 
says Keller, “was putting the direst pos- 
sible face what knew order 
get the attention the people who 
thought were not paying proper atten- 
tion. His point view resonated the 
echo chamber Washington such 


extent that influenced the vetting 
process that the reporters went 
through. Jeff Gerth and Jim Risen pub- 
lished stories that had multiple, multi- 
ple sources and the sources were all 
confirming that yes, Trulock had given 
this briefing and, yes, this document 
said such and such and all tended 
reinforce it. But what wasn’t really clear 
from the reporting the time was how 
much the confirmation was fact 
echo Trulock’s own briefings.” 
numbering about 
sixty, occurred the Hill, agencies, 
and throughout Washington. Their 
contents, Keller says, “would pop 
intelligence reports and congression- 
reports and White House briefings. 


You could find endless numbers 


sources who had heard the same infor- 
mation, but lot was Trulock con- 
firming Notra Engelberg 
draws similar lesson. “What 
learned from this and it’s something 
already knew, but one needs 
reminded again and again that 
what you hear Washington, what you 
think hearing, what you think 
youre seeing, not ever the whole 
story. Washington full people 
whose knowledge derivative. 

“To says Engelberg, “this points 
the great fallacy. There belief 
our business that you can get two 
three sources say the same thing 
you can find document which this 
written, then you have something you 
can write because you have two 
sources must true. course the 
answer two people who don’t know 
anything agreeing the same story 
not nearly good one person who 
knows something. you get the 
question not only who talking and 
how many, but what the basis their 
knowledge?” 

One the few indisputable facts 
concerning Wen Lee this: the 
sixty-one-year-old Los Alamos scientist 
spent nine months prisoner, much 
that time solitary confinement 
and shackles. fifty-nine criminal 
counts against Lee, fifty-eight were 
dropped. September, after pleading 
guilty the one remaining count, 
was released without any solid evidence 
linking him espionage. The judge 
who set him free said Lee’s treatment 


‘ONE BETTER ABLE THIS ONE HAS STEADY HAN 


had “embarrassed our entire nation.” 
Subsequently, lengthy two-part se- 
ries that ran February, the Times fo- 
cused the murkiness the federal 
investigation, but the role the Times 
itself was largely absent from the story. 
Keller, the paper’s managing editor, says 
the paper chose not focus itself 
because did not influence events, 
merely reported them. 

worth noting that FBI investiga- 
tors waved the Times’s stories front 
Lee they interrogated him, and that, 
congressional hearings, charts fea- 
tured footnotes referring articles 
the Times. Does Keller really believe that 
the responsibility all this can 
narrowly circumscribed? 

asked him question: were best 
friend trusted Times colleague, 
would you give different assessment 
the Wen Lee story?” weighs the 
question carefully. “You are not close 
friend trusted colleague,” says. 


The paper has rededicated itself ag- 
gressive investigative reporting. And for 
Jeff Gerth and for the Times, the past sev- 
eral years have been full triumphs 
turbulence, steeped prizes recrim- 
inations. Working calmly the eye the 
storm has been Jeff Gerth, never oblivi- 
ous the disturbances around him but 
unwilling distracted from the inves- 
tigation hand. 

believe anybody has ever 
spent twenty-five years The New York 
Times doing investigative reporting,” 
says. “The fact survived long 
think indicates that been able stay 
steady course. That’s not say 
encountered setbacks en- 
countered great successes, but think 
I’ve tried and largely succeeded main- 
taining even and steady keel. One 
better able this kind work one 
has steady hand the wheel.” the 
interview hints that his next inves- 
tigative project, about pop any time 
now, will humdinger. 


Ted Gup, former Washington Post re- 
porter, the author The Book 
Honor: Covert Lives 
Deaths the CIA, which April won the 
2000 Investigative Reporters and Editors 
book award. professor journal- 
ism Case Western Reserve University. 
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Some Doubts from Founder 


Philip Meyer seventy years 
old, fond professorial bow 
ties and known the father 
computer-assisted report- 
ing. holds the Knight 
chair journalism the 
University North Caroli- 
na. But his elder-statesman 
status mean has 
lost his edge. His talks still 
pack the halls whenever in- 
vestigative reporters and ed- 
itors meet, and the atten- 
dees include plenty twenty-something 
computer experts. Meyers ahead-of-the- 
curve reputation began with his contribu- 
tion Detroit Free Press study that 
city’s deadly 1967 race riot. Wielding then 
state-of-the-art IBM 360 mainframe, Meyer 
then national correspondent for Knight 
Newspapers analyzed reams survey 
data. His work revealed that, contrary 


popular belief the time, the college-edu- 


cated were likely riot high school 
dropouts. Thus began computer-assisted re- 
porting now all the rage. But Meyer scoffs 
that term, preferring “Precision Journal- 
ism,” the title his 1973 book, reprinted this 
year. And thinks reporters have long 
way theyre become true preci- 
sion journalists. Meyer spoke about all this 
with Margaret Sullivan, editor The Buffa- 
News. 


How has your view “precision journalism” 
changed the era when newsrooms have 
every desk? 

changed all. It’s still novel idea 
that I’m trying sell and having great dif- 


ficulty doing it. Pieces have been ac- 


cepted. first, appeared that precision 
journalism was computers and you used 
computers you were precision journalist. 
But the computer just tool. You can 
precision journalist and not use comput- 
ers; and you can certainly use computers 
and not precision journalist. 


You think the phrase “computer-assisted re- 
porting,” then, invalid? 

was critiquing couple prominent in- 
vestigative projects that used computers, 
and one them said very high 
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that this computer-as- 
sisted reporting story. just 
shows how naive journalists 
are think that using com- 
puters big deal and 
ought tell everyone 
about it. cousins 
Michigan use computer 
manage their farming oper- 
ation, but when they 
the unloading dock and say, 
“Hey, got these comput- 

er-assisted soybeans.” 


What are the biggest mistakes you see com- 
puter-assisted reporting today? What makes 
you cringe? 

Computers make possible screw 
even-larger scale. For example, 
The Kansas City series the high in- 
cidence AIDS among priests, the most 
obvious flaw was that compared priest 
deaths from AIDS with the general popula- 
tion. But all Roman Catholic priests are 
males, and males have much higher death 
rate from AIDS than females. The Star did 
report the male-to-male comparison, but 
was buried deep the story. Sure, it’s 
journalistic tradition give scary but mis- 
leading information the lead and then 
backpedal, but the backpedal was way too 
late, and the spurious comparison was be- 
yond the range reasonable exaggeration. 
The computer wonderful tool but 
greatly increases the need start thinking 
like social scientist approaching topic 
knowing when sample, when run 
field experiments, where apply statisti- 
cal controls. don't cringe much mis- 
use missed opportunities, things done 
halfway. 


you look back over several decades tech- 
nological change newsrooms, what have 
learned? 

Computers can useful large numbers 
reporters and therefore reporters 
ought learn how use them. Instead 
become specialty where one person 
the newsroom does all the heavy-duty 
computing. think journalism deserves 
better than that. think need raise 


the ante what means jour- 
nalist. 


different kind training necessary? 

For too long, journalism has been refuge 
for people who have math phobia. the 
information age, takes greater skill 
collect, manage, and interpret data than 
typical training can provide. 
They need knowledge survey research, 
field experiments, programming, heavy 
dose statistics, and how apply scien- 
tific reasoning investigative projects. 
Some minimum level competency 
quantitative methods ought 
entry-level requirement. 


What work comes mind embodying the 
best the new techniques? 

like musician with perfect 
pitch. Even the best stuff can find flaws. 
For example, wonderful example preci- 
sion journalism work Steve Doig [now 
professor Arizona State] The Miami 
Herald showing the relationship between 
the year that house was constructed and 
the amount damage done Hurricane 
Andrew. The theory was testing was that 
houses were strong when the hurricane 
code was first passed the 1950s, but then 
enforcement became careless and corrupt 
over time. Recent houses were less able 
resist the hurricane than the older houses. 
What was apply statistics 
control for wind speed order show, 
finer degree, how damage increased with 
recency construction. made the basic 
point, which was the important journalisti 
thing, but would have loved have seen 
done with even greater precision. 


What can your approach bring the future 
investigative reporting? 

depends broader definition in- 
vestigative reporting than putting some- 
body jail getting somebody out 
jail. involves looking structural prob- 
lems society that public policy 
dealing with effectively. Journalism very 
good covering events, fairly good 
finding patterns trends, and not good 
looking structure. This where so- 
cial science approach can help. You can 
see how system operates and look the 
causes the problems. hurricane 
story was example going beyond 
event and pattern structure. There was 
societal problem, corruption the 
building-code enforcement, and led 
more hurricane damage than was neces- 
sary. Only when think like that can 
the kind investigative journalism 
really need. 


| 
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TWENTY-FIV 


WORDS 


(and other secrets investigative editing) 


STEVE LOVELADY 


success 


any in- 
vestigative 
story 


series 
falls how early 
the editor 
comes collabo- 
rator the process. editor, mean the 
lucky soul who will doing the manu- 
script editing the tail end the 
process. There are four points which 
she can become involved: 
the initiation the story itself; 
During the reporting; 
After the reporting but before the 
writing; 
And, finally, course, the actual 
line editing or, necessary, restructuring 
the manuscript. 

Involving your editor all the stages, 
one through four, will save world 
grief for both editor and reporter. 
(Among other benefits proximity, the 
reporter may even drop his paranoia 
enough think the editor part- 
ner!) Involving your editor stages two 
through four next best. Even involving 
the editor just stages three and four 
often works. 

But involving the editor or, 
the big boss, calling the caval- 
only stage four? That’s sure- 
fire recipe for disaster. The magnitude 
the disaster can measured the 
frequency the following utterances: 
“Whose goofball idea was this the 
first place?” (referring back stage 
one). “The reporting has more holes 
than presidential position paper” 
(referring back stage two). “If had 
known this what you had, would 
have suggested approach this way 

(referring back stage three). 
all the above. 

Far too often for me, over the course 
twenty-six years editor newspa- 


pers and five editor magazines, 
has been all the above. And like 
think that this experience has taught 
something. What has taught that 
can have only one the four stages, 
will take stage three the sit-down be- 
tween editor and reporter, after the re- 
porting but before the writing. 

That, friends, where the rubber 
meets the road. where the editor 
finds out the reporter has the faintest 
clue how climb the mountain doc- 
umentation and notes has assembled 
and emerge the top with sharply- 
worded, crisp, briskly told tale. Often, 
even the best reporters and most facile 
writers need help this stage, and 
wonder. After all those interviews, 
after weeks months document-dig- 
ging, trail-sniffing, blind alleys, discover- 
ies, dry holes, and amazing finds, synthe- 
sizing all that material daunting task. 

What like give the reporters 
this post-reporting, pre-writing session 
what call the twenty-five-words-or- 
less test. This not idea. (Few 
more effective practices are; steal 
from anyone.) far can trace, 
originated with David Belasco, the for- 
mer Broadway producer. Belasco spent 
much his working day receiving sup- 
plicants: would-be playwrights who 
wanted him produce their script, 
their idea for script. And whether the 
work question was one-act play with 
single character, four-act play with 
twenty-six characters and seventeen 
subplots, Belasco would tell these sup- 
plicants, “If you can’t write your idea 
the back calling card, you 
have clear idea.” stole that, and 
tell the reporter sitting office, 
“Look, know you spent nine months 
and $XXX,000 the newspaper’s 
money chasing this thing 
But want you sum all for 
twenty-five words less. Take your 
time. walk around the block, 
out for drink, whatever, you want. 
But then come back and give 


twenty-five words less. And not 
allowed twenty-six.” 

Believe not, this works. You, the 
investigative reporter, may well think 
your project far too complex, far toc 
nuanced, far too important re- 
duced twenty-five-word nut. can 
only tell you this: the course editing 
eleven Pulitzer Prize-winning stories 
series and, the magazine realm, Na- 
tional Magazine Award winner and 
three finalists, have yet run across 
the story too complex too nuanced 
twenty-five words less. And once the 
reporter-writer submits himself that 
discipline thinks through and 
comes with the twenty-five words 
magical thing can happen. 

Three things, actually. Presto, the 
heart the story the incisively stat- 
ed, powerful topic paragraph has 
been essentially written. And, all 
likelihood, blueprint has been re- 
vealed for how about construct- 
ing the entire story series. And 
just important will quickly be- 
come clear there are holes that 
mountain assembled data which 
you are both staking your careers. 

You ask for much more than 
that. 

most investigative projects, alas, 
none this happens. And that’s too 
bad. For believe that the reason many 
worthy project the end leaves few rip- 
ples the pond into which the stone 
was thrown not that was poorly re- 
ported, not that failed deliver the 
goods, not that the idea was flawed; but, 
rather, that weeks and months superb 
reporting were tossed down the drain 
tedious writing and uninspired editing. 

And that, turn, not just failure 
execute stage four well but almost cer- 
tainly breakdown the process 
stage three. For two years, served 
Pulitzer judge, sorting through 200 
250 entries given category. These 
stories were important the newspa- 
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per that published them that had 
nominated them for the ultimate acco- 
lade. Yet cannot tell you how many 
times fellow judges and would 
throw our hands exasperation and 
ask, “Can you figure out what they’re 
driving at?” That terrible waste 
the reporter’s effort, the newspaper’s 
money and newshole, and the editor’s 
ulcer. Gene Roberts, boss and men- 
tor for seventeen years The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, used put this way: 
“Nobody ever won Pulitzer Prize be- 
cause the first twenty thirty col- 
umn-inches major story. But hun- 
dreds have lost Pulitzer because 
those first twenty thirty inches.” 
have doubt correct. 

also have doubt that your story 
befuddles those judges, also almost 
certainly befuddled your readers. And 
that’s the real crime. 

want touch one other thought, 
and that what happens the story 
once polished, agonized-over, and 
carefully crafted manuscript delivered. 
The editor that story, series, fully 
much the reporter no, more than 
the reporter then has the task car- 
rying the baby safely through woods 
full dangers. 

That woods your own organiza- 
tion. There are many ways trip 
great story from layout and makeup 
that does not give the story the pride 
place that the effort deserves, timid 
copy-editing and lawyering that eventu- 
ally blankets the story like new snow- 
fall blurring rocky landscape. 

this point you are longer the 
coach; you are the blocking back. The re- 
porter the ball carrier and the story 
the football. mix metaphor, this 
where you, the editor, have to, without 
declaring God, never declare 
become guerrilla warrior protecting 
the project from all the inevitable inter- 
nal forces that serve blunt its impact. 

Frankly, over the years, the always- 
perilous process getting investiga- 
tive story series ready for print and, fi- 
nally, into print, have had make more 
shoestring catches save story from 
well-intentioned but ultimately wrong- 
headed editors both above and below 
than from reporters themselves. 
But that, friends, another story. 


Steve Lovelady worked The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer for twenty-two years, the 
final five managing editor, and has 
worked Time Inc. editor-at-large 
for the past five years. 
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DAMAGE 


After the 


May 1998, The 
Enquirer published 

eighteen-page special sec- 
tion detailing the questionable busi- 
ness practices Chiquita Brands Inter- 
national Inc. The articles were the re- 
sult more than year research 
two Enquirer reporters, Mike Gallagher 
and Cameron McWhirter. June 
the same year, the Enquirer pub- 
lished six-column, page-one apology 
Chiquita, effectively disowning the 
articles and condemning the reporting 
techniques Gallagher, who had ille- 
gally accessed the voicemail Chiqui- 
executives. Since last reported 
these events (September/October 
1998), the details Gannett’s $14 mil- 
lion settlement with Chiquita have 
been leaked, Gallagher has been sen- 
tenced, McWhirter has moved an- 
other paper, the former Enquirer edi- 
tor chief Lawrence Beaupre entan- 
gled his own legal struggie with Gan- 
nett, and one important source has 
been revealed. 


THE REPORTERS: 
Mike Gallagher 


its published apology, the Enquirer 
announced that Gallagher had been 
“terminated” for “misconduct.” 
September 24, 1998, pleaded guilty 
two felony counts unlawful in- 
terception communications and 
unauthorized access computer sys- 
tems civil suit Cincinnati. Dur- 
ing the legal proceedings, avoided 
jail cooperating the prosecution 
George Ventura, the former Chiqui- 
lawyer who had provided the pass- 
words allowing him hear the voice- 
mail Chiquita executives. ex- 
change, Gallagher received five years 
probation, 200 hours community 
service, and jail time. Reportedly, 
now lives Connecticut. His 
lawyer was unavailable for comment. 


Cameron McWhirter 


McWhirter, who was not accused 
any wrongdoing, emerged from the de- 
bacle relatively unscathed. works 


another Gannett publication, The De- 
troit News, covering city hall. 


THE EDITOR 


Lawrence Beaupre 


Following the published apol- 
ogy Chiquita, the former edi- 
tor chief took corporate post 
headquarters Arlington, 
Virginia. But April, 2000, the compa- 
fired him after filed lawsuit 
against his employer, arguing, effect, 
that been made scapegoat. 
suit claims that cor- 
porate officers wrongfully say they 
were not aware the series until after 
was published. avers that Philip Cur- 
rie, the senior vice president/news, 
copy-edited each the articles, and 
that Gary Watson, president the 
newspaper division, was fully aware 
the series well. According 
Beaupre, the misrepresentation placed 
blame for the series his shoulders, 
damaging his credibility and his career. 
also suing Nickson, Peabody, the 
firm that represented Gannett its ne- 
gotiations with Chiquita, which Gan- 
nett agreed apology and pay 
Chiquita the reported $14 million. Both 
suits are still the discovery process 
the Superior Court, District Colum- 
bia. Beaupre currently employed 
managing editor The Tri- 
bune and The Scranton Times. 


THE SOURCE: 


George Ventura 


The once prominent lawyer whose job 
took him exotic locales Central and 
South America was revealed Gal- 
lagher the source who led him 
voicemail. June 30, 1999, 
Ventura pleaded “no contest” four 
misdemeanor counts attempted 
unauthorized access computer sys- 
tems and was sentenced two years 
unsupervised probation and forty hours 
community service. suing the 
Enquirer and Gannett for breaking 
promise anonymity. 

Nicholas Bender 
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BROADCASTING 


Television does fewer probes than the past, 
but the best them are choice 


NEIL HICKEY 


corrup- 

head, who 
you gonna 
call? 
Scambusters! For half-century first 
during the great age tough, single-sub- 
ject, hour-long investigative documen- 
taries (CBS Reports, NBC White Paper, 
ABC Close-Up), and now 
magazines and newscasts television 
has exposed the iniquitous, unmasked 
the unscrupulous, ambushed the guilty, 
shamed the greedy, and censured the 
mendacious. informal survey tele- 
vised investigations indicates that the 
form alive and healthy local stations 
around the U.S. and the national 
networks. That’s the good news. The bad 
news that most estimates there’s 
measurably less than there used 
than small-bore consumer reporting. 
“No other form broadcast journal- 
ism generates more reaction, both nega- 
tive and positive,” Westin, former 
executive producer 20/20, writes 
his handbook Best Practices for Television 
Journalists. the type news pro- 
gramming viewers respond the most, 
says Carl Gottlieb, deputy director the 
for Excellence Journalism. 
Focus groups tell PEJ “in uncertain 


terms” that they like the idea crusad- 
ing reporters stand for the 
community, where they can’t, and ask 
the questions they 
Recent examples 
abound. random sample: 


good work 


KHOU, Houston: “Treading Dan- 
ger?” Faulty Firestone tires Ford 
Explorers that caused hundreds in- 
juries and fatalities. 

KXLY, Spokane: “Public Funds, Private 


Profit” Questionable bookkeeping 
and misuse funds for city parking 
garage. 


WCPO, Cincinnati: “I-Team Stadium 
Investigation” Shoddy planning and 
conflicts interest billion-dollar 
plan build two new stadiums. 

Chicago: “Strip Searched 
Invasive searches women 
customs officials Interna- 
tional Airport. 

CBS Evening News: “Armed America” 
Law enforcement agencies selling 
weapons, legally but unwisely, arms 
dealers. 

Dateline NBC: “The Paper Chase” 
Insurance companies forging doctors’ 
signatures, and citing non-existent data- 
bases support their decisions 
deny claims. 

KCBS, Los Angeles: “California’s Bil- 
lion Dollar Rip-Off” Clinics billing 
the state California for health care 
never given. 


Dallas: “Costly Credit: The In- 
vestigation First USA” Credit card 
customers victimized dishonest ac- 
counting procedures. 
KTVC, Salt Lake City: “Olympics 
Bribery Rampant corrup- 
tion and bribery within the Internation- 
Olympics Committee. 
Nashville: “Feed the Children 
Investigation” Wholesale theft 
food and clothing intended for the 
needy Feed the Children warehouse. 
Some stations have especially ma- 
ture I-teams. for example, 
founded 1978, has won scores 
awards (including more than dozen 
local Emmys, plus Peabody and three 
duPonts). Over one six-month period 
1996, the team reported more than 
forty stories that resulted freedom 
for four innocent men spent 
eighteen years prison. 
search story inspired federal class ac- 
tion suit and prompted both Illinois 
senators demand expanded 
scrutiny the Customs Service all 
international U.S. airports. Renee Fer- 
guson, top investigator the station, 
says that Chicago viewers have high 
interest the I-team’s efforts, even 
though most watch television merely 
the dentist’s office have your teeth 
whitened,” Ferguson says, “and come 
along and want give you root 
canal.” 


‘STRIP SEARCHED O’HARE’: Renee Ferguson, below, told how customs officials improperly searched black women 


tations 
televised investigations: 

mone TV’s most vigor- 


Edition, owned the 
powerhouse syndicator King 
World Productions (Wheel 
Fortune, Jeopardy!, The Oprah 
Winfrey Show). Inside Edition 
won George Polk award 
1996 for investigation 
door-to-door insurance sales- 
people and how they preyed 
the elderly and poor. Another 
looked defective door latches 
Chrysler mini-vans that al- 
lowed rear hatches fly open 
minor accidents, endanger- 
ing passengers. (King World 
now part the CBS/Viacom 
empire, but Robert Read, who 
runs Inside Edition’s investiga- 
tive unit, says has felt in- 
terference. “There’s 
question when you get swal- 
lowed big corporation,” 
acknowledges, “but real- 
are left alone.”) 

Investigative stories net- 
works and stations are not al- 
ways acts pure altruism and 
civic high-mindedness. The 
biggest and most eye-catching 
customarily the air dur- 
ing sweeps periods, preceded 
barrage publicity and 
promotion the effort grab 
huge audiences and thus boost 
advertising rates. And what too 
often passes for investigative 
reporting 
consumer reporting, what 
some folk call “fear and 
loathing reporting” exposés 
crooked auto repairmen, 
diet-and-exercise fallacies, harmful cos- 
metics, sex shops, money scams, fortune 
tellers, tainted meat, faulty elevators 
where the object scare viewers into 
watching. Nevertheless, much investiga- 
tive stuff the trivial well the por- 
tentous regularly triggers new legisla- 
tion, judicial action, and regulatory 
alarm. 


always 


Edward Murrow 


nfluences? course Edward Murrow and his pro- 

ducer, Fred Friendly. They were separated birth. 
The things Murrow did, when you think about it! The 
Senator Joseph McCarthy documentary. ‘Harvest 
Shame. There were many. Everybody had such re- 
spect for their work, and one felt, damn it, could 


the hell, 


Mike Wallace, born 1918, began his television 
interviewing career 


Atlanta, station WSB and the Jour- 
nal-Constitution both owned Cox 
Enterprises, Inc. operate extraor- 
dinarily fruitful, joint investigative unit 
that has mounted series impressive 
probes. Most recently, report that 
ran simultaneously newscasts and 
the paper, scrutinized the driving and 
criminal records the state’s school 


Talk about hitching your wagon 
was really that for all us, particularly here 
CBS. Back then, there were newsmagazines. 
Nightline. When first started Minutes, had 
idea exactly what direction would take. Harry Reason- 
and were doing the show ourselves, and then 
Harry left. ‘What are going do?’ was the top ba- 
nana. sat down and said, ‘What can that 
being done elsewhere?’ Investigations. 
quality people like producers Barry Lando and Marion 
Goldin. Back those days, there was pressure 
for ratings. were the air every other week. 
There was competition, there was nothing the 
same nature all. result, had time de- 
velop stories, and they get audience, what 
were 
loss leader anyway. 
CBS was riding high. 
When asked [CBS 


bus drivers and discovered 
pattern derelictions that led 
state task force, and the 
firing more than forty dri- 
vers. study felons the 
classroom, found that more 
than 5,000 teachers had crim- 
inal records, resulting legis- 
lation that went into effect 
July requiring teachers 
schoolrooms undergo 
criminal checks. And during 
November’s elections, the unit 
identified 13,000 dead people 
whose names were still the 
voting rolls, more than 5,000 
whom, miraculously, had 
actually cast votes. That 
caused the state legislature 
start cleaning voting 
records. 

That kind effort expen- 
hired sive and time-consuming, and 
managers who must face the 
possibility that prolonged in- 


staffers, might ultimately pro- 
duce nothing. KHOU’s inves- 
tigative produce David 
who ran the station’s prize- 
winning, nine-month-long in- 
vestigation the Firestone tire 


~~ 
News executive] Bill story, insists that thinking 
Leonard what ex- about investigations purely 
pected us, said from cost angle short- 
simply: ‘Make sighted. “Our management 
proud. Not ‘Make clearly saw the advantages,” 
money. says. “All the research shows 
that audiences are very inter- 


ested investigative journal- 
ism.” But the form de- 
manding one. calls “ex- 
treme” journalism. “You have 


more detailed, more thor- 


ough, more fair. All the qual- 
ities that constitute good journalism 
have there, ten times more.” 


One good reason for such rigor 


industries and individuals under siege 
investigators have adopted po- 
tent counter-weapon: they hire powerful 
public relations and law firms attack 
report before ever gets the air the 
effort discredit it, even sink al- 


‘TREADING DANGER?’ Millions Firestone tires were recalled after nine-month investigative effort 
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court jury has ever found any Accidents are 


WALLACE 


PAM 


role models are two reporters the 

Chicago Tribune when was the in- 

vestigative task force there before coming 

WBBM: Bill Jones and George Bliss, both 

Pulitzer Prize winners. learned from both them. They had 
real commitment doing the kinds stories that really af- 
fect people. They both had tremendous social conscience 
and low outrage threshold, eye for creative ideas, for how 


get difficult stories done. Also, incredible energy and pa- 


tience work these stories over the long haul. Both had 
great ability see the big picture and then figure out how 
illustrate with examples. Bill Jones had extraordinary writ- 


together. Bill Moyers learned that 
1992 while doing documentary for 
Frontline pesticide residue chil- 
dren’s food. The agricultural chemical 
industry hired the Washington p.r. firm 
Porter Novelli, Inc., mount spin 
campaign. Quickly, television reviewers 
and editorial page editors were bom- 
barded with mail and press releases. 
just read transcript the up- 
coming episode Frontline {and] are 
writing express our deep 
said one letter. scathing Wall Street 
Journal op-ed piece the morning 
after the program aired was headlined: 
FRONTLINE PERPETUATES PESTICIDES MYTHS. 
PBS got 4,500 pieces mail accusing 
Moyers and company employing junk 
science panic the public about agri- 
cultural chemicals. Many critics, 
under the influence the prodigious 
campaign, simply parroted the in- 
dustry’s views. the end, Moyers’s pro- 
gram withstood all attacks its accura- 
cy, but its effect was partially smothered 
the Porter Novelli campaign. 

“That’s why you don’t get much in- 
vestigation reporting television 
Moyers says. “The networks 
don’t want the headaches. spend 
much time preparing for these p.r. at- 
tacks producing the documen- 
tary.” Another Moyers exposé that 
aired late March, called “Trade Se- 
crets” and based unpublished doc- 
uments, revealed forty years efforts 


the chemical industry limit regu- 


lation toxic chemicals, during which 
period the manufacturers withheld 
vital information from workers, the 
government, and the media. the 
days and weeks before the broadcast, 
the American Chemistry Council at- 
tacked the press for “journalistic 


ROSS 


grew suburban Chicago. The 

and sixties were forma- 
tive years. What interested were 
the aggressive reporters then the 
Chicago Daily News and the Sun-Times 
that Chicago school no-holds- 
barred journalism that made feel 
this would really exciting do. 
Sandy Smith was reporter the 
Sun-Times who went after mob figures 
and others, and later was reporter 
Time. was steeped that style re- 
porting. grow teenager in- 
terested journalism and read 
those papers every day, and learn 
how they did what they were doing 
was exciting time for me.” 


Brian Ross chief investigative corre- 
spondent for ABC News. 


ing ability and talent for pulling massive amounts infor- 
mation together ways that made interesting. started out 
the City News Bureau Chicago and went the Tribune 
time when they were forming their first task force. was 
the right place the right time because they wanted woman 
the team. basically been doing that kind team re- 
porting ever since ten years newspapers and twenty years 
here WBBM. Every story brings some new challenge.” 


Pam Zekman has won two Peabodys, ten local Emmys, and 
two duPont-Columbia awards WBBM, and shared two 
Pulitzers for investigative work print. 


and even created Web 
site purvey the chemical industry’s 
opposition. 

“It happens all the time,” agrees the 
ABC News investigations specialist Brian 
Ross. “The big targets have learned 
fight back. Every time done story 
major corporation industry, they 
fire big way with all kinds cam- 
paigns undermine recent Ross 
investigation described private seminars 
for federal judges often fancy golf 
resorts sponsored huge corpora- 
tions, which conservative, pro-busi- 
ness speakers suggest the jurists how 
they should rule environmental and 
other public issues that come before 
them. Well before the broadcast went 
the air, ABC News got rocket from the 
Washington lobbying firm Patton Boggs 
denouncing the program’s conclusions 
and calling poor journalism. 

Ross chuckles the recollection. 
“Tt’s almost become standard know 
going after the right people,” 
says. sure hit nerve 
when you hear from them the letters 
and the threats from lawyers. you 
don’t hear from them, you figure you 
must have done something wrong.” 
news organizations usually win lawsuits 
attempting prior restraint, but fighting 
them expensive and time-consum- 
ing, and can deter delay investiga- 
tion. Most conspicuous example: CBS’s 
famous 1995 decision bump 
Minutes probe the tobacco industry. 


SECRETS’: Bill Moyers reported the chemical vigorous efforts limit regulation toxic substances 


(Says Mike Wallace: “That was 
the only time ever had any 
pressure from 
1998, Ross felt manage- 
ment’s mailed fist after 
finished work investi- 
gation pedophilia and lax 
security theme parks, in- 
cluding Walt Disney World, 
owned ABC News’s parent 
company. David Westin, the net- 
work’s news president, killed the 
segment, resulting shouting 
match between him and Ross 
during which the reporter came 
the brink quitting. ABC 
News staffer the time report- 
edly said that Ross had “tested 
the outer boundaries report- 
ing Disney and found them.” 
Such tensions between in- 
vestigators and their bosses are 
the inevitable byproduct the 
wave consolidations that 
swept the industry starting 
the mid-1980s. Says Westin: 
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“Michael Eisner, Jack Welch, 


Mel Karmazin, and Rupert 
Murdoch need never worry that 
story done their news divi- 
sions going rip the lid off 
their company, because the guys 

down below are not going it. The 
executive producer 20/20 never 
again approve story investigating Dis- 
ney. Why should he?” 

Anyway, most news organizations, 
serious muckraking “has never been 
the favorite relative the table,” says 
the veteran journalist Sydney Schan- 
berg. “It would astounding reve- 
lation top managers ever instructed 
their networks, “Hey, let’s more in- 
vestigative Jack Welch 
ordered, more PCBs the 
Hudson 

the local level, television stations 
have produced fewer investigations 
recent years, according the Project for 
Excellence Journalism. Over the last 
three years, says PEJ’s Gottlieb, “what 
we're seeing that the whole range 
enterprising reporting going away.” 
The reason? Money. Investigations are 
often speculative, and always expensive, 


BILL MOYERS 


admired Donald Barlett and James Steele for 
long time. They were The Philadelphia Inquirer 
for many years, and did major takeouts that kept the 
best tradition journalism alive. Time now 
[since 1997]. Like Stone, they got their material from 
the documents; they learned how connect the dots. 
admired Stone even though, when was [in President 
administration], was always writing about 
us. was finding out things that even press secre- 
tary the White House, find out.” 


Bill most recent investigation was the March 
“Trade Secrets,” exposé the chemical industry. 


like drilling for oil. It’s far cheaper and 
more efficient for newsroom fill 
its airtime with live stand-ups and video 
clips breaking news derived from the 
police scanner. 

Fewer than percent members 
IRE, the University Missouri- 
based Investigative Reporters and Edi- 
tors, are broadcasters, and the 
members have been complaining over 
the last two years according Brant 
Houston, the group’s executive director 
about their stations’ reluctance 
take the risks (legal, advertising) and 
provide airtime. Nonetheless, says, 
the contest entries arriving IRE show 
that “no matter how bad the condi- 
tions, some reporters are finding ways 
terrific stories.” Among this year’s 
winners: “First Casualty,” Minutes 
report the failure U.S. forces 
mount rescue mission for Navy 
pilot downed Iraq who may still 


alive there, ten years after 
the event; and “Who’s Polic- 
ing the Police?,” investiga- 
tion Nashville’s WTVF 
into improper relationships 
between Nashville police and 
night club owners, strip-club 
operators, convicted gam- 
blers, and others 

convention, the Radio-Televi- 
sion News Directors Associa- 
tion will hand out fewer 
than twenty-two Edward 
Murrow Awards for investiga- 
tive reports stations large 
and small: San Diego’s XETV, 


Denver’s KCNC, Austin’s 
WRAL, 
Baton Rouge’s WAFB, Phil- 
adelphia’s WTXF. 


WCBS New York, 
station plagued for 
years ratings woes, 
Joel Cheatwood, the 
news director, 
launched four-per- 


son I-team February 

4 « he 
station that desperately needs 


reconnect with its viewers,” 
says, “and the only way can that 
through good, strong local reporting 
that cuts through the headlines the 
day, which everybody offering, and 
gets the issues and stories can en- 
terprise, and have some ownership in.” 
Investigative reporting, which be- 
lieves beginning stage comeback 
local stations, “one the absolute 
best ways drive the station’s roots into 
the community,” Cheatwood says. Over 
the last ten years, however, has ob- 
served many stations “folding the inves- 
tigative tent,” declaring they can’t afford 
legal fees and budget cutbacks. Cheat- 
wood, who also wears the title news 
executive vice-president for CBS’s thir- 
ty-five owned stations, says re- 
minding those outlets the value 
strong localism courting audiences. 
“Nothing does that quite like investiga- 
tive reporting.” 


‘ARMED CBS News discovered that many law enforcement agencies unwisely sell weapons arms dealers 
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HIDDEN CAMERAS 


beneficiary the networks’ investigative efforts 
Mitchell Wagenberg, boss unique, fifteen-year-old 
Manhattan company called streeTVision Remote, 
which hires out ABC, CBS, and NBC perform undercover 
work. The publicity-averse Wagenberg and his team (“It not 
interest have stories done company”) design, 
build, and operate hidden cameras and microphones for net- 
work investigations. his bag tricks: tiny cameras concealed 
shirt buttons, eyeglasses, necklaces, neckties, ballpoint 
pens, and one that lurks reporter's hair. Wagenberg often 
privy the investigations all three networks are working on, 
but maintains impenetrable discretion. tell 
explains.) times has worked the same 
story for two networks simultaneously, without either one 
knowing his efforts for the other. 

For Minutes investigation corrupt insurance execu- 
tive who lived affluent Greenwich, Connecticut, Wagenberg 
was assigned capture the elusive image videotape. 
surveillance van was impractical because local police that rich 
community would have chased the vehicle off. Solution: three 
joggers and three bicyclists each wearing hidden cameras and 
mikes circled the house for six days before the quarry pulled 
out his driveway. bike-riding team member approached the 


car, knocked the window, and requested directions near- 
town. The man complied, and, without his knowing it, was 
videotaped and audio-recorded for national television. 

Use hidden cameras, actually, has declined ever since 
ABC News lost the 1997 Food Lion case, which undercover 
reporters lied about their identity gain access for covert 
story unsafe meat-handling practices. news executives 
think twice now before authorizing these spycam stories, and 
indeed the technique has often been misused for melodra- 
matic effect. Spycamming the quintessential invasion pri- 
vacy and leads hostility, resentment, and lawsuits. the 
person with hammer (as someone has noted) the whole 
world looks like nail. spycam operator, almost every- 
body looks guilty something. 

But some investigations need hidden cameras, even though 
courts recent years have punished reporters who misrepre- 
sent their identity, trespass get story. Before Food Lion, 
says Lucy Dalglish, executive director the Reporters Com- 
mittee for Freedom the Press, hidden cameras were used 
way too much. Nonetheless, she feels, courts should more 
flexible recognizing that journalists need bit more wiggle 
room, within the law, conduct their probes. 


the networks, too, fewer major in- 
vestigations have received the green light 
recent years. “It’s question time, 
money, and the ratings business,” Mike 
Wallace says. The newsmagazines are 
doing “damned little” substantial investi- 
gation, and it’s “much softer than used 
be.” One big problem, Wallace adds, 
that it’s not easy find good investiga- 
tive reporters and producers who know 
how the often-gruelling trench 
work. Sydney Schanberg thinks the net- 
works too much “quick hit and 
then move on. always consider that in- 
vestigative reporting wasted unless you 
keep going back the story and peeling 
away more layers the onion.” Says Sey- 
mour Hersh: “In all fairness the net- 
works, investigative journalism hard. 
television does right, though, it’s 
very powerful. But doesn’t seem 
big Both television and print, 
however, are too often late the party, 
says Bob Woodward The Washington 
didn’t find out about Iran- 
Contra earlier?” asks. “Why was 


PAPER CHASE’: Dateline NBC probed insurance companies’ unethical practices denying medical claims 


some Beirut magazine that pulled the 
string that one? The classic case the 
savings and loan crisis the 1980s. Why 
didn’t get the bottom the Clin- 
ton scandal earlier? now know that il- 
legal behavior the Nixon administra- 
tion preceded Watergate. Where were 
lronically, the investigations 
most people remember are the ones that 
backfired spectacularly: CNN’s “Opera- 
tion Tailwind” report, and Dateline’s fa- 
mous exploding truck segment. 

Woodward, ironically, fond the 
term “investigative reporting” because 
implies, most instances, the discovery 
wrongdoing. prefers “in-depth.” 
Some the best investigative reporting 
more properly in-depth reporting, be- 
lieves, because it’s aimed “getting the 
bottom what really happened,” which 
might not felonious. Twenty years ago, 
co-authored book the Supreme 
Court which uncovered malefactions. 
“No one was fired, one resigned, 
one went jail. But the book described 
depth how the institution works.” 


few veteran newsfolk feel that 
investigations done all, 
that too often they’re initiated 
somebody with grind who 
throws brown envelope over the tran- 
som. don’t like investigative re- 
writes Reese Schonfeld, the 
founding president CNN, his 
memoir and Ted Against the World. 
“For the most part, investigative units 
just provide convenient mail drop for 
whistle-blowers malcontents 
drop their droppings.” 

But television’s scambusters are here 
stay. Lincoln Steffens and Ida Tarbell 
never imagined the tools and techniques 
computers, Freedom In- 
formation searches that now make 
muckraking potent form journal- 
ism. their best, television’s tireless, 
dauntless investigators they ven- 
ture forth slay the dragons infamy, 
knavery, and vice render the society 
better place. 


Neil Hickey editor large. 
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Robert Richter, documentary filmmaker, would 


rather talk about the work the sell 


LAUREN JANIS 


awards elbow each other 
space his office wall. 
More are stacked piles 
high shelf. Three duPonts, three 

Award nominations, 
film festival prizes, Emmys, and 
Peabody, too. has made about fifty 
films that have aired PBS, CBS, NBC, 
and ABC. has worked with the big 
names: Murrow, Friendly, Cronkite. 
has idea for new film, complete with 
witnesses, experts, and exclusive inter- 
views. But far doesn’t have the fund- 
ing, the interest, the outlets air it. 
has been looking for two years. Robert 
Richter, independent investigative doc- 
umentary filmmaker, this nothing new. 

For over thirty years Richter has been 
tackling the trio challenges that inde- 
pendent documentary makers face 
funding, production, and distribution. 
When asked how does it, Richter 
laughs and points photograph 
the wall that shows him wearing six hats 
once. “You have optimistic,” 
says. sits his sunny, thirty-second- 
floor office West Forty-second Street. 
3ehind him, his computer peers over his 
shoulder looking for his wallet. The 
screen open chart labeled “Cash 
Flow Report.” Richter, his back squarely 
turned his monitor, clearly prefers 
talk about his films rather than his 
steady quest for funding. When comes 
producing investigative documen- 
taries, the actual filmmaking almost 
seems the easy part. 

Richter grew New York City and 
became journalist 1957. worked for 
public radio Oregon, and then wrote 
about the Pacific Northwest for The New 
York Times. was around that time that 
saw some documentaries produced Ed- 
ward Murrow and Fred Friendly for 


CBS Reports. thought, that’s what want 
do,” recalls. set target work- 
ing for the Murrow/Friendly 
1963, Richter was producer for CBS Re- 
ports. stayed for five years, producing 
programs range topics, from “Bull- 
dozed America,’ about the destruction 
natural resources, “Tiger the Senate,” 
about Robert Kennedy’s senatorial run. 
Then Richter went solo. Seeking more 
editorial control, started Richter Pro- 
ductions, 1968. His initial focus was 
environmental issues, and began mak- 


ing films for PBS’s NOVA. “Incident 
Brown’s Ferry” exposed how Alabama 
nuclear power plant the largest the 
world suffered seven-hour fire, and 
came frighteningly close becoming 
major public disaster. “Brown’s Ferry” 
won Richter his first duPont 1977. 
Next came Plague Our Children,” 
which explored how pesticides and indus- 
trial waste products affected communities. 
will never forget little boy who spoke 
the New York State Health Commission 
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Richter remembers. “He said, Com- 
missioner, just want know, will grow 
normal man?’ And people cried 
because they were concerned about the 
use various poisons.” That was duPont 
number two. 

“Pesticides for Export Only” and 
“Pharmaceuticals for Export Only,” 
two-part series, examined how products 
banned the U.S. were exported 
third-world countries without adequate 
health warnings. For “Pesticides,” Richter 


traveled Ghana, Malaysia, Kenya, 


Bangladesh, Latin America, and Central 
America, documenting how farm work- 
ers were exposed dangerous chemicals, 
and showing how those poisons got back 
the U.S. One sobering sequence fol- 
lowed crop bananas they were 
sprayed with banned pesticides Costa 
Rica, shipped the U.S., and delivered 
into the hands baby supermar- 


ket, who sat shopping cart, gumming 


the unpeeled fruit. got another duPont 
for those films,” Richter says. 
He’s seventy-one, but when talks 


about his work, speaks with the enthu- 


siasm rookie shortstop describing his 
first major league game. recalls conver- 
sations and scenes verbatim, caught 
the story pitching for the first time. 
Did tell you yet about “Do Not Enter 
The Visa War Against asks, 
about freedom speech law that denies 


foreigners entry into the how 


about “Hungry for Profit,” which explores 
the agribusiness industry? “Father Roy: 
Inside the School Assassins,” about the 
U.S. Army’s School the Americas, 
school Fort Benning, Georgia, that 
trained Latin American soldiers who re- 
turned their own countries and joined 
military death squads? Richter talks, 


one film weaving into the next, his bright 


eyes shining behind his brown-rimmed, 


round glasses, almost makes indepen- 


dent filmmaking sound easy. It’s not. 
Being investigative documentary 
filmmaker not like reporting in-depth 
articles for newspaper producing 
sleek segments for Minutes. There are 
very few staff positions for investigative 
documentary filmmakers, and very few 
places broadcast the work. They must 
independent and tireless, constantly 


juggling multiple projects 


bilities tapping into grants, relatives, 
friends, and savings accounts get fund- 
ing; walking around with flyers advertis- 
ing screenings selling videos out liv- 
ing rooms get distribution. 

The average cost one-hour docu- 
mentary about $600,000 $700,000. 
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This money that filmmaker must ei- 
ther raise pull from his own reluctant 
pocket. Days are spent writing grant pro- 
posals foundations and church groups. 
While waiting for the funding, filmmak- 
ers continue research, investigate, and 
shoot film. This means they can work 
project for months and years without 
being paid nickel. Much must done 
faith faith that money will come 
complete the project; faith that some- 
one will want put the air. 

The situation getting tougher. 
1984, Richter was quoted New York 
Times article saying that spent 
percent his time fundraising. 
says. Less money available from public 
sources. And more filmmakers are seek- 
ing funding. New technology allows any- 
one with video camera make doc- 
umentary. They all want money. num- 
ber years ago, there were five hundred 
people going fifty places,” says Richter. 
“Now there are five thousand going 
the same fifty.” 

It’s easier the distribution side. 
Television the best way reach the 
largest audience, yet there are few places 
the television spectrum for investiga- 
tive documentaries, beyond sassy ten- 


minute slice. Cable television initially 


looked promising, with its many new net- 
works and programming hours fill. But 
the last few years, cable documentaries 


have become less intellectual and more 


generic, usually focussing sex, murder, 
celebrities, all three. While HBO airs 
some serious documentaries, has also 
had success with series such “G-String 
Divas.” The Discovery Channel, the His- 
tory Channel, and Biography 
looked like possibilities until they began 


financing their own documentaries, cre- 


ating cookie-cutter segments that are 
cheaper than buying outside films. 

The options are limited. “There’s only 
one Frontline, there’s only one NOVA, 
there’s only one says Richter. Front- 
line the place be, airing serious, in- 
depth documentaries every week. Yet even 
with experience, Academy Award nomina- 
tions, and three duPonts, Richter has never 
made Frontline. “It’s very closed cir- 
cle,” says. “I’ve tried penetrate few 
times, but it’s not easy.” Frontline airs eigh- 
teen new programs year. Most those 
slots are filled group ten twelve 
regular filmmakers, with perhaps only two 
slots open outsiders. For those two slots, 
Frontline receives 900 proposals. 

American television fails, documen- 
tary filmmakers can look film festivals 


hope for theatrical release, though 
investigative documentaries will not like- 
rival Gladiator any time soon. they 
can self-distribute, selling films univer- 
sities community groups, one video 
tape time. Richter has done all that. 
has also gone global. “Money 
Lenders,” film about the impact the 
World Bank and the IMF developing 
countries, was distributed Western Eu- 
rope, Latin America, and the Middle East. 
International sales from that movie paid 
his rent and his assistant for two years, 
though U.S. outlets had interest. 

ichter has head full films 


that were never made, be- 
broadcast interest. But 


They stick his head like burrs. “I’ve in- 
vested time and money and passion 
and commitment,” says. “Sometimes 
just dig heels and say this such 
good idea, I’m just not going give in.” 
Tenacity might what makes this 
business possible. “It’s like the priesthood, 
calling,” Richter says. “You have 
want it. Fred Friendly used 


say, ‘You have have fire the 


you better not get into it.” Richter 
still has the fire. 

For two years Richter has been re- 
searching film Operation Condor, 
the 1970s conspiracy involving six Latin 
American countries neutralize their 
left-wing opponents around the world 
using torture and murder. The operation 
which has been linked the former 
Chilean dictator Augusto Pinochet and, 
more recently, the CIA has been im- 
plicated the deaths Orlando Letelier, 
the former Chilean foreign minister, and 
his colleague Ronni Moffitt, who were as- 
sassinated car bomb Washington, 
D.C., 1976. Richter has contacts, 
knows victims who survived, and says 
has documented CIA links. Springing out 
his chair, Richter pulls clipping off 
his wall from The New York Times, dated 
March and reads headline: NEW FILES 
U.S. DEATHS LATIN LEFTISTS 
1970s. “More and more stuff keeps com- 
knew before came out.” 

Richter needs $25,000 start filming. 
has raised none. continues track 
the story, develop contacts, write out 
grant proposals, and may even re-send his 
pitch Frontline. “There may time 
when put Condor the back 
says. (But not yet.) 


Lauren Janis assistant editor. 


Crucial they are, their existence isnt guaranteed 


BILL KOVACH AND 
TOM ROSENSTIEL 


1964 the Pulitzer 
Prize went The 
porting category. 
The award hon- 
ored the Bulletin for re- 
porting that police of- 
ficers that city were 
running numbers racket right out 
their station house, and presaged new 
wave scrutiny police corruption 
American cities. The award had one other 
significance well. marked formal 
recognition the print establishment 
new era American journalism. 

The new Pulitzer category was first 
called Local Investigative Specialized Re- 
porting, shortened Investigative Re- 
porting 1985. The newspaper execu- 
tives from around the country who ran 
the Pulitzer were putting new emphasis 
the role the press activist, re- 
former, and exposer. doing so, the 
journalism establishment was 
edging the work new generation 
journalists. Reporters like Wallace Turn- 
and William Lambert Portland and 
George Bliss Chicago were reviving 
tradition pursuing and exposing cor- 
ruption that had largely been absent 
from reporting during World War and 
the years immediately following. Eight 
years later, Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein would suddenly gain celebrity 
and sex appeal and further redefine the 
image the profession. 

All journalism was changed with 
Watergate, especially Washington jour- 


nalism. A.M. Rosenthal, executive editor 
The New York Times, was disturbed 
the way The Washington Post dominat- 
the story that ordered reorganiza- 
tion his newspaper’s Washington bu- 
reau create formal team investiga- 
tive reporters. CBS News launched 
Minutes, which often does investigative 
stories and which became the most suc- 
cessful news program network ever 
produced. Local television news, not 
left out, was soon awash investiga- 
tive teams “I-Teams” its own. 

Some old-timers began grumble. 
Investigative reporting, 
rumphed, was little more than two- 
dollar word for good reporting. the 
end, all reporting investigative. The 
critics had point. What the Pulitzer 
Prize board formally recognized 1964 
had been, fact, more than two hun- 
dred years development. 

Investigative reporting’s roots were 
firmly established the very first peri- 
odicals, the earliest notions the 
meaning free press and the First 
Amendment, and the motivation 
journalists throughout the 
history the U.S. These roots are 
strong, they form fundamental princi- 
ple: Journalists must serve inde- 
pendent monitor power. 

When print periodicals first emerged 
from the coffeehouses England the 
seventeenth century, they saw their role 
investigatory. The Parliament Scout, 
which began publication 1643, “sug- 
gested something new journalism 
the necessity making effort 
search out and discover the news.” The 
next year publication calling itself The 
Spie promised readers that planned 


“discovering the usual cheats the great 
game the Kingdome. For that 
would have undercover.” 

These early efforts investigative 
work became part the reason the 
press was granted its constitutional free- 
dom. was the watchdog role that made 
journalism, James Madison’s phrase, 
bulwark liberty,” just truth, 
the case John Peter Zenger, became 
the ultimate defense the press. And 
the years come, conflict between 
protected press and government institu- 
tions increased, was this watchdog role 
that the Supreme Court fell back 
time and again reaffirm the 
central role American society. With 
support from state and federal legisla- 
tures during the 1960s and 1970s, the 
press gained greater access through the 
Freedom Information Act and so- 
called sunshine laws, which provided 
public access many documents and 
activities the government. 

Journalists continue see the watch- 
dog role central their work. Yet its 
existence not guaranteed, and some 
ways its health threatened. 

the turn the century, the Chica- 
journalist and humorist Finley Peter 
Dunne translated the watchdog princi- 
ple mean “comfort the afflicted and 
afflict the comfortable.” Dunne was half 
kidding, but the maxim has stuck. Un- 
fortunately, the notion that the press 
there afflict the comfortable and com- 
fort the afflicted misconstrues the mean- 
ing the watchdog role and gives 
liberal cast, but the concept deeper 
and more nuanced than the literal sense 
afflicting comforting would sug- 
gest. history shows, more properly 
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means watching over the pow- 


count public deception. Without 


this synthesis and interpretation, 
the Pentagon Papers would have 
meant little most the public. 


tyranny. 


The purpose the watchdog 


role also extends beyond simply 
making the management and 
execution power transpar- 
ent, making known and un- 
derstood the effects that 
power. This logically implies 
that the press should report 
powerful institutions that are 
working effectively, well 
those that are not. How can the 
press purport monitor the 
powerful does not illustrate 
successes well failures? 
Endless criticisms lose mean- 
ing, and the public has basis 
for judging good from bad. 
Like theme Bach 
fugue, investigative reporting 
through the history jour- 
nalism the U.S. has 
matured, three main forms 
can identified: 
Original Investigative Re- 
porting: reporters themselves 
uncovering and documenting 
activities that have been previ- 
ously unknown the public, 
usually via such tools basic 
shoe-leather, public records, 
informants, and even, spe- 
cial circumstances, undercover 
work surreptitious moni- 
toring activities. 
Interpretative Investigative 
Reporting. This form often in- 
volves the same original enter- 
prise skills but takes the inter- 
pretation different level. 
usually involves more complex 
issues sets facts than 
classic exposé, and reveals 
new way looking some- 
thing well new informa- 
tion about it. One early exam- 
ple publication The New 
York Times the Pentagon Pa- 
pers 1971. Reporter Neil 
Sheehan went great lengths 
track down copy the 
American involvement Viet- 
nam written the govern- 
ment. Then team reporters 
and editors expert foreign 
policy and the Vietnam war in- 
terpreted and organized the 
documents into dramatic ac- 
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Stone was influence for lot people who 

came along the sixties because took published 
documents and made something out them. 
any message taught me, you write before 
you read. You've got read the documents, the tran- 
scripts hearings, and forth. Stone somewhat 
tainted now some minds. They like think 
him some crazy lefty, but was certainly 
liberal. took press statements that the government 
put out and read every one them. remember 1966 
thereabouts, the U.S. forces Vietnam announced 
three-day cease fire; the U.S. would shut down its oper- 
ations Vietnam for three days, and would the other 
side. What Stone discovered reading all the lo- 


¥ 


Stone 


gistical reports was 
that those three 
days, quadrupled 
the amount mili- 
tary supplies flowing 
into the Saigon air- 
port. instead 
having forty flights 
day, had hundreds 
with supplies and 
cheated very signifi- 
cantly. Stone got that 
reading ail the lo- 


gistical reports. The net effect was that raised ques- 
tions about our integrity. The Vietnam war itself was 
big influence. was your face. not remember 
how accepted that war was. Before Watergate, going 
after president, presidential policy, just done. 
Every war was assumed just war. 

“Harrison Salisbury was role model. Homer Bigart 
was role model. David Halberstam was role model. 
the early 60s when those guys were pounding away 
Saigon, was kid reporter Chicago. The New York 
Times wasn't easy get. had walk the sole 
downtown newspaper kiosk, Randolph Street, that 
sold it. I'd walk mile out way get Times 
early the was very influenced the 


early Vietnam cor- 
respondents, most 
them the 
Times. They were 
very powerful 
fluence me.” 


Seymour 
eighth book, 
Against All 
Enemies, in- 
vestigation gulf 
war syndrome. 


™ 
Pong 


Harrison Salisbury 


this case the reporting develops 
from the discovery leak in- 
formation from official investi- 
gation already under way. Increas- 
journalism Washington, city 
where the government often talks 
itself through the press. But re- 
porting investigations often 
found wherever official investiga- 
tors are work. Most the re- 
porting President Clinton’s af- 
fair with Monica Lewinsky was ac- 
tually reporting the investiga- 
tion Independent Prosecutor 
Kenneth Starr’s office, augmented 
counterinformation leaked 
the White House lawyers for 
those going before the grand jury. 
contrast, most the work 
Watergate, especially the early 
critical months, was original in- 
vestigative work. 

The New York Times coverage 
the investigation 
the Los Alamos scientist Wen 
Lee provides dramatic example 
the damage that can done 
the credibility news organiza- 
tion when reporting investiga- 
tions. Relying sources inside 
the investigation Lee, the Times 
had for weeks led the way re- 
porting the strength the gov- 
espionage case against 
the scientist. But when the gov- 
ernment’s case dramatically col- 
lapsed, the Times embarked 
review its coverage, which had 
showcased some the purported 
evidence that was then abandoned 
when the case reached the court- 
room. extraordinary notice 
“From the Editors” published last 
September 26, the Times admitted 
lapses its coverage the 
story including this one: “Passages 
some articles posed prob- 
journalistic detachment from our 
sources, occasionally used lan- 
guage that adopted the sense 
alarm that was contained offi- 
cial reports and was being voiced 

Reporting investigations has 
proliferated since the 1970s. 
part, this because the number 
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biggest gap be- 
tween the people 
and the press 
over the way news 

media play their watch- 

dog role. Almost all 
journalists are sure that 
politicians worth the 


Andrew Kohut, 


director effort because pre- 
the Pew vents wrongdoing. But 


Research Cen- 
ter for the Peo- 
ple and the 
Press, writes 
regularly for 


the percentage Amer- 
icans thinking that press 
criticism impedes polit- 
ical leaders from doing 


their jobs has increased 

media. 


1999, when the pub- 
lic was especially angry over the media’s 
handling the Lewinsky scandal. the 
center’s most recent survey, percent 
subscribe that view, while the number 
saying they value the press’s watchdog 
role has fallen percent from per- 
cent 1985. Many Americans see ill- 
mannered watchdog that barks too often 
one that driven its own interests 
rather than desire protect the 
public interest. 

News audiences now question not 
only the way the press does its job, but 
also its basic values. This was not the case 
when first began doing in-depth surveys 
about the media fifteen years ago. Back 
then was commissioned the Times 
Mirror Company get the bottom 
the newly minted press “credibility crisis.” 
found the American public roundly 
critical the way the press did its job: too 
sensational, too pushy, too rude, too un- 
caring about people covers, said our re- 
spondents, both focus groups and 
extensive nationwide polling. 

Major news organizations, however, 
were still credible the overwhelming 
majority Americans; most saw them 
moral, professional, and caring about 
the interests the country. There was 
greater public regard for the watchdog 
role. concluded that the people ex- 
cused some press excesses because they 
valued media vigilance. The many polls 
have taken since have documented 


how much the news media’s public 
standing has slipped. 


Americans are now more critical 


press behavior than they were the 
mid-1980s. The percentage who feel that 
journalists are insensitive and over-ag- 
gressive ever higher. 1985, per- 
cent thought organizations 
cared about people they cover. That fig- 
ure fell percent 1999. The num- 
ber who believe the press usually gets the 
facts straight slipped from modest 
more recent surveys. 

All bad news. But the news about the 
public’s loss respect for the basic val- 
ues the news media worse. 1985 
the press was seen “moral” rather than 


Press and Public Opinion 
the Watchdog Role... 


Way Too Much 

NATIONAL PRESS PERCENT 
February 1999 
General Public: 

March 2001 
February 1999 
February 1998 
February 1997 
January 1994 
August 1989 
December 1986 
June 1985 


the most recent survey, many see 
the news media immoral moral 
percent percent. Similarly, there 
has been threefold increase those 
who say major news organizations lack 
professionalism, from percent 
percent. And today, Americans are di- 
over whether the news media protect 
hurt democracy. 1985, the public saw 
the press caretaker democratic 
values two-to-one margin. 

The way the press plays its watchdog 
role central these shifts opinion. 
The media make the news rather than 
just report it, say most Americans. 


covering personal and ethical behavior 


public figures, percent feel the 
media report only the facts, while huge 
percent believe news organizations 
are driving the controversy rather than 
simply covering the story. 

The public views extensive coverage 
scandal high places pandering 
partisan and tabloid audiences rather 
than attempts protect the public in- 
terest. They see audience- and career- 
building, where the press would have 
them see crusading journalism. 


Little wonder that the credibility 


major news organizations has eroded. 
1985 only one seven said they disbe- 
lieved major news organizations. Current- 
many one four give the main- 
stream news media, such the broadcast 
networks, low believability ratings. 

For long time journalists them- 
selves sharply disagreed with the pub- 
lic’s criticisms the way the media 
carry out their watchdog responsibili- 
ties. But more recently they have come 
closer the public’s point view. 
1999 survey found journalists still valu- 
ing the press watchdog role. Yet majori- 
ties local news organizations agreed 
with the people that the media often 
drive the story not just report 
the coverage personal lives and 


wrongdoing high places. Members 


the national media the survey were 


divided the question, but more 


them held the public’s opinion than 
previous polls. 
Over the last two decades, it’s clear 


that media coverage the troubles 


Gary Hart, Marion Barry, Zoe Baird, 
Kimba Wood, Dan Rostenkowski, Jim 
Bakker, the Keating five, John Tower, 
Jim Wright, Bob Livingston, Hillary 
Clinton, and course, Bill Clinton, 
have made unfavorable impression 
news audiences. It’s fair say that 
most Americans don’t want the press 
ignore stories involving such figures, 
but rather pursue them without the 
excessiveness, frequent lack fairness, 
and increasingly transparent exploita- 
tion. 


Andrew Kohut, director the Pew Re- 
search Center for the People and the Press, 
writes regularly for about public atti- 
tudes toward the media. 
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official investigations has grown; part, 
because after Watergate federal and 
state governments passed new ethics 
laws and created special offices moni- 
tor government behavior. But also has 
spread because over time journalists 


have come depend unidentified 


sources the point where the practice 
has become concern for both journal- 
ists and suspicious public. 

And thus form reporting full 
unacknowledged risks. For one thing, the 
value this kind reporting largely 
dependent the rigor and skepticism 
the reporter involved. The reporter grants 
the interview subject powerful forum 
which air allegation float sug- 
gestion without public accountability. The 
reporters here are usually privy only 
part the investigation, rather than 
charge it. The chance being used 
investigatory sources high. Rather than 
watchdog powerful institutions, the 
press vulnerable being their tool. Re- 
porting investigations requires enor- 
mous due diligence. Paradoxically, some 
news outlets often think just the opposite 
that they can more freely report the 
suspicions allegations because they are 
quoting official sources rather than carry- 
ing out the investigation themselves. 

the ebb and flow the watchdog 
role over the last two centuries, are 
reaching moment diminution 
dilution. the nearly thirty years since 
Watergate and the rise Minutes, the 
proliferation outlets for news and in- 
formation has been accompanied 
torrent investigative reportage. With 
many local news stations featuring 
magazines offering the promise 


nightly exposés, have created per- 
manent infrastructure news devoted 
exposure. 

Much this reportage has the ear- 
marks watchdog reporting, but there 
difference. Most these programs 
not monitor the powerful elite and guard 
against the potential for tyrannical abuse. 
Rather, they tend concern risks per- 
sonal safety one’s pocketbook. 

study the Project for Excellence 
Journalism 1998, for instance, dissected 
genre investigative reporting that ignores 
most the matters typically associated 
with the watchdog role. Fewer than one 
ten stories these programs concerned 
the combined topics education, econom- 
ics, foreign affairs, the military, national se- 
curity, politics, social welfare any 
the areas where most public money spent. 
More than half the stories, rather, focused 
lifestyle, behavior, consumerism, health, 
celebrity entertainment. 

Safety can often important tar- 
get for watchdog reporting. Yet too 
much the new “investigative” report- 
ing tabloid treatment everyday cir- 
cumstances. Consider the Los Angeles 
station, KCBS, that rented house 
for two months 1997 and wired 
with raft hidden cameras, all ex- 
pose the fact that you really can’t get all 
the carpeting your house cleaned for 
$7.95. When local television news em- 
ploys its I-teams such stories dan- 
gerous garage doors how dirt and 
bacteria the clothes consumers put 
their washers spread other clothes, 
worse than weak story. 

First, some what Elizabeth 
Leamy, investigative reporter for 
WTTG-TV Washington, D.C., calls 
“just add water” investigative reports, 


LAURA WASHINGTON 


which appear original but are not. 
These come from consultants who literal- 
offer stations the scripts, the shots, and 
the experts interview the interviews 
themselves already tape, and are 
specifically designed for sweeps periods 
generate ratings. news producers 
call such exposés “stunting,” acknowl- 
edgment that they are playing tricks with 
appreciation investigative 
work without actually delivering it. 

The second problem that exposing 
what readily understood simply com- 
mon sense belittles investigative journal- 
ism. The press becomes the boy who cried 
wolf. squanders its ability demand the 
public’s attention because has done 
too many times about trivial matters. 
threatens turn the watchdog’s job into 
form amusement. 

The watchdog unlike any other role. 
similar other journalism, but re- 
quires special skills, special tempera- 
ment, special hunger. requires seri- 
ous commitment resources and de- 
sire cover serious concerns. And re- 
quires press independent any interest 
except that the ultimate consumer 
the news. For all the lip service paid it, 
the watchdog principle faces more chal- 
lenge today than ever. 


Tom Rosenstiel, former press critic for the 
Los Angeles Times, director the Pro- 
ject for Excellence Journalism, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Bill Kovach, former curator 
the Nieman Foundation Harvard 
University, chairman the Committee 
Concerned Journalists. This adapted 
from their book, The Elements Jour- 
nalism: What Newspeople Should Know 
and the Public Should Expect, published 
April. 


role model mine Pam Zekman, with 
whom worked when was was 
WBBM. that time career, she taught 
just about everything know about investigative reporting. 
think she’s the best the country. She came from print into 
broadcasting, and has operated fabulously both arenas. 
One time, she and partner posed husband and wife and 
opened bar downtown Chicago, and then waited for in- 
spectors come around and put out their hands for money. 
was wonderful. They got great stuff. 

“Another role model for was the late Leanita McClain, 
African-American editorial board member the Chicago 
Tribune. She was superb, spectacular writer, and although 
she wasn't specifically investigative reporter, she became 
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role model for terms making your writing sing, and 
being eloquent and powerful. 

reporting has interested because has 
impact and gets results. got into this business because grew 
the south side Chicago low-income community 
and saw lot injustices being done African-Americans 
particular, and felt that investigative journalism would 
way right lot those wrongs challenge the system, 
ask questions. the system working for everyone for 
people color and the poor, well for everyone 
else? That has been mission professionally.” 


Laura Washington editor and publisher The Chicago 
Reporter. 


OUT THE 
THE 


Anybody who thinks investigative reporting di- 


minishing should visit Investigative Reporters and 
Editors (IRE), international organization 
based the Missouri School Journalism Co- 
lumbia. Every January, entries for the IRE awards 
inundate the office. the print category, they ar- 
rive from the expected gigantic news organiza- 
tions, The Washington Post, The Wall Street 
Journal, the Chicago Tribune, and forth. But hundreds 
them including some the highest quality come from 
newspapers barely known outside their home states. Reading 
these always educational and usually inspiring. 


Much the time, newsrooms large and small, the 


investigative effort true collaboration reporter, ed- 


Elizabeth Marchak 


‘This the for data, and there 
are people who are just clueless’ 


The Plain Dealer (Cleveland) Washington bureau since 1993 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION: ValuJet airlines coverage, 
1995-99, that began before the Florida Everglades crash. 
FAVORITE INVESTIGATION: Deadly Difference: America’s 
Racial Health Divide,” revealing sharp discrepancy death 
rates and medical care between blacks and whites, with Dave 
Davis, March-December 2000. 


afternoon ValuJet lost DC-9 the Florida Ever- 
glades, Elizabeth Marchak sat down her basement 

study and hit the computers. She didn’t emerge until 
A.M. just kept thinking all that humanity,” she says. The 
morning, the result was report the Plain Dealer 
filled with shocking detail. Safety problems had forced the 
same plane return airports seven times the previous 


MAR 


itor, and publisher. Some the time, however, 


the reporters must swim upstream, to- 
gether project their own time because 
newsroom managers are too cheap, too scared, 
both court controversy. For free-lance in- 
vestigative reporters, time-consuming projects 
are especially selfless. 

The print reporters profiled here are largely 
unknown outside the craft and some instances even in- 
side the craft. Dozens more deserve recognized, but 
for reasons space are not. Those who are included are 
meant represent the best unsung investigative journalists 
working print the United States. 


Tracy Barnett and Steve Weinberg 


two years, she reported. The FAA had 
filed that information but had done 
little about it. Marchak had begun 
investigating the airline nearly year 
before. Just month before the 
crash, she had reported that 
planes had returned airports for 
safety reasons least sixty-eight 


. . 
the two-and-a-half years the 
airline had been business. 
“She clearly spotted something 
ValuJet that the rest the world did- 


see until after the crash,” says 
Matthew Wald, transportation safety reporter for The 
New York Times. 

Marchak frequently bothered apparent lack in- 
terest data among many her Washington-based competi- 
tors. “This the mecca for data, and there are people who are 
just clueless,” she says. 

Her flair for the dramatic has helped her campaign en- 
courage others use data, computer technology, and the 
FOIA pierce the bureaucratic fog. She’s been regular vol- 
unteer trainer for the National Institute for Computer Assist- 
Reporting (CAR), where she’s helped win numerous con- 
verts the cause. 
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LIGHT 


Marchak began her CAR work during ten-year stint the 
Washington Times, with series documenting instances pe- 
dophilia the Boy Scouts all fifty states. But the politically 
conservative Times made her life where rode 
out the recession,” Marchak says, “in place where was always 
outsider because was woman, and was perceived 
liberal. learned some very valuable lessons outsider.” 

She juggles packed workday with equally complicat- 
home life. Her son David, lively and gifted ten-year-old, 
struggled for nearly year with chemotherapy for liver can- 
cer and has difficulty using his hands. Marchak and her hus- 
band, Stephen Hart, legislative analyst for the U.S. For- 
est Service, trade off trips therapists, teachers, and other 
specialists. that’s not enough, Marchak big believer 
extracurricular projects relieve the stress. One her 
favorites designing her own clothes. don’t believe need 
the whim companies that decide this the year 
for dusty mauve,” she says. Sometimes her side projects tend 
take investigative edge. One her latest: essay 
for airline safety manual the substituting unsafe 
parts airplanes. 


Duff Wilson 


‘Generally, treat people pretty 
gently, and that’s actually helped’ 


The Seattle Times since 1989 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION: “Fear the Fields” Ex- 
posed the increasingly widespread use hazardous wastes 
fertilizers, 1997. Pulitzer finalist. 

FAVORITE INVESTIGATION: Martin Pang Warehouse fire se- 
ries and Eric Nalder tracked down arsonist and 
twenty-three errors the fire department and emergency of- 
ficials that led the deaths four firefighters, 1995. 


about the age fourteen. 

worked “slave labor,” jokes, 

for his parents’ small-town Omak 

(Washington) Chronicle. few years 

later, high school officials repri- 

manded Wilson for distributing 

underground newspaper, 

been afflicting the comfortable ever 

since. Wilson’s investigations have 

netted him scores awards and in- 

spired numerous reforms. con- 

tributed the demise U.S. Sena- 

tor Brock Adams, Washington Democrat, breaking the 

1992 story about Adams’s sexual abuse congressional 

aide. has also cost the jobs three corrupt judges, four 

unlicensed school bus drivers, and three Federal Aviation 
Administration investigators. 

“Duff has body work that’s extremely impressive, and 

for much that career he’s worked alongside people who 


uff Wilson got his first byline 


have gotten more recognition and attention than he,” says 


his longtime editor David Boardman. “Duff quieter, more 
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reserved; isn’t well known, but he’s done terrific work 
that has made difference the community and some 
cases the nation.” 

Wilson’s most recent investigation was “Uninformed 
Consent,” five-part series published March clinical 
trials Seattle’s Fred Hutchinson Cancer Research Center. 
Wilson and his partner, David Heath, reported that cancer 
patients the center had died prematurely result the 
trials, and that neither the patients nor their families had 
been properly informed the risks. Additionally, the cancer 
center and its physicians had financial interest the ex- 
periments, which they failed disclose the patients. 

reserved demeanor and sympathetic ear have worked 
Wilson’s advantage. can tough, too,” says, “and 
ask direct questions; but generally treat people pretty gen- 
tly, and that’s actually helped. The press has bad reputation 
for shoving microphones people’s faces.” 

His characteristic equanimity has been ruffled few times 
during his twenty-three-year career. The hardest thing he’s 
ever dealt with was the suicide judge, who shot himself 
the courthouse Wilson’s story exposing him pe- 
dophile was rolling off the presses. “It was shocking and hor- 
rible, but all could was back work and write the 
story that had killed Wilson says. felt bad for 
his friends and family. spent lot time with him.” The 
series prompted the state’s voters pass constitutional 
amendment that opened the process disciplining judges. 

Wilson’s forthcoming HarperCollins book, Fateful Har- 
vest, tells the stories two farmers and small-town mayor 
who learned that mining, paper, chemical, and waste com- 
panies, among others, were saving money disposing 
toxic wastes unsuspecting farmers and gardeners. Wilson 
says the unsafe practice continues. 

Among journalists, Wilson, forty-seven, perhaps best 
known for “The Reporters’ Desktop,” hosted IRE (re 
porter.org/desktop), handy online collection search en- 
gines that assembled serve one-stop resource for 
investigations. He’s great teacher who works alongside 
young reporters every day, sharing tips and techniques 
and, more importantly, himself. 


WHAT IRE? 


the premier organization the world for journalists whose pas- 
sion getting the bottom things. The 4,500-member, nonprof- 
Investigative Reporters and Editors (IRE), based the University 
Missouri, resource center for print, electronic, and online news- 
people who either are expert conducting investigations would 
like be. hands out annual awards for the best investigative efforts, 
and maintains handy archive more than 17,000 stories. 

conferences and annual seminars, thousands journalists 
get training interviewing techniques, following paper trails, probing 
police abuses, penetrating organized crime, using the Freedom In- 
formation Act, developing beat, exposing discrimination, and what- 
ever else investigator needs know. 

Twenty-six years ago, when IRE was founded handful muck- 
rakers, teachers, and publishers, reporters were still away 
manual typewriters. But 1994, IRE and the university helped spark the 
digital revolution starting the National Institute for Com- 
puter-Assisted Reporting (NICAR). NICAR spurred the growth IRE, 
particularly revenues, newsrooms across the nation opened their 
doors NICAR training sessions. 


Matthew Fogel 


Karen Dillon 


‘Coming journalism late life, after 
you've worked assembly line and had 
kid, you have different perspective.’ 


The Kansas City Star since 1991 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION: PeeWee Herman exposure 
arrest, Sarasota Herald-Tribune, 1991. 


FAVORITE INVESTIGATION: “To Protect and Collect,” 1999 and 
continuing Missouri police bypassed state laws divert drug 
forfeiture money from schools their own departments; 2000 
series found the same across the nation. 
he’s the classic Horatio Alger story 
the newspaper world. Karen Dil- 
lon literally started the ground 
floor, leaving her factory job type- 


and working her way through com- 

posing. Two decades, pile awards, 

and scores wary cops later, she’s 

emerging the nation’s leading re- 

porter laws regulating police 

seizure money and assets from sus- 


pected drug dealers. Her reporting 
shifting the course the war drugs. 

“She’s turned battleship around dime, just through 
the sheer force her will,” says Mike McGraw, who has served 
Dillon’s partner outrage. “She reminds terrier 
jokes. unbending, relentless she just 
doesn’t give up.” 

Dillon has been trailing public officials since her days the 
University Missouri, where student reporter she caught 
the city parks director fabricating data justify closing city 
pool largely black district. Her research showed that at- 
tendance the pool was roughly double what the parks direc- 
tor had reported, and the cost was half. 

Her stint Sarasota taught the police was better give 
her straight answer than dodge her. She reported that 
deputies were getting naked with prostitutes and then arrest- 
ing them for prostitution. That was years before she caught the 
Kansas City police with multimillion-dollar slush fund being 
used for everything from extravagant travel secret settle- 
ments for unlawful police conduct. 

Dillon’s success comes from learning the law 
sometimes better than those whose job enforce it. the 
forfeiture case, she used the Internet access the forfeiture 
laws all iiity states, buiiding database compare them. 
She found that thirty-five states have law that prohibits local 
police from the common practice handing over cash seized 
drug busts the Drug Enforcement Administration. Typi- 
cally, the DEA returns most the money the police de- 
partment for its general fund. The system gives police strong 
incentive focus disproportionate effort drug enforce- 
ment, Dillon discovered. 


the five police agencies she examined, percent all 
search warrants were for drug cases “not for burglary, not 
for assaults, but for drug cases. Suddenly you realize that this 
all the police are doing fighting the drug war.” 

Dillon, forty-nine, has her soft side, too, which emerges 
when she talks about Jennifer, the daughter she nursed 
through severe health problems while working her way 
through school and juggling her hectic career. The trials her 
life outside journalism, McGraw believes, have only strength- 
ened her resolve investigative reporter. 

“Coming journalism late life, after already 
worked assembly line and had kid, gives you different 
perspective being McGraw says. more 
tenacious; you don’t want just move the next thing.” 


Barry Yeoman 


wasn’t coming like just another 
white male, but rather someone who 
least had taste what was 
outsider.’ 


Free-lance; previously with the Independent Weekly, Durham, 
North Carolina 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION: “Highway Robbery”; the In- 
dependent Weekly, Durham, North Carolina, 1992 Revealed 
widespread corruption, environmental destruction, and need- 
less dislocation the state’s highway-building practices. 
FAVORITE INVESTIGATION: “Silence the Fields”; Mother 
Jones, January/February 2001 Documented federal pro- 
gram that imports temporary foreign guest workers but forces 
them keep silent about abusive working conditions. 


his soft-spoken investigator may 

against some the biggest 
institutional villains the coun- 
try, but the heart his work lies 


the years he’s spent breaking bread 
with Hispanic farmworkers and 
poultry workers, prison inmates 
and slum dwellers. Yeoman special- 
izes becoming part his sub- 
jects’ lives; works hard dispel 
the image the parachute journal- 
ist who drops in, grabs the story, 
and runs. For series the immi- 
grant community central North 
Carolina, spent six months attending church services, bap- 
tisms, and dinners with the Loves Creek Hispanic Baptist min- 
istry before conducting single interview. 

Yeoman has struggled from childhood with burden he’s 
turned into blessing: stutter that prompted his favorite 
journalism professor discourage him from the field. Yeo- 
man persevered, and he’s found that the stutter has opened 
more doors than closed. 

wasn’t coming like just another white male, but 


ak 
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rather someone who had least had taste what was 


outsider,” says. age forty, has been out- 
sider more ways than one; his sexual orientation not 
something makes big issue of, but doesn’t hide it, ei- 
ther. founding member and newsletter editor Pass- 
ing Twice, international organization gays and les- 
bians who stutter, has served mentor for minority 
group that has never entered the consciousness most 
Americans. 

Yeoman’s investigative work has won notice far beyond the 
smali mid-sized alternative markets writes for. For ex- 
ample, 1989 investigation the poultry industry for tiny 
Southern Exposure magazine gained national attention when 
won the National Magazine Award. Soon thereafter, the At- 
lanta Journal-Constitution, The Wall Street Journal, and Na- 
tional Public Radio picked the story. 


His first investigative project out college was for The 


Times Acadiana, alternative paper Lafayette, 
Louisiana. reported that local ambulance company was 
persuading residents buy unnecessary “subscriptions” for 
better service, even though the company was required 
serve the entire city for standard price. “It was real quick 
introduction how make enemies quick, and loved it,” 
Yeoman says. “These guys business suits would walk down 
the street and point me, and was quite head rush for 
little New York Jew the bayou.” 

From 1986 1999, Yeoman was one those who in- 
spired credit the award-winning weekly the Indepen- 
dent with spine steel.” But New Year’s Day, 2000, 
celebrated the millennium going free-lance full-time. His 
longtime editor and friend Eric Bates, who has known him 


since their early days Southern Exposure, rattles off list 


Yeoman’s prizes: National Magazine Award, Batten Medal, 
Green Eyeshade “almost everything there win short 
the Pulitzer.” Bates, now editor Mother Jones, where 
Yeoman frequently contributes, calls Yeoman “one the 
leading investigative reporters today, and hardly anyone 
knows his name.” 


Melvin Claxton 


not governed by, “Here’s how 
always done it.” Because I’ve 
seen done other ways.’ 


The Detroit News since 1998 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION: “Virgin Islands Crime Series” 
Documented connections between the islands’ rampant 
crime and corruption the criminal justice system, 1994. 
Pulitzer winner. 

FAVORITE INVESTIGATION: “Antigua, Corruption Inc.” 
Explored the connections between political corruption and 
drug smuggling from the Caribbean island, March 1994. 


room The Detroit News. He’s more likely found 


elvin Claxton, forty-three, hardly regular the news- 
some obscure government office, reading through dusty 
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boxes documents, out pounding the streets the city, 
tracking down sources. might sitting his home of- 
fice, dreaming his next project. After ten years, and off, 
reporter the tiny staff The Virgin Islands Daily News, 
Claxton has taken his Pulitzer place where calls his own 
shots. Living isn’t easy Detroit St. Croix his native 
Antigua, but it’s good news town. 

After his fifty-story crime the Virgin 
Islands won the Pulitzer 1995, Claxton fielded lots of- 
fers from the mainland, but resisted them until the Chicago 
Tribune lured him away 1997. When The Detroit News of- 
fered him more autonomy, moved again. had worked 
for four years government statistician Antigua before 
becoming reporter. His background shows clearly his 
work, says Penny Feuerzeig, former executive editor the 
Daily News. 

“He doesn’t get bamboozled she says. “Most are 
word-oriented and math illiterate that can get spun 
easily when comes numbers. The fact that Melvin has 
such solid base that area puts him the side those who 
are doing the spinning.” 

Like many investigative reporters, Claxton doesn’t aspire 
any particular thematic specialty; likes cover fresh 
ground with each project, he’s likely delve into 
corrupt housing project school system ex- 
amine crime police. make effort not repeat my- 
self,” 

The youngest thirteen children, Claxton had learn 
early that needed work harder distinguish himself 
from the crowd. His father, party activist the Progressive 

Labor Movement Antigua, instilled interest the 
political system, and his British-style school 
the island inspired his love the language. Being from 
outside the mainland, too, has given him broader perspec- 
tive than reporters who spend their whole careers the 
States. don’t think carry the same baggage people who 
grew this country,” says. “I’m not governed 
how we’ve always done it, because I’ve seen done 
other ways.” 

has taken the opportunity 
explore another career outside jour- 
nalism; 1988, left reporting 
help his brothers run real estate 
business. Soon afterward, Hurricane 
Hugo struck the island and put him 
out job. returned writing, 
but different mode; moved 
back Antigua write the great 

Caribbean novel, and during his re- 
search, was astonished the corrup- 
tion saw all around him. Claxton 
pitched project his former editors 
the Daily News and was soon back work inves- 
tigative reporter. The result: his award-winning series, “An- 
tigua, Corruption Inc.” 

Recent projects have included exposé the gun indus- 
try, analysis wasted $1.3 billion bond issue, in- 
vestigation into terrible management the Detroit Fire De- 
partment that led numerous citizen deaths. 

“Melvin world-class reporter and writer, and that’s 
incredible combination,” Feuerzeig says. “He has great abili- 
unearth information, and persuading people open 
and talk him.” 


says. 


w 


q | 
| 
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Robert Dreyfuss 


gossipy insider Washington culture.’ 


Free-lance since 1992; formerly Public Citizen. 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION: National Rifle Association 
series Four articles Mother Jones, American Prospect, The 
Nation, and Rolling Stone that contributed the downfall 
NRA director Neal Knox, 1995-1996. 

FAVORITE INVESTIGATION: “Left Out the Mother 
Jones magazine Probed the mysterious death 
agent Monte Overacre, January/February 1998. 


people gladly take on; it’s secretive 
world, troublesome, time-consum- 
ing, and hard sell editors. Robert 
Dreyfuss relishes the challenge. de- 
veloped antiestablishment edge 
early, during his involvement the 
antiwar movement Columbia Uni- 
versity. Unlike many whose idealism 
waned over the years, Dreyfuss seems 


abuse isn’t beat many 


more committed than ever. 

The Washington, D.C.-based free- 
lancer has been outsider from the 
beginning. have patience interest gossipy insider 
Washington culture the journalism cliques, the correspon- 
dents’ dinners, the National Press Foundation, the people who 
wear tuxedos. They’re not even reporters, they’re people 
investigated.” 

Dreyfuss got his start with Ralph Nader’s Public Citizen, 
making the break become free-lancer 1992. Now that 
he’s the mastheads Mother Jones, The Nation, and Amer- 
ican Prospect, and regular contributor maga- 
zines, has more work than can easily handle. 

“He’s virtuoso,” says co-editor Robert Kuttner American 
Prospect. “He’s got the classic great reporter’s ability per- 
suade sources confide him, and he’s got the gift great 
storyteller.” 

Dreyfuss’s reporting takes him through the halls Con- 


gress and the Beltway bureaucracies, studying the influence 


Big Tobacco, the insurance industry, and the National Rifle As- 
sociation, name few. It’s taken him Vietnam and the 
shadowy world the CIA, interviewing spies and “slam-bam 
communist fighters.” 

Dreyfuss backgrounded himself the CIA attending 
meetings and conferences for intelligence types, and hang- 
ing out online CompuServe forum dedicated intelli- 
gence issues. One day, man posted message saying he’d just 
resigned from the CIA. was angry, said, and he’d like 
tell his story journalist. took several weeks for Dreyfuss 
gain his trust, but eventually Monte Overacre, who had 
been recruiting for the CIA’s economic espionage program, 
began send Dreyfuss detailed memos the program. Just 
before the two were scheduled meet, Overacre was killed 
plane crash Guatemala. Dreyfuss contacted Overacre’s 


family Idaho, who gave him permission examine detailed 
files the agent had left behind. Dreyfuss’s story for Mother 
Jones made strong case that Overacre had secretly returned 
spy work and was once again CIA business when died. 

Dreyfuss and his wife adopted Vietnamese child 
1996, and spent few weeks Vietnam while awaiting the 
final papers. developed strong affinity for the country 
and promised he’d return. did, writing about the con- 
tinuing legacy Agent Orange, and about aggressive mar- 
keting cigarette manufacturers. 


Mary Hargrove 


telling people there angel 
that sits with me.’ 


Arkansas Democrat-Gazette since 1994 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION: “Juvenile Justice: The War 
Within,” Arkansas Democrat-Gazette, 1998 
FAVORITE INVESTIGATION: series the Penn Square 
Bank Oklahoma City, The Tulsa Tribune, 1982 
ary Hargrove’s career has been 
colorful the many-hued file 
folders she uses organize her 
cases: “Jim Guy Tucker’s orange, James 
McDougal’s green Tucker’s polit- 
ical career just one the casualties 
left the crusading reporter’s wake. 
Hargrove and her fellow reporters, 
Michael Whiteley and Don Johnson, 
felt gratified when the independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr said he’d read 
their work and assigned his staff. 
The former Arkansas governor was in- 
dicted connection with the Whitewater case, and later con- 
victed conspiracy and mail fraud. 

Last year Hargrove marked her fiftieth birthday produc- 
ing her fiftieth investigative series. she summarizes her 
methodology, she laughs. keep telling people there’s angel 
that sits with me.” 

Her angel takes some pretty macabre subjects. Har- 
pieces pedophilia, child pornography, and child 
abuse are not meant for breakfast-table consumption. Her 
1998 series juvenile justice won the Robert Kennedy 
Grand Prize and the Casey Medal; those are the two she’s 
proudest of. The rest are the floor behind her desk. 

Hargrove feels she’s living borrowed time; she loves 
tell about the five times she has “dropped dead” because 
disorder she describes “electrical shortage brain.” 
Her brushes with death assure that she longer takes single 
day for granted. Her sense humor often borders the out- 
rageous, and her colleagues respond kind. For her birthday 
last year, for example, Democrat-Gazette staffers presented her 
with mock defibrillator. 

Hargrove attributes some her tough edges her child- 
hood. She was close her father, but faced emotional and 
sometimes physical abuse from her mother, who struggled 
with mental illness. was the family secret. The experience 
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helped her identify deeply with many her subjects. The 
child-abuse cases hit close home that Hargrove has de- 
veloped coping mechanisms keep from internalizing her 
subjects’ pain. Sometimes she comes home and works the 
garden; sometimes she has massage. One thing she’s learned 
not talk about her work with her friends. 

used think was good tell people, just get out; 
but get horrified, and then get horrified with them,” 
she says. “The talking about makes come alive again. 
doesn’t help them.” 

Griffin Smith, executive editor the Democrat-Gazette, 
flew down The Miami Herald 1994 hire her away. He’s 
glad did. 

“We wanted absolutely top-flight investigative reporter, 
which was what got,” Smith says. “Mary shines light into 
dark corners. There are others who it, but she’s the most ex- 
perienced; have say she’s the top.” 


Fred Schulte Jenni Bergal 


‘We both have sense outrage 
when the system isn’t working. 
All our work reflects that.’ 


South Florida Sun-Sentinel (Ft. Lauderdale) 
Schulte since 1978, Bergal since 1981 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION (SCHULTE): Hospital se- 
ries, 1984 and Uncovered sloppy medical practices lead- 
ing the needless suffering and deaths scores veterans. 
Pulitzer finalist. 


BEST-KNOWN INVESTIGATION (BERGAL): “Cosmetic 
Surgery The Hidden Dangers,” with Schulte, 1998: Exposed 


lack regulation the field that has led disfigurement 
and death for many across Florida. Pulitzer finalist. 


FAVORITE INVESTIGATION (SCHULTE): “Destination 
Doubt,” 1992 exposé boiler-room telemarketing op- 
erations that sold fraudulent vacation packages. 

FAVORITE INVESTIGATION (BERGAL): Coverage Maria 
DeSillers, flamboyant Florida resident who raised nearly 
three-quarters million dollars for her son’s liver trans- 
plants, kept chunk for herself and then stiffed the 
hospital for part the bill, 1987-88. 


his husband-and-wife team among the longest-running 
investigative duos the business. Their subject matter 

varied, but often returns the theme health care. 
Schulte, forty-eight, got his start reporter for medical 
trade publication Rockville, Maryland. When moved 
the Sun-Sentinel 1978, quickly began seeing that the 
health-care system wasn’t working the way had been pre- 
sented inside the Beltway. was among the first expose the 
billion-dollar HMO industry, finding fraudulent signups and 
fictitious patients massive scale. He’s been finalist for 
Pulitzer three times most recently the cosmetic surgery 
story with Bergal, forty-three, who first teamed with 
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Schulte investigation child deaths 1986. Together, 
the two have won more than 100 awards. 

While much their reporting has been solo with other 
reporters, they have found happy partnership their work 
together. “Fred’s the idea man,” Bergal says, and while Schulte 
also heavily involved the legwork, grateful for her at- 
tention detail and her ability ferret out the facts. 

“She brings home the bacon,” says. “We both have sense 
outrage when the system isn’t working. All our work re- 
flects that. try present the view from the little guy.” 

The classic Bergal-Schulte investigation involves combing 
through the archives state and local agencies, looking for in- 
consistencies and oversights. lot the time, there are six 
seven agencies that deal with case but they never talk each 
other,” Schulte says. “We around and try sweep every 
bit data. Pretty soon you can dig out things that people who 
are running the system don’t know.” 

Their methodology hasn’t endeared them the bureau- 
crats they cover; Veterans Administra- 
tion officials refused speak with 
Schulte, and would only answer ques- 
tions submitted writing. The head 


the Florida Department Health 

and Rehabilitation Services com- 
plained Bergal’s top editor about 


her critical coverage. Their searches 
take them into the most obscure 
and sometimes uncomfortable 
repositories information. For the 


cosmetic surgery story, for example, 

Bergal spent weeks poring over docu- 

ments five county morgues. That 
series, and one that followed the 


moratorium office surgeries and 
later mandatory prison sentence for 
who practiced without license. 

Most recently, their series “Crashing 

swindlers throughout the state that 

stages phony crashes and works with 

corrupt chiropractors and lawyers 

bilk the insurance industry millions. 

Schulte takes the icad the com- 


puter-assisted aspect their work. Be- 
fore computer-assisted reporting became industry standard, 
was working with the computer gurus state bureaucracies 
build databases and document trends public health and 
the health-care industry. 

terrific reporters fact-heavy, shoe-leather re- 
porters who are absolutely rigorous,” says longtime fan Peggy 
Engel, director the Alicia Patterson Foundation. “They have 
great sense humor about dealing with roadblocks; they’re 
constantly being stonewalled, yet they manage get the goods 
every time.” 

One thing that characterizes their work emphasis 
solutions; part each series suggests how the system 
might changed. “We try provide road map for re- 
form,” Bergal says. 


Steve Weinberg contributing editor and one the 


founders IRE. Tracy Barnett free-lance writer and editor. 
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Who Owns This Photograph? 


free-lance photographer vs. New York Times 


Many media companies are odds with free-lance writers and 

photographers over who owns the words and images once they 

have appeared print. The fight being waged not only pub- 


lic (see page 13), but also private. What follows record 


one such tug war, exchange letters about single picture. 

The exchange was triggered e-mail from the photogra- 
pher, George Zimbel, Montreal, Barbara Cox Pho- 
tokunst, consulting firm for both individual photographers and 
archives, including the Times archives. 

message Barbara Cox Photokunst dated 
NOVEMBER 21, 2000 
Dear Barbara: 

currently have retrospective Sala Millares Madrid 
and the swing back, stopped Paris Photo where several 
dealers had booths. wife saw your booth and suggest- 
that might have some prints that collection. Although 
have free-lanced for the [New York] Times for over forty years, 
said “no” because always sell “One Time Rights” and the 
Times does not own any work. Surprise!! #122, George 
Zimbel: Jacqueline John Kennedy, NYC 1960 8/10 print 
described “vintage.” Price $4,000. 


have not authorized the sale any work through 
The New York Times and would like that print and any others 
that you may have mine returned safely the address 
below. 

Thanks for your attention this matter. 

Yours truly, 
George Zimbel 


NOVEMBER 28, 2000 


Dear Mr. Zimbel: 

counsel for The New York Times Company. Your No- 
vember 21, 2000 e-mail Barbara Cox has been referred 
for response. 

You assert your letter that all physical photographs taken 
you and submitted the Times for one-time reproduction 
are not owned the Times. disagree. 

Our understanding has always been that title the physical 
prints passed upon payment you for the right re- 
produce the photo. This understanding reflected both our 
practice retaining disposing prints without the in- 
volvement the photographers, and the fact that, the 
many years since first acquired the photographs, you have 
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never before seen fit request their return otherwise chal- 
lenge our ownership. Indeed, accept your position one must 
believe that for all these years, the Times has been providing 
free storage for your property. 

sum, our position that own the prints you refer 
your letter. Therefore, decline comply with your re- 
quest that first comb our extensive archives for pho- 
tographs from you and then return them 

Please feel free contact the event you have further 
questions. 

Very truly yours, 
Maggie Drucker 


NOVEMBER 29, 2000 
Dear Maggie: 

You get paid when you write letters and don’t, but some- 
times have come out the darkroom and tend business 
and ethical issues. 

First will deal with the philosophical aspects this sit- 

uation. You always had wonderful photography staff 
Bill Eckenberg was friend when was still Columbia; Pat 
Burns and used trip over each other the political 
etc., etc., your true New York Times archive rich 
content and available for whatever commercial exploitation 
the Times feels profitable. You have paid these people 
salary. Their negatives are undoubtedly file somewhere 
the Times. 

The free-lance people traditionally have worked for the 
Times one-time reproduction rights basis with the 
modest remuneration based that fact don’t know 
how many free-lance photographers the estate de- 
ceased photographers have contacted you, but the letter 
received the response they get very sad that you have 
seen fit treat this manner. quote letter which 
Arthur Sulzberger] Jr. wrote last year: “times 
have changed,” but they have not changed much that you 
can take property sell for your profit. rent car 
from you, just renting car. doesn’t give the right 
sell the car once finished with the rental. 

would suggest the following process deal with this situ- 
ation. First, talk your photo editors better understand the 
procedures which have been followed the Times dealing 
with free-lance photographers. Then, for those photographers 
who are lucky enough still alive, offer return their ma- 
terial, they wish participate this process pay them 
percent commission any sales which the Times may 
make. personal wish get material back, but others 
may opt sell through the Times. 

hope you give this serious attention because serious 
matter. 

Yours truly, 
George Zimbel 


DECEMBER 2001 


Dear Mr. Zimbel: 

receipt your November letter. 

have conferred with clients and have determined that 
there are plans sell any photographs taken you and 
The New York Times. 

hopeful that the foregoing will satisfy your concerns. 
Please feel free contact you have any questions. 

ery truly yours, 

Maggie Drucker 
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DECEMBER 11, 2000 
Dear Maggie Drucker, 


Thank you for your letter December which you say 
“there are plans sell any photographs taken you and 
printed The New York Times.” When first read your letter 
had feeling that didn’t say anything that would address the 
issues raised with you. Then thought, “you are being too 
suspicious” and brought home for wife read. She said 
“It doesn’t address any the issues you raised.” here 
again when should the darkroom. 

First the question the “Jacqueline John Kennedy, 
N.Y.C. 1960” print property and would like 
have safely returned. assume that the only print 
work that Photokunst/The New York Times offering 
for sale. there are others let know. regard what- 
ever prints mine may your archives would like 
them returned and, any event, not give per- 
mission for them sold. Thanks for your attention 
this matter. 

best regards, 
Zimbel 


have only one addiction life, and that reading 
The New York Times. have read since was teenager 
1943, and have worked for since the early 1950s, posi- 
tion not antagonistic. just want this settled. 


DECEMBER 20, 2000 


Dear Mr. Zimbel: 

your recent letter, you requested the return your 
photographs, including this one. Let explain why (in addi- 
tion the fact that there legal basis for returning photos, 
which have discussed) comply. That photo, 
through the years, has become historical document virtue 
the Times’s possession it. The back has become 
important the front because passport its life our 
newspaper, showing captions and date stamps. fact, this 
very documentation that gives value the scuffed print. I’m 
sure you know that, Paris, framed the pictures expose 
the backs, and were not surprised when visitors were in- 
terested that part the picture’s history they were the 
image 

photographer who has shot extensively throughout 
his life, know you understand the worth that the Times 
brings history, and now your photograph has become 
part ours. 

hope you can understand our position and that have 
satisfied your concerns. 

Very truly yours, 
Maggie Drucker 


JANUARY 2001 
Dear Maggie: 

What eloquent letter. 

Please fax e-mail the front and back Kennedy 
picture which was offered for sale Paris. know was not 
made for The New York Times and want know its prove- 
nance. After receive it, will respond your letter, specifi- 
cally regard that print. 

best regards, 
George Zimbel 


JANUARY 12, 2001 
Dear Mr. Zimbel: 

Pursuant your January 2001 request, have enclosed 
copy the front and back the Kennedy photograph. 

Please feel free contact with any further questions 
concerns. 

Very truly yours, 
Maggie Drucker 
JANUARY 16, 2001 
Dear Maggie: 

have now received the photocopy front and back 
photograph “John Jacqueline Kennedy 1960, NYC” that you 
offered for sale through Photokunst Paris. The provenance 
has now become clear. 

The print was requested your photo editor that 
time lived Dobbs Ferry, New York, indicated from the 
stamp the back. evidently was used your women’s page 
and was not returned after use the normal proce- 
dure but instead was put your morgue. was not shot for 
The New York Times. (See American Politicians, MoMA, 1994 
page 34). was done for ongoing personal documentary 
project American politics. 

Now going reply your letter December 2000. 
not agree that you own the print, despite your citing “legal 
basis” for your claim. You get paid cite legal bases which then 

photographer who trying 

away from this, but 

choose so, despite the 

urging doctor/art con- 

sultant. 

You mention that 
photo has become historical 
document virtue the 


ment because its content. The 
° 
fact that the Times stamped dates 
the back and used red grease 


crayon the surface “gives value 

this scuffed print” and so, the 

new world commercial exploita- 

tion, the Times offered photograph 

for sale Paris for $4,000 through Photokunst. 

getting very upset write this, but will continue 

and quote your last paragraph and respond. You wrote: 
know you understand the worth the Times brings his- 
tory, and now your photograph has become part ours.” 
That very eloquent but the reality that the reproduction 
photograph has become part the Times’s history. 
Kennedy photographs are the collections MoMA, 
ICP, Museum Fine Arts Houston, Musée Québec, 
Musée d’art Contemporain Montréal, Institut Valencia 
d’Art Modern, and other collections. That historical 
context. 

You have permission scan that print, front and back 
for your archive, with any future sales from that scan paid for 
the normal manner which has been our way working to- 
gether for nearly fifty years. 

value the Times more than you will ever know. con- 


cerns will satisfied when receive print properly packed 
here studio. That Times tradition. 


Best regards, 


George Zimbel 


JANUARY 17, 2001 


Dear Mr. Zimbel: 

was pleased hear that the issue your Kennedy photo- 
graph has been resolved and that the print being returned 
you. think Jim Mones [director The New York Times 
Photo Archive] made clear you, our return the photo- 
graph does not suggest that not stand our legal posi- 
tion. continue believe our ownership the print, but, 
the spirit compromise, have agreed make excep- 
tion this case. 

Sincerely, 
Maggie Drucker 


FEBRUARY 12, 2001 
Dear Maggie Drucker: 

Jim Mones used terms such “valued contributor” and 
“longtime relationship” our final conversation before 
returned photograph “Jacqueline John Kennedy, 
1960.” the conversation prior that said that the 

archive was returning print, and then 
added the proviso that would have 
pay percent the Times sold it! 
used several expletives let him 
know that the photograph belonged 
properly packed. urged “not 

get excited” and said would 
call the following day. did, 
stating that the photograph 
would returned with pro- 
visos. was and kept his 
word. So, after thirty-nine years 

the print was where was sup- 


sion, archive with the 
original negative. and al- 


ways has been property. 

Then received your letter dated 
that consider that letter insulting the first one your 
wrote. not exception, one those free-lance 
people who you seem intent denigrating the name 
increased profits for The New York Times Company. Now 
know what Arthur Jr. meant when wrote “times have 
changed.” So, that clear. 

ashamed you and your management colleagues. 
still have the highest regard for your editors, writers, and 
photographers. Your statements have the feel events 
Florida during the last election with lawyers and persons 
authority depriving people what was theirs. You are ex- 
pending huge amounts highly paid time deprive free- 
lance photographers their property and consequently 
income for the minimal amount profit that will gener- 
ated this mean-spirited policy. not acceptable. You 
use your muscle words court law because you are 
lawyers. will use muscle words the court public 
opinion because communicator. 

George Zimbel 
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Paul Salopek the Chicago Tribune 

the category international reporting for his 

stories political strife and disease Africa. 
believe our journalists are the best the business and 

are proud the work that earned them journalism’s highest honor. 
beyond words 


And for 2001, Pulitzer Prizes to... 


The editorial staff the Chicago Tribune 
the category explanatory reporting for its 
“Gateway Gridlock” series about air travel America. 
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Time. 


2001 Pulitzer Prize 


AP, the world’s premier news, photo, audio and video service. 


It's easy see why. 


Associated Press 


t 


THOMAS SWICK 


ing boring? Why 
Monday morning peo- 
ple talk about op-ed 
piece they read the Sun- 
day paper, sports column, mag- 
azine essay, feature profile, but rarely 
travel story? Why the travel maga- 
zines, lavish with tips and sumptuous 
photographs, leave feeling empty? 
travel book become rich literary do- 
main while the travel story has not? 
One simple answer that Travel 
not high priority any newspaper. 


Like Food, Fashion, Home Garden, 


far removed from the main business 
reporting the news. Yet the Travel sec- 
tion has enormous potential precisely 
because its life low expectations. 
need not adhere the strictures jour- 
nalism that govern the rest the news- 
paper brevity, clarity, distance; in- 
stead can accommodate leisurely, nu- 
anced, occasionally passionate writing. 
Because not the most important sec- 
tion the paper quite the contrary 


can experiment, take risks, have 


fun. should virtue its gener- 
ous space, deadlines, and subject matter 
feature the best writing the news- 
paper. 

But it’s had its handicaps. the old 
days Travel sections brimmed with 
florid passages trumped-up delights, 
usually written recent guest the 
hotel island tour being extolled. 
Then the late 1980s debate ethics 
was launched, and many papers cut their 
ties with writers who took subsidized 
trips. This should have improved the 
sections, since many the people cast 
out called “professional travel 
writers” were free-loaders who had 
simply found cheap way travel. 

But the trend had already shifted to- 
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CONTACT: Geisha chats cell phone before parade Kyoto 


ward more service-oriented articles, 
telling readers where stay and what 
see and how it. course, Travel 
sections have publish helpful infor- 
mation; would churlish them not 
to. People come them looking not 
only for ideas, but for ways and means. 
But concentration the practical 
the exclusion the evocative and rumi- 
native discriminates against the large 


number people who for various 
reasons travel. ignores the 


fact that, this day disappearing for- 
eign bureaus, the Travel section many 
papers’ only in-house window the 
world large. And does disservice 
people who travel suggesting that 
this patently transportive act nothing 
more than series negotiable transac- 
tions. (Not mention the fact that the 


job merely stockpiling information 
now being done much better with 
greater timeliness and infinitely wider 
scope the Internet.) 

serve their purposes, without ap- 
pearing too utilitarian, newspapers have 
created standard type travel story 
that generally about person who goes 
place often with spouse compan- 
ion. this genre, variation the 
phrase “my husband, Ken, and I,” pret- 
much rigueur least the third 
paragraph. These two prim sojourners 
invariably stay good hotels 
city, “rustic” the country), and eat 
fine restaurants, savoring the “succu- 
lent regional cuisine.” They visit the mu- 
seums and other sights, which allows for 
the inclusion pertinent historical facts, 


The Travel Section 


he 2. 
J 


GROUND LEVEL: “Mud carnival Trinidad 


well helpful touristic information. 
“The following two days were packed 
with visits Neapolis, the Greek theater, 
and the Latomia del Paradiso (an ancient 
quarry, now overgrown), never leaving 
time use the hotel’s inviting private 
beach” (from New York Times story 
Ken’s wife, last September). The author 
may express his her companion ad- 
miration for ancient skills practices, 
which, sometimes added, are sadly 
lacking today. They stroll cobblestone 
streets, palm-fringed beaches, 
hedgerowed lanes, patchwork fields (pick 
your picturesqueness); they drift blissful- 
through “land contrasts.” Though 
sometimes baffled strange money 
foreign telephones, they are never any 
danger. They leave enchanted 
freshed though rarely moved per- 
manently altered frequently vowing 
return some day. the travel story’s 
equivalent living happily ever after, and 
leaves with the sense that 
something missing this fairy tale. 

For starters, there’s almost nothing 
negative. This partly vestige the old 
days free trips, when was bad form 
speak unfavorably place that had 
treated you lavishly. tone uncritical 
approval crept into travel journalism 
that has yet eradicated. Paul Ther- 
oux’s famously sniping journeys are 
obvious reaction against this rosiness, 
though his style, despite the enormous 
popularity his books, has failed 
make dent travel journalism. 

The irony that their mission 
their readers, Travel sections 
misinform them through their unrelent- 
ing good cheer. few years ago received 


call from woman who wished ex- 
press her despair the large number 
stray dogs seen trip Puerto 
Rico. Her complaint was against the is- 
land, but implicit was indictment 
travel journalism, for nothing she had 
read about Puerto Rico had prepared her 
for abandoned animals. 

Joining the “negative” the travel 
sense the present. not that the sto- 
ries are timeless, but rather that their 
preferred frame reference the past. 

narrators conventional 
travel stories tend interest- 
only history; the present 
intrudes their stories all 

does the ephemeral and 
nugatory realm the trendy: the latest 
restaurants, the hottest clubs. But during 
the day, their work hours, they dutifully 
visit the museums, the landmarks, the 
churches, the battlefields; they ignore the 
everyday life the streets. Which why 
when you read about Puerto Rico you 
hear all about the colonial architecture 
old San Juan and nothing about the pop- 
ulation stray dogs. 

knowledge the past is, course, 
essential understanding the pre- 
sent. And the past easy: housed, 
displayed, labeled (often English), ac- 
cessible. The present fluid, inchoate, 
and often unintelligible. un- 
known quantity. History books, guide- 
books, travel stories have all told the 
lessons yesteryear; the challenge and 
thrill travel discovering those 
today. And find them the streets 
and the parks, cafes and stadiums, 
offices and homes. Some these places 


are difficult gain access to, but that 
precisely the point: anyone can see 
painting; rare and invaluable priv- 
ilege get invited for meal. this 
distinction how you travel, not where 
tourist. And the job travel writers 
have experiences that are beyond the 
realm the average tourist, be- 
neath the surface, and then write in- 
terestingly what they find. 

One way accomplish the latter 
employ the third element missing from 
the conventional travel story: imagina- 
tion. Most travel journalists are under 
the impression that since they are writ- 
ing nonfiction and travel nonfiction 
that they need only record what 
there (and, have seen, not all 
that). Yet all writing enhanced 
creative imagination. illustrate, pre- 
sent the lead from New York Times 
travel story, dated September 2000. 
(Though not the one Ken’s wife.) 


“Just luck,” muttered, gazing the 
unattended welcome sign Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park Northern Califor- 
nia. “STOP. Pay $10 here,” said. All 
had was $20 bill. 


Compare that with this lead, from 
story Peter Ackroyd, which appears 
Views from Abroad, collection travel 
writing from the London Spectator. 


Each Nordic country cold its own 
way; Oslo, rural cold, the cold 
surrounding landscape. urban cold 
rises from Stockholm, from the streets 
and public buildings. Helsinki 
elemental cold, cold which invades the 
body and leaves stunned. midday 
you gaze the sun without blinking; all 
things turn ice. like the coldness 
God. travel here from Sweden 
move from light sleep harsh and 
sudden consciousness. 


Ackroyd’s imaginative sense aside 
from keeping spellbound leads 
insight, which the fourth element miss- 
ing from the conventional travel story. 
Good travel writers understand that 
times have changed, and age when 
everybody has been everywhere (and 
when there Travel Channel for those 
who not enough simply 
describe landscape, you must now in- 
terpret it. Jonathan Raban, writing about 
the Mississippi River floods Granta 
few years back, opened with this show- 
stopping sentence: “Flying Minneapo- 
lis from the West, you see theologi- 
cal problem.” went describe “this 
right-angled, right-thinking Lutheran 
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country” and the “deviously winding” 
Mississippi River, which “looks had Forth 
been put here teach the God-fearing Red Tape Holds New orthcoming June 2001 

Midwest lesson about stubborn and Bridge and More Flubs 


regenerate nature.” Just travel sections PROP GAN 
have become more practical, travel books From the Nation’s Press 


have become more analytical. 

Read enough stories with sentences 
beginning “Just luck” and “My hus- 
band, Ken, and and you soon discover 
the fifth element that too often absent 
from the conventional travel story: 
humor. Occasionally, you will find pieces 
writers with light, amusing style, but 
the humor almost always directed 
themselves the innocent fumblings 
the fish out water. Its sole purpose 


get laugh, not reveal interesting 


er ne 1s lates terv collecti 
truths about national character. ers. The Columbia Journalism his latest interview collection, 
= 


AND THE 


PUBLIC MIND 


Conversations with 


Noam 


You won't believe some the 
journalistic bloopers that have 
appeared the nation’s newspa- 


The emergence humor handi- this hilarious Noam Chomsky offers insights 
(missing element #6). recent times, flubs follies the press. 

writers travel books have gone the Many these bloopers are fea- 
most sparsely populated regions tured throughout the Newseum. 
Patagonia (Bruce Chatwin) and Siberia 
(Colin Thubron) and come back order copy: 0-89608-634-8, $16 
with pages scintillating dialogue. Even call 703/284-3709 South End Press 
the misanthropic V.S. Naipaul stoops N=WS=UM order, call 1-800-533-8478 
talk the locals. Yet the conventional The Story The News Fax desk/exam and review copy 
travel story, one speaks; reading 1101 Wilson Arlington, requests 617-547-1333 
like moving through landscape 
mimes figures are sensed, sometimes 
even seen, but almost never heard from. 
The absence dialogue directly re- 
most important element: people. Except ORY FRAMES 


for the author and his her companion, 
few characters ever clutter the stage 

the conventional travel story. Travel jour- 
nalists may the most densely popu- 
lated cities the world Tokyo, Cairo, 
Mumbai; places where you are immersed 


ATIONS 
cast RACE RELATIONS 
BLACK AND WHITE. WANT 
GET THE FULL TURE? 
EEN POYNTER? 
EEN POYNTER? 
Reporting Race Relations 
September 9-14, 2001 
Application July 2001 
Race issues undermine, redefine, even enrich our lives. this seminar, 
reporters, editors, copy editors, anchors, and producers will learn how 
interview, report, and write stories about race relations that are 
vibrant and more precise, interesting, and relevant readers, 
listeners, and viewers. learn how show the complexities 
racial conflict with perspective and advance your 


understanding. get tips how find stories that are deep, 
honest, and authentic enough touch people. 


Poynter. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED BETTER JOURNALIST 
www. htm 


crush humanity and fail in- 
troduce their readers single human 
being. the history travel journalism, 
more has been written about the animals 
Africa than the people. 

And the question lingers: What can 
you know and feel about place 
when you meet the people who 
live it? learn through human con- 
tact, and the knowledge that gain 
infinitely greater value than any num- 
ber practical tips. Similarly, 
through human contact that open 
our hearts. Enlightenment and love 
there are more compelling reasons 
travel, write about 


Thomas Swick the travel editor the 
South Florida Sun-Sentinel and the au- 
thor the travel memoir Unquiet Days: 
Home Poland. 
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The Pulitzer 
Prizes 


Public Service 
The Oregonian 

ts: The Associated Press; 
The Washington Post 
Breaking News Reporting 
The Miami Herald staff 

Los Angeles Times staff; 

The Star-Ledger staff, Newark, New Jersey 
Reporting 
David Willman 
the Los Angeles Times 
Fina Mike McIntire and 
Jack Dolan The Hartford Courant; 
Fredric Tulsky the 
San Jose Mercury News 
Explanatory Reporting 
Chicago Tribune staff 

ts: Louise Kiernan 


Chicago Tribune; 
The New York Times staff 


Beat Reporting 

David Cay Johnston 

The New York Times 

Finalists: Virginia Ellis 

the Los Angeles Times; 

Rebecca Smith The Wall Street Journal 


National Reporting 
The New York Times staff 
sts: Frank Fitzpatrick and Gilbert 


Gaul The Phil ladelphia Inquirer; 
Chicago Tribune staff 


international Reporting 

Ian Johnson The Wall Street Journal 
and Paul Salopek the Chicago 
Tribune 

Finalist: Maura Reynolds 

the Los Angeles Times 


Feature Writing 


Tom Hallman, Jr. 
The Oregonian 


sts: Robin Gaby Fisher 


The Star-Ledger, Newark, New Jersey; 
Richard Meyer 
the Los Angeles Times 


Commentary 

Dorothy Rabinowitz 

The Wall Street Journal 
Karen Heller 

The Philadelphia Inquirer; 


Derrick Jackson The Boston Globe; 


Trudy Rubin The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Criticism 

Gail Caldwell The Boston Globe 
Christopher Knight 

the Los Angeles Times; 

Jerry Saltz The Village Voice 


Editorial Writing 

David Moats 

the Rutland (Vermont) Herald 
Finalists: Laurie Roberts 

The Arizona Republic; 

Tina Rosenberg The New York Times 


Editorial Cartooning 
Ann Telnaes 
the Los Angeles Times Syndicate 

sts: Clay Bennett The Christian 
Science Monitor; Ben Sargent the 
Austin American-Statesman 
Breaki Photography 
Alan Diaz The Associated Press 


Chris Gerald pseudonym) 
Agence France-Presse; 
Rachel Ritchie The Providence Journal 


Feature Photography 

Matt Rainey The Star-Ledger, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Finalists: David Guttenfelder 

The Associated Press; Marc Piscotty 
the Denver Rocky Mountain News 


LETTERS AND DRAMA 
Fiction 

The Amazing Adventures 

Kavalier Clay Michael Chabon 
(Random House) 

Finalists: Blonde Joyce Carol Oates 
(The Ecco Press/HarperCollins); 

The Quick and the Dead, Joy 
Williams (Alfred Knopf) 


Drama 

Proof David Auburn 

Finalists: The Play About the Baby 

Edward Albee; The Waverly Gallery 
Kenneth Lonergan 


History 
Founding Brothers: The Revolutionary 
Generation Joseph Ellis 
(Alfred Knopf) 
Finalists: Way Out There the Blue 
Frances FitzGerald 
(Simon Schuster); 
The Right Vote: The Contested History 
Democracy the United States 
Alexander Keyssar (Basic Books) 
Biography 
W.E.B. Bois: The Fight for Equality 
and the American Century, 1919-1963 
David Levering Lewis 
(Henry Holt and Company) 

The First American: The Life 
and Times Benjamin Franklin 
H.W. Brands (Doubleday); 
Johann Sebastian Bach: The Learned 
Musician Christoph Wolff 
(W.W. Norton Company) 


Poetry 

Different Hours Stephen Dunn 
(W.W. Norton Company) 

Finalists: Pursuit Wound 
Sydney Lea (University Illinois Press); 
The Other Lover Bruce Smith 

(The University Chicago Press) 


General Non-Fiction 
Hirohito and the Making Modern 


Japan Herbert Bix 
(HarperCollins) 


Finalists: Guarding Sing Sing 
Ted Conover (Random House); 

Heartbreaking Work Staggering 
Genius Dave Eggers 

(Simon Schuster) 


Music 
Symphony No. for String Orchestra 
John Corigliano 


Finalists: Tituli Stephen Hartke; 
Time After Time Fred Lerdahl 
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Congratulations 


The Miami Herald 


For Winning 


The 2001 Puli 


itzer 


For Breaking News Reporting. 


The Miami Herald’s 17th Pulitzer 
{its the last years). 
Your colleagues throughout Knight Ridder 
are very proud you. 
coos Real Ci ies Network 


REAL 


North (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) Times College, Pa.) Centre Daily Time 
-ontra Costa Newspape' Belleville (Ill. News-Vemocr Warner Robins (Ga.} Daily S 
Philadelphia Daily New -olumbus (Ga.} Ledger-Enquire: The Olathe Daily New: www.reaicities. col 
Miss.) oun Heraic 


Silver Baton 


i 


KHOU-TV, Houston, Texas, 
and Anna Werner, for 


Here are the winners Deadly Tires? 


the Alfred duPont-Columbia 
University Awards Television 
and Radio Journalism 


Sorious Samura, Insight News 
TV, London, and CNN 
Productions for 

Cry Freetown 


NBC News Dateline for 
Paper Chase 


FRONTLINE and WGBH-TV, 
Boston, for 

John Paul The Millennial 
Pope, PBS 


Gold Baton 
American RadioWorks for 


Massacre Cuska 
National Public Radio 


Personal Service 
National Geographic Adventure 
Finalists 
General Excellence Money Magazine 

(Over 1,000,000 circ.) 


Teen People 


Special Interests 
The New Yorker 
Rolling Stone 
Finalists 
Sports Illustrated 


Vanity Fair 
The Oxford American 


(400,000 1,000,000 circ.) The Paris Review 


The New Yorker Texas Monthly 

Finalists 

Fortune Reporting 

Gourmet Esquire 

Jane Magazine Finalists 

Men’s Journal The New Yorker 

(100,000 400,000 circ.) Rolling Stone 
The Texas Observer 

Mother Jones 
Wired Magazine 

Finalists 


Harper’s Magazine 
Nylon Magazine 
Saveur 

Texas Monthly 


Feature Writing 
Rolling Stone 

Finalists 

Esquire (two nominations) 


(Under 100,000 circ.) National Geographic 


The American Scholar Adventure 
Finalists The New Yorker 
DoubleTake 
Harvard Medical Alumni Profiles 
Bulletin The New Yorker 
Finalists 
Transition The Atlantic Monthly 


ABC News Nightline for 
AIDS Africa 


National Public Radio for 
Radio Expeditions 


KXLY-TV, Spokane, 
Washington, and Tom Grant for 
Public Funds, Private Profit 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Laure Quinlivan for 

the I-Team Stadium 
Investigation 


The New Yorker 
(second nomination) 
Rolling Stone 


Public interest 
Time 

Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 
The New Yorker 
Technology Review 
Texas Monthly 
Design 

Nest 

Finalists 
Entertainment Weekly 
Esquire 

Martha Stewart Living 


Photography 
National Geographic 
Finalists 

Esquire 

Martha Stewart Living 


Fiction 

Zoetrope: All-Story 
Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 
Esquire 

The New Yorker 


Steeplechase Films for 
New York: Documentary 
Film, PBS 


Crowing Rooster Arts, 

New York, for 

Abandoned: The Betrayal 
America’s Immigrants, 
Boston 


CBS News for 
Armed America 
Essays 


The New Yorker 

Finalists 

The American Scholar 

(two nominations) 

Harper’s Magazine 

Outside 

Reviews and 

Criticism 

The New Yorker 

Finalists 

Gourmet 

Harper’s Magazine 

Sports Illustrated 

Vanity Fair 

General Excellence 

Online 

U.S. News Online 

Finalists 

Business Week Online 

The Chronicle Higher 
Education 

Hint Fashion Magazine 

Wine Spectator Online 

Best Interactive 

Design 

SmartMoney.com 

Finalists 

The Atlantic Online 

Business Week Online 

CQ.com Congress 

Nerve.com 
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PEABODY 


KING 
CANCER: EVOLUTION REVOLUTION 


THE SOPRANOS 
THE CORNER 


STOLE 


ONE 


Keyword: 


\ 
. 
q 
HBO 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHY 
THAN PICTURES. 


YOU HAVE CARE. 


THE STAR-LEDGER SALUTES MATT RAINEY, 
WINNER THE 2001 PULITZER FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


THERE’S MORE 
Matt Rainey and staff 
writer Robin Fisher, 
Pulitzer finalist, spent 

nine months chronicling 

the recovery 
Shawn Simons and 
Alvaro Llanos, 
Seton Hall students 
dormitory fire. Their 
pictures and words 
touched our readers 
other story has done. 


The 


f 
THE VOICE NEW JERSEY 


See the series www.nj.com/specialprojects/ 
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Lawrence 


Grossman, 

former 
president 
NBC News 
and PBS, 
regular 
columnist 
for 


TELEVISION 


Roger Please Give 


His Own Talk Show 


narecent Guide column, 

Max Robins (“Robins Report”) 
speculated about the prospect 

Bill Clinton getting his own 

talk show. Robins, veteran 
media trade reporter who writes just 
about the only serious editorial stuff 
worth reading that magazine, 
pointed out wha 


the obvious. “Despite barrage 


bad press over Pardongate, Bill Clin- 
ton still has star power enough 
that the next chapter his career 
may written TV.” 

Oddly, most the news execs 
Robins quoted were convinced that 
Clinton would big hit, but 
someone else’s channel. CBS News 
president Andrew Heyward, whose 
network certainly could use suc- 
cessful new entry, said, “We re- 
ally have role for him here, but 
could see him cable news chan- 
CNN, now deep the ratings dol- 
drums, suggested, “If we’re not the 
place, maybe it’s Fox News.” CNN’s 
Greenfield wondered, “Is that 
really the role the president the 
United States wants play?” Only 
Fox News chairman Roger Ailes 
jumped the idea, saying “hire 
afford him,” which tells you some- 
thing about why Fox News doing 
well these days. 

Why are many skittish 
about ex-president, especially 
this ex-president, getting his own 
show? Surely, can’t that the 
medium too dignified for ex- 
president with somewhat sullied 
reputation. After all, we’ve got sit- 
ting governor Minnesota doing 
color for smash-mouth XFL foot- 
ball NBC and ex-mayor 
Cincinnati hosting one the sleazi- 
est syndicated shows all time. 
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actually just the oppo- 
site, that television déclassé 
these days that would be, Jeff 
Greenfield suggests, unseemly 
comedown for former president 
the United States? television 
really worse place live out your 
post-presidential life than, let’s say, 
serving the U.S. Congress, 
joining the board company 
that buys and sells other compa- 
nies, getting fat fees for making 
speeches business conventions? 
President John Quincy Adams 
ended his days Congress, where 
did some his greatest and 
most satisfying work defending the 
secessionists. 
William Howard Taft presided over 
the Supreme Court after leaving 
the White House and, according 
some historians, acquitted himself 
with rather more distinction 
chief justice than president. Taft 
said liked his post-presidential 
job much didn’t even re- 
member ever was presideni. 

this electronic age, who better 
regular television commen- 
taries about issues concern the 
public than former president 
the United States, especially smart, 
articulate former president with ob- 
vious star value? And anyway, since 
when television fussy about its 
stars’ personal character? When 
ran NBC News, took good deal 
flak for inviting discredited former 
president make his nationwide 
public reappearance Meet The 
Press. Richard Nixon’s comments 
world issues that Sunday were 
notably insightful, riveting, timely, 
and well worth all the flak from 
friends, family, and colleagues. 

After leaving the White House, 
ex-president can talk more 
openly and frankly about what’s 
happening the world and what 


needs done than could 
while was still the White 
House. What better public service 
can television perform for its mil- 
lions viewers than provide 
regular “bully pulpit” for the na- 
tion’s ex-presidents offer their 
own firsthand views the issues 
that concern them? Larry King 
Live, ABC’s Ted Koppel worried 
that Clinton host would 
probably overshadow any guest. 
anyone who watches Nightline can 
testify, Koppel’s own intelligence 
interviewer overshadows many 
high-ranking guest his show. 
not handicap. It’s plus. 
One morning recently, Bill Clin- 
ton was spotted the front row 
the Bedford Road Elementary 
School auditorium watching 
school play, “Lost New York.” The 
students and teachers had invited 
him. had the morning free,” the 
forty-second president the Unit- 
States explained. Roger Ailes can 
give the former president something 
the mornings while his wife, 
the senator, away work. Roger 
says thinks Clinton could “the 
next Oprah.” Obviously, our tele- 
vision-tabloid society, Oprah now 
the standard which even presi- 
dents the United States are 
judged. could lot worse. 
Roger, please invite Bill Clinton 
join Fox News and talk straight 
about the major issues the day. 
He’s bound give Geraldo, 
Imus, Howard Stern, 
Larry King, and all the other fix- 
tures Fox and your competi- 
channels run for their 
money. And right that 
the next Oprah, whatever you 
have pay him will worth the 
price. Besides, what you end 
paying him sure reap rich 
harvest free publicity. 


hristopher 
popular host the Na- 

tional Public Radio pro- 
gram The Connection, lost 

his job this March public and 
WBUR, the Boston station that pro- 
duces the show, over his demand for 
very big piece The Connection’s 
pie. The dispute has 
raised 
thorny questions about who owns 


Judith Hepburn 


Blank has public radio, how should fund- 
worked ed, and what, ultimately, its mission 
Dp lic ar 

public and ought be. 


commercial 
broadcasting 
producer and 
host for more 
than twenty 
years 


Describing themselves “ven- 
senior producer, Mary McGrath, 
demanded half all future rev- 
enues generated The Connection, 
including money anticipated from 
underwriting fees and Internet syn- 
dication. station manager, 
Jane Christo, refused make the 
deal, pointing out that the program 
was created and owned 
WBUR, which had hired Lydon. 
But most important, Christo said, 
she reconcile Lydon’s and 
demands with public ra- 
dio’s mission. one point, during 
the months negotiations that ul- 
timately failed, she offered them 
hefty salary increases and bonuses: 
Lydon was from $175,000 
$330,000 and McGrath was jump 
from $100,000 $215,000, over the 
next few years. 

public radio those figures are 
astronomical, several days’ worth 
on-air fundraising marathons 
some larger stations. The whole af- 
fair another sign new entre- 
preneurial spirit that seems antithet- 
ical public radio’s original purpos- 
ties and provide alternatives mar- 
ket-driven commercial broadcasting. 
How did this change come about? 


Public Radio Listen? 


Since 1994, when Newt Gingrich 
launched the Republican assault 
public broadcasting, hoping 


away with entirely, the amount 


government funding has decreased 
significantly. Forced (like public 


television) find other sources 


revenue, NPR, Public Radio Inter- 
national (PRI), and member sta- 
tions have turned increasingly 
corporate underwriters. Under 
looser regulations, these corporate 
sponsors longer pay for just 
on-air mention, but buy “enhanced 
underwriting credits,” which plug 
veterinary clinic, with everything 
except “call action” that would 
explicitly tell listeners out and 
make purchase. Enhanced under- 
writing bringing cash. Lots it. 

WBUR, huge chunk rev- 
enue now comes from underwrit- 
ing, some million year, 
percent the station’s budget. An- 
other percent still comes direct- 
from listeners. The remaining 
funding comes from foundations 
and the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, the entity set 


1967 act conduit provide 
government money public tele- 
vision and radio and keep 
free market pressures. 

But market pressures seem 
work. New York’s WNYC, 
where the head underwriting 
calls the listeners the “Tiffany audi- 
ence,’ the rates the station charges 
for commercial spots mean, 
enhanced underwriting credits 
were raised nine times less than 
three years. Well, public radio 
needs money, what’s the prob- 
lem? Says Larry Josephson, presi- 
dent the Radio Foundation and 
independent producer: “This 


The Public Broadcasting Act 


business reel numbers and 
money whether cause.” 

this new, money-driven pub- 
lic radio culture, local stations 
want the prestige and the revenues 
that producing nationally syndi- 
cated program brings. The trend 
play safe and provide cer- 
tain ratings-builders based de- 
mographics, focus groups, and 
tempts cloning successful pro- 
grams. The producer one na- 
tionally distributed program was 
told that order increase the 
number stations carrying it, the 
program would have change its 
format, and some its content, 
because the program was “fore- 
ground” listening. Apparently, 
“background listening” less risky. 

Certainly excellent programs en- 
dure throughout public radio. And 
new programs continue come 
along that are wonderful. But 
more and more programs are inter- 
rupted with breaks for funding and 
underwriting credits, the “under- 
writing anxiety” that research has 
identified can lead listeners stop 
pledging money their stations. 
Worse, the reliance numbers can 
change the very nature public ra- 
dio. raises the specter that pro- 
grammers will not take risks de- 
veloping broadcasting anything 
that not assured large num- 
ber listeners. inhibits creativity. 

Public radio should support- 
listeners, some founda- 
tion money, and tax com- 
mercial licenses. And revenues 
from corporate underwriting 
sales program-related items, 
like cassettes and books, should 
plowed back into programming 
ensure the high standards and va- 
riety programs that the audi- 
ence craves. Public radio should 
remain 
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MISSIONS 


Andrew Cohen 
the editor 

Athletic 
Business, 
monthly trade 
magazine based 
Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Want Work Editor? 


Your Luck 


may well get used 

mistakes like those that 

headline. the résumés 

and cover letters that have 

come across desk the past 

year are any indication, we, the 
print media, are doomed. 

have advertised four open edi- 
torial positions for sports-relat- 
trade magazine 
the sixteen 
months. Every day during 
search for qualified candidates, 
open mail with quiver ex- 
citement that this might the day 
that prospective editor would 
make all the way through two- 
paragraph cover letter without 
making errors that demonstrate 
fundamental lack knowledge 
English the kind careless- 
ness that really rather not see 
someone whose job primarily 
catch other people’s errors. 

You'd astonished learn how 
many were gone after the first sen- 
tence. One guy, the news editor and 
chief copy editor his college paper, 
misspelled the name the local 
newspaper which ran the ad. 
Another, journalism grad 
“had the opportunity cover 
wrestling articles for our award-win- 
ning college now asked 
“please accept résumé and 
cover letter applicant for the 
editor/writer position.” Another was 
working writer who'd worked for 
“Scripts-Howard” newspaper and 
was now free-lancing features. (“I 
got some very good interest from 
several the weeklies which did 
speak with,” wrote.) 

Several journalists saved their 
worst for last. journalism grad/ 
newspaper writer whose cover letter 
included thirteen punctuation er- 
rors ended with this memorably 
penned flourish: thought that 
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your company and might make 
for fairly close fit.” Another, who 
had B.S. journalism and six 
years editorial experience, wrote 
great letter that unfortunately 
ended with suggestion: “Let’s get 
together and see match.” Sor- 

forget all about journalists and turn 
the English majors, whose spe- 
cialty reading and comprehen- 
sion and whose obsession style. 
Bad move. was here that found 
person with degrees English 
and linguistics who promised “su- 
perb grammar, spelling, and pun- 
cuation skills.” least she didn’t 
mention prooreading. Here found 
yet another English grad who be- 
gan his letter, “After finding your 
the Wisconsin State 
please find enclosed résumé.” 
Found it. 

there’s bright spot all this, 
it’s that candidates winnowed 
the field for me. amazing three 
every five received failed their 
first test editors although they 
didn’t know they were being tested. 
And what the clean letters? Since 
know these could have been creat- 
cover-letter software com- 
plete with spellcheck, invited sur- 
viving candidates come and 
take hour-long proofreading 
test that has roughly forty errors 
spelling, punctuation, consistency, 
grammar, and redundancy. Four 
five candidates scored below twen- 
ty. also gave quick quiz 
twenty names split between cur- 
rent sports and news events. Four 
five candidates scored below six. 
The survivors this round were 
given writing assignment, which 
most failed. 

been told some col- 
leagues, and some candidates, that 


tests are too difficult. Really? 
Personally, think the very least 
can expect editor writer 
principals and principles, elicit and 
illicit, liable and libel, perspective 
and prospective, and council and 
counsel which, the way, 
spellcheck can’t do. also think that 
someone who reporting 
events the world even the 
very small corner the world cov- 
mix the tennis pro Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov one candidate 
the “prime minister Russia”) 
and Slobodan Milosevic (“Guy 
were recently fighting Kuwait”). 
Whenever get together with 
other curmudgeons and I’m on- 
thirty-nine never run out 
people and institutions blame 
for this sad state affairs. There’s 
the crappy educational system that 
pushes out graduate after graduate 
who can’t spell. There are the jour- 
nalism departments that teach stu- 
dents how get the “who,” “what,” 
and “when” their leads but fail 
note the importance reading 
students’ writing. There are the em- 
ployers who have kept wages 
1960 levels through this time 
prosperity, leading massive 
brain drain from the profession. 
Whoever you might see fit 
blame, publishers are getting desper- 
ate. How desperate? Recently, anoth- 
local publisher hired away as- 
sistant editor, who had little more 
than two years editorial experi- 
ence, and inserted her right into the 
top slot his new magazine 
without giving her editing test. 
suspect that had, and she again 
came with the phrase, “schools 
must confront debates recruit- 
hired her anyway. After 


w 


LynNell 
Hancock, 
former reporter 
for the New 
York Daily News 
and Newsweek, 


writes on 
education and 
children’s issues 
and teaches full 
time 
Columbia 
University’s 
Graduate School 
Journalism. 
Her spring 
seminar 
Covering the 
Youth Beat can 
found 
bia.edu/ 
children/. 


The School Shootings: 


Why Context Counts 


images are horrifying. 

Children are wheeled out 

school stretchers, 

while medical workers 

chase them down pathways with 

oxygen masks, bandages, intra- 

venous drips. security officer 

slumped the hallway, his face 

bloodied bullet spray. gangly 

fifteen-year-old 

marched past cam- 
eras into custody. 

This numbing scene was re- 
played March from Santana 
High School Santee, California. 
After young student there al- 
legedly killed two classmates and 
injured thirteen others, Dan Rath- 
led the CBS broadcast with 
sweeping introduction: “School 
shootings this country have be- 
come epidemic.” Within hours 
the California tragedy, MSNBC. 
com posted package stories, 
including map the that 
allowed readers click onto each 
state’s previous violent school in- 
cidents. The cover Time trum- 
peted, “The Columbine Effect,” il- 
lustrated bright blue school- 
bag packed with pencils, note- 
books, and revolver. 

national sense dread took 
hold, again. Within days, more 
than thirty children, from New Jer- 
sey Georgia, were either arrested 
suspended for making threats 
that targeted kids teachers. And 
beyond threats, fourteen-year- 
old Pennsylvania girl shot another 
student March her school 
cafeteria. the end the month, 
sixteen-year-old Gary, Indiana, 
was shot and killed former 
classmate their high school 
parking lot. 

child, was safe from enraged 
classmate with gun and urge 


kill. Every American teen am- 

ling down the sidewalk with 
book bag became suspect; every 
student potential victim. 
NBC/Wall Street Journal survey 
post-Columbine found that 
percent the people who were 
polled believed 
killings could occur their com- 
munities. 

the public’s heightened fear 
ed, fed saturation media cover- 
age that painting distorted pic- 
ture? 

Despite the frightening shoot- 
ings, from Paducah, Kentucky, 
Littleton, Colorado, the numbers 
support the latter view. From 1992, 
when the National School Safety 
Center began keeping records, 
2001, the number people shot 
and killed annually elementary 
secondary schools declined 
from forty-three fourteen. The 
drop not straight line. During 
the tragic 1998-99 school year, for 
example, twenty-four were killed 
more than half Columbine. 
But the trend clearly shows that 
the decline. 

The downward trend also holds 
true for other school violence sta- 
tistics kept the center. When 
the numbers for total school 
deaths since 1992 are broken 
down, the categories for deaths 
suicide and deaths for “reasons 
unknown” hold fairly steady. But 
“gang-related” and “interpersonal 
disputes” the largest categories 
causes death outside “un- 
known” show striking declines. 
Gang-related deaths drop from 
thirteen one over the measured 
years, while deaths from “dis- 
putes” drop from eighteen one. 
Bullying, apparent factor 


some the recent shootings, was 
factor only twelve the total 
295 violent deaths recorded the 
center since 1992. 

should noted, meanwhile, 
that these 295 deaths occurred 
national school population 
million. Each American 
child, then, has only one chance 
two million getting killed 
school grounds. With those odds, 
student has greater chance 
being exterminated stray 
comet that wipes out the earth. 


SCHOOL VIOLENCE 
WEB RESOURCES 


The National School Safety Center 
(www.nsscl.org), nonprofit 
organization founded 1984 
prevent school violence, offers 
list and analysis school shoot- 
ings since 1992. 


The National Center for Injury 
Prevention and Control 

the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, includes report, 
“Youth Violence the United 


The National Threat Assessment Center 
(www.treas.gov/usss) published 
“The Secret Service Safe School 
report analyzing 
thirty-seven school shootings 
involving forty-one perpetrators 
since 1974. 


The Center Juvenile and 

Criminal Justice 

(www.cjcj.org), nonprofit organi- 
zation, analyzes school violence 
and the coverage and 
advocates for alternative solutions 
incarceration. 
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VOICES CRIME 


Other research groups support the ar- 
gument that schools are safe and getting 
safer. The federal National Center for 
Education Statistics found that per- 
cent fewer children brought weapons 
school 1997 compared four years 
earlier. The study reported that “serious 
crimes” such rape and sexual and ag- 
gravated assault declined percent 
during the same period. Federal agencies 
from the Secret Service the U.S. De- 
partment Justice have released reports 
saying schools are one the safest 
places for children be. 

“Stories about school shootings 
should mention these trends,” argues 
Vincent Schiraldi, president the Jus- 
tice Policy Institute, research and 
public policy group based Washing- 
ton, D.C. “You write story 
about Mark McGwire’s home run 
streak without mentioning Roger 
Maris.” 

This simple matter context. 
its absence, “journalists are scaring the 
life out parents and school officials 
about their violent Schiraldi says. 
“The truth is, kids are more violent 
today than they were twenty years ago. 
And schools are not the locus homi- 
cide that the media portrays.” 

Certainly, media coverage school 
shootings has significantly increased 
column inches and broadcast minutes 
over the years. 

1974, seventeen-year-old Regents 
scholar carted guns and homemade 
bombs his upstate New York school, 
then killed three adults and wounded 
eleven others from his sniper post the 
top floor. Newsweek carried only 700- 
word story about the mayhem, well in- 
side the magazine. 

1978, smart, tormented fifteen- 
year-old Lansing, Michigan, killed 
one bully and wounded second. The 
story was front-page news the local 
State Journal. But ninety miles away, the 
Detroit Free Press ran much smaller 
story inside its pages. 

1988, Virginia Beach sixteen- 
year-old armed himself with semiau- 
tomatic weapon, 200 rounds 
nition, and three firebombs before en- 
tering his Baptist school. killed one 
teacher and wounded second. The As- 
sociated Press sent brief story about 
the murders over the wire that was 
picked without much fanfare 
handful papers around the nation. 
The San Diego Union-Tribune, for in- 
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stance, ran 360-word story page 
three. 


either MSNBC nor CNN ex- 
isted when those teens opened 
The national and interna- 
tional media did not descend 
victimized towns and schools. Words 
like “rash killings” and “epidemic” were 
not mentioned the stories. 
exactly the wrong word use when 
comes school crime the nineties,” 
says Lori Dorfman, director Berkeley 
Media Studies Group, which urges re- 
porters add context and perspective 
every violent-crime story. 

Experts like Dorfman argue that real 
epidemics, which pose far more serious 
dangers children than school shoot- 
ings, under-covered. Consider child 
abuse, for example. average five 
U.S. children are killed their care- 
givers every day, according the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse Child Abuse 
and Neglect. Life clearly more dan- 
gerous for children outside school walls 
than within. National education statis- 
tics show that, most, thirty-five chil- 
dren were murdered school during 
the 1997-98 academic year, while 2,752 
were killed beyond the campus. 

Yet the volume and intensity cov- 
erage modern school shootings focus 
public attention children’s safety in- 
side school buildings. Many schools re- 
spond this adopting strict “zero 
tolerance” policies. New rules require 
kids expelled suspended for 
everything from carrying gun car- 
rying nail file. the wake 
Columbine, six-year-old from Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was suspended for 
bringing toenail clipper school. 
first-grader Jonesboro, Arkansas, was 
suspended for aiming chicken nugget 
teacher and saying, “pow, pow, 
pow.” The Harvard Civil Rights project 
found that suspensions increased from 
1.7 3.1 million from 1974 1997, 
and that black and Hispanic children 
were punished far greater rates than 
their white peers. 

Not all the coverage has had puni- 
tive effect. Many the stories led 
constructive soul-searching the part 
schools, parents, and communities. 
Features following the Columbine mas- 
sacre often tackled the root causes vi- 
olence. “More reporters asked why, not 
just what,” says Dorfman, who studied 
juvenile violence stories for year after 
Columbine. The community discussions 


went beyond improving law enforce- 
ment such subjects establishing 
open school environments, controlling 
guns, and increasing mental health ser- 
vices for adolescents. Schools developed 
emergency plans that included aerial 
maps and network counselors. 

Santana High School was one 
these. Yet after the two children died 
there, The New York Times reported 
the following Sunday that Santee’s citi- 
zens, and the public large, had become 
strangely inured the specter teens 
mowing down their fellow students 
hail gunfire. Reporters James Stern- 
gold and Jodi Wilgoren wrote that pub- 
lic consciousness had shifted from dis- 
belief macabre sense expectation 
and routine.” Santee, police and 
school officials reportedly were already 
planning training video, “to help the 
get ready for next time.” 

the people Santee believe that 
the statistically improbable horror that 
visited them March likely occur 
there again, then the media have al- 
ready wreaked significant collateral 
damage. 
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WALTER GOODMAN 


success 
can determined 
his run-ins with 
sources, with presidents and 
Daniel 
Schorr’s career must rate him 
some sort award for con- 
tretemps. Whether out 
disposition indisposition 
just inadvertence, the high and 
low points his new autobi- 
ography, Staying Tuned: Life 
Journalism, have with 
his encounters with power. 
From the time 1953 when was 
rejected for job The New York Times 
because the paper’s brief freeze 
hiring more correspondents with Jewish 
names, many years later when was 
effect fired from CBS, where had 


become the last surviving member 


Murrow’s fabled team, and then hired 


and fired CNN, whose birth pangs 


had shared, seemed unable keep 
job even after holding for years, 


part amicably from it. His many encoun- 
ters with officials various nations, 
most notably Richard Nixon, brought 
him considerable celebrity, and com- 
motion about the leak classified 
document almost got him contempt- 
of-Congress charge from congression- 
committee. 

recounts these matters his 
generally engaging memoir, seems of- 
ten have been taken unaware the 
way managed get involved re- 
current scrapes. Anyway, the good news 
far television journalism con- 
cerned was that the age thirty-nine, 
Schorr found himself covering Moscow 
for CBS part the estimable Murrow 
Smith, 


Kendrick, Hottelet, Schoenbrun), ex- 
perience that serves window into the 
strains and burdens reporting from 
the Soviet Union during the Khrushchev 
era, when the Kremlin was trying fig- 
ure out where exactly the line could 
found between liberalization and repres- 
sion. The censors seem have had 
much trouble the correspondents. 
These years, for all their frustrations, 
make for droll copy. Schorr’s greetings 
from his KGB overseer, apparatchik 
the Soviet Journalists Union named 
Boris, sets the tone. Boris showed 
with bottle vodka and proclaimed: 


STAYING TUNED: 
LIFE JOURNALISM 
DANIEL SCHORR 


POCKET BOOKS. 368 PAGES. $26.95 


“Well, Mr. Schorr, here’s mud down your 
hatch!” his jousting with the censors, 
Schorr relied his superior acquain- 
tance with the American idiom. 
slipped his skepticism about the size 
announced Kremlin troop cutback 
reporting “Tell that the soldiers, tell 
the sailors and above all, tell the 


marines.” When the Soviets 
cancelled trip Siberia be- 
cause series nuclear 
bomb tests, gave American 
correspondents opportuni- 
crack private that they 
were probably “the first peo- 
ple exiled from Siberia.” 

After while, Schorr man- 
aged master the rules 
the game. explains: “One 
could quote speeches calling 
Stalin ‘arbitrary, but not 
One could quote 
Russian worker who said, 

think Stalin was great 
man, but not taxi driver 


who said, ‘They talk about 


him that way because 
dead, but were When 
referred the people under Stalin 
‘the long-suffering Russians, the long- 
suffering was deleted. When wrote 
Stalin’s victims being ‘posthumously 
the word posthumously 
was excised.” 

Given the shaky Soviet-American re- 
lations and his changing assignments, 
Schorr became turns leading 
Khrushchev watcher, Adenauer 
watcher, Kissinger watcher and, later, 
Gorbachev watcher (which gives him 
excuse tell the Russian who explod- 
ed, after waiting line for hours for 
bottle vodka: “I’m not taking this any- 
more; going and kill Gor- 
bachev.” Two hours later, returned 
and was asked what happened his idea 
kill Gorbachev. reported, “Oh, that 
line was much longer”). 

When wasn’t being frustrated 
Moscow, Schorr knocked around Eu- 
rope, covering The Netherlands, the Iron 
Curtain countries and Germany, where 
produced vivid accounts the build- 
ing the Berlin wall. described for 
listeners CBS Radio confrontation 


Soviet and American tanks: “So here 
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this incredible picture these war ma- 
chines pointing flower-festooned guns 
each other while cameras grind and 
Berliners eat pretzels.” 

interview with the East Ger- 
man Communist party boss, Walter 
bricht, Schorr’s questions about Stalin- 
ism drove Ulbricht stalk from the 
room, grand made-for-television mo- 
ment. For his work Germany, Schorr 
was awarded West Germany’s Grand 
Cross Merit. When years later, this 
gaudy adornment caught the eye 
Vice President Bush white-tie, “full- 
decorations” Gridiron affair, Bush 
turned his wife and asked, “Barbara, 
why don’t have any those?” 

was return Washington 
the 1960s that elevated him into the 
nation’s most renowned Nixon watcher. 
attributes that accomplishment 
his dissent from the prevailingly soft 
CBS line Nixon when criticized 
the new president’s scrapping Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war poverty. 

Schorr gives himself high marks for 
irritating residents the White House: 

penchant for probing beneath 
the surface things and visibility 
television seemed generate irritation 
all the way the Oval Office.” clash 
with Nixon “this media-hating, para- 
noid control freak” may have been in- 
evitable, but only belatedly realized 
that his reporting attracted the “hostile 
monitoring” the administration and 
its hatchet man, Patrick Buchanan. 

Along the way, Schorr reminds that 


was responsible for eliciting one 


the great quotes the age from in- 
terview with Roman Hruska, the rank- 
ing Republican the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, who defended Harrold Car- 
swell, rejected Nixon Supreme Court 
nominee, from the charge mediocrity. 
Hruska put this way: “There are lot 
mediocre judges and people and 
lawyers. They are entitled little rep- 
resentation, they?” 

Schorr recounts his big run-in 
with the Nixon White House, the FBI 
was assigned digging dirt him 
the highly unlikely pretext that 
was being considered for administra- 
tion appointment. The story made page 
one The Washington Post: FBI PROBES 
NEWSMAN CRITICAL PRESIDENT. 

Schorr found himself “eyes on- 
ly” list twenty Nixon “enemies.” The 
purpose, John Dean elegantly 
elaborated, was use the federal ma- 
chinery “to screw our political enemies.” 
Schorr, who became CBS’s chief Water- 
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gate correspondent, calls the episode 
precursor Watergate, “sharing the pat- 
tern illegality, cover-up and eventual 
unraveling that became the hallmark 
the larger White House conspiracy.” 


flurry fame apparently 

with his masters CBS, ending 
career there after almost 


quarter century. Details the final con- 
frontation remain controversial. Schorr 
charges that was under pressure from 
the network higher-ups 
reached deal with the White House 
kinder Nixon his resignation ap- 
proached. writes that was turned 
down for several juicy assignments, only 
find himself the center new dis- 


pute over the leak The Village Voice 


classified House Intelligence Commit- 
tee report about C.I.A. activities. When 
declined reveal the source the 
leak, was accused endangering se- 
cret operations and, some critics assert- 
ed, selling official document for 
profit. For time had reason fear 
winding jail for contempt Con- 
gress. CBS fudged about coming his 
defense. 


Whether Schorr was defending the 
First Amendment endangering the 


national security remains unsettled 
question, since readers get only his side 
the story. His not implausible expla- 
nation for the failure his bosses and 
colleagues stand for him goes like 
this: learned what should have long 
since known that television net- 
work, operating regulated environ- 
ment, concerned about its local affiliates 
and advertisers, does not display the 
same First Amendment courage ma- 
jor newspaper.” adds that was fired 
“in weird star-chamber proceeding 
that clearly reflected fear Congress 
and the CBS affiliates.” 

What calls the “the anti-Schorr 
faction CBS” prominently abet- 
ted Mike Wallace, whose Minutes 
report the leaked-report episode 
put Schorr unfavorable light 
carried the day. His consolation, along 
with generous buy-out, was finding 
his name the definition for “TV re- 
porter” The New York Times Sunday 
crossword puzzle. 

understandable that Daniel 
Schorr should use his book support 
his positions the controversies 
which seems have been prone, and 
tempting for reader cheer him 
the voice journalistic indepen- 
dence against political and commercial 
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what’s true? 


age when the public has become 
suspicious the media, journalists 
themselves must establish standards, 
restore trust, and insure that our 
democracy gets the kind news 
needs. Award-winning reporters 

Bill Kovach and Tom Rosenstiel sound 
the keynote three-year campaign 
from the Committee Concerned 
Journalists ignite national 
debate this crucial issue. 


immensely valuable primer 


who are, what do, 
and how should 
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assaults. But his role advocate 
rather than analyst, Schorr deprives the 
reader the sort cool assessments 
chronic issues that ought high 
among journalist’s responsibilities. 
for his lapses into self-appreciation, they 
are not becoming, when writes 
about his tendency make enemies: “It 
must mean something that, unable 
accept the dictates bosses, ended 
confrontations with Bill Paley after 
quarter century CBS and with Ted 
Turner after six years with CNN.” Let 
others write such blurbs, Dan. 
all very well for reporter 
shield himself with claims up- 
holding the First Amendment, but 
there are other claims, whether 
individual privacy national security, 
that warrant some solicitude. And there 
temptation for on-screen personali- 
ties stretch their franchises and in- 
dulge editorial writing, polemic and 
opinion-mongering various sorts. 
wrapping himself proclamations 
superior virtue and attacking the mo- 
tives others (“Unable adapt myself 
corporate tugs the reins”), Schorr 
ducks issues which his experience 
and intelligence might have cast more 
light. 

Still, things television jour- 
nalism, Schorr takes the high ground 
holding out against pressures and temp- 
tations play the corporate game. His 
periodic troubles, although framed self- 
defensively, attest constitutional in- 
dependence, much valued net- 
work news keeps getting softer and cable 
keeps getting ever stupider and more 
strident. 

Staying Tuned, like the Schorr career, 
ends somewhat anticlimactic 
note. There is, CNN, once again 
attributing his falling out with author- 
ity ulterior considerations. (He re- 
ports learning that Ted Turner was 
playing conservatives raise 
money for attempt take over 
CBS.) Anyhow, after few years, was 
fired, and CNN asked him give back 
his satellite dish. 

Now his eighties, Schorr does 
weekly commentaries for National Pub- 
lic Radio. (For some reason, neglects 
mention that also writes regularly 
for The New Leader.) announces, 
have found the promised land.” Good 
luck, but don’t bet how long this hap- 
relationship will 


Walter Goodman critic for The New York 
Times. 
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MARVIN KITMAN 


Hewitt one those people 

with low threshold criticism. 
Anything less than unstinting 


praise finds painful. once made the 
mistake column finding him 
step two shy canonization. The 
next morning called office six 
times trying correct error judg- 
phonecaller, relentless his pursuit 
what calls “sappy critics” who 
didn’t get it. 

Hewitt will find fault with Tell 
Story, candid, incisive, and 
self-critical story can take about 
his first fifty years television. It’s the 
real Don Hewitt story, told Don 
Hewitt himself. 

you may guess, self-serving 
some extent. Basically, tells what 
great guy is, and how has been re- 
sponsible for some the greatest mo- 
ments television history, including the 
first Kennedy-Nixon debate 1960 and 
the first thirty-two years Minutes. 

Since his book autobiography, 
has every right blow his own horn. 
Who knows the story better? And, after 
half century TV, which candidly 
admits “has seen all and done all,” 
has much proud of. 

the founding father Min- 
utes, “the most successful program 
television history,’ puts without 
false modesty. Without doubt, the show 
has played major role journal- 
ism. 

Among other things, developed 
techniques widely seen all magazine 
shows, such the use ambush inter- 
views, characterized Mike Wallace 
hiding behind the potted palms, one- 
way mirrors, hidden cameras, and ag- 
gressive questioning. They don’t 
those ambushes and confrontations 
much today, Hewitt explains. They 
have become clichés, being widely 
used all his imitators. 

The godfather magazines, the 
Don who made possible Dateline NBC, 
which was seemingly eight nights 
week 1999, Hewitt also was responsi- 
ble, his way, for killing the hour-long 
documentary, which cheerfully ex- 
plains needed bullet the back the 
head. “People don’t like reading docu- 
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ments. Why would they want watch 
something called documentary?” 

Hewitt’s perhaps greatest achieve- 
ment that was the first make 
news pay “Maybe two billion over the 
thirty-plus years” for CBS. did 
coming with the notion that journal- 
ism could both compelling and enter- 
taining. The format was inspired, 
says, Olde Life magazine. 
have story for few pages, then some 
ads, then another story split 
the public affairs hour into three parts 
deal with the viewers’ short attention 
span not mention own was 
willing bet, that could take infor- 
mational programming out the rat- 
ings cellar.” 

content would combining 
what was called CBS News “High 
Murrow” (CBS Reports) with “Low 
Murrow” (Person Person). could 
look “into Marilyn Monroe’s closet, 
long looked into Robert Oppen- 
heimer’s laboratory, too. could 
make the news entertaining without 
compromising our integrity.” 

The idea having multiple reporters 
had equally humble origins, being in- 
spired Four Star Playhouse, which 
Dick Powell, Ida Lupino, David Niven, 
and Charles Boyer formed repertory 
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company and each week played different 
parts. Hewitt’s plan was assemble 
rep company “free-lance journalists, 
each dedicated his her story, but 
there would star out front, 
master ceremonies, Sullivan in- 
troducing the acts.” 

With all his candid attributions 
other art forms, the fact the maga- 
zine concept Hewitt invented actually 
had been under everybody’s nose. 
terms, the magazine format dates 
back the BBC’s Panorama with 
Richard Dimbleby. The first magazine 
CBS, anyway, was See Now (1951) 
which Hewitt was the studio direc- 
tor three-story, half-hour docu- 
mentary with staff reporters. But 
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(license holder for KNBA) expanding 
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nities for growth, and committed training 
and professional development. KBC offers 
excellent salary and benefits package. Two 
years-reporting experience required. Send 
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why quibble? Anyway, there deny- 
ing that Hewitt and his team pro- 
ducers and correspondents better 
than anybody else. 

What liked most about Tell 
Story was that also tells the story be- 
hind lot the show’s most famous 
stories, long since forgotten, given our 
limited attention spans. found exciting 
the account how Morley Safer and his 
producer, Joe Wershba, blew the whistle 
the phony Gulf Tonkin attack tale, 
the start the domino effect Viet- 
nam, which ended such disaster. And 
the postscript, with phoning CBS 
president Frank Stanton the middle 
night telling him that “your boys shat 
the American flag.” 

specially fascinating are the sto- 

ries about how assembled his 

first team, starting with Harry 
Reasoner, and about how talked 
Mike Wallace out becoming Presi- 
dent Nixon’s press secretary. 

also tells about his private life. 
1922, but apartment Manhat- 
tan. did not grow wanting 
network president some day during the 
Depression New Rochelle. bru- 
tally frank about his education: jock 
track, forced drop out NYU be- 
cause “my grades were 
Though was Jewish, was never 
bar mitzvahed. “Being Jewish wasn’t 
big deal.” 

tells about his wild stunts 
competitive journalist and how 
bored was covering early presidential 
conventions for CBS News. (His idea 
fun was stealing the NBC press book.) 

Here again the tale how 
helped Murrow rebut McCarthy. 
reveals how tough was his famous 
Frank Sinatra “No Ground Rules” inter- 
view and why Frank felt compelled 
say ought kill him. 

acknowledges mistakes: wanted 
team Cronkite and Murrow 1960 
deal with Huntley and Brinkley NBC; 
confesses was against the thirty- 
minute news concept; let the White 
House strong-arm him into using CBS 
interview with JFK send message 
the government South Vietnam. 

During the Great Red Scare the 
1950s, doesn’t look good. His de- 
fense Winston Burdett naming 
names should raise few hackles; 
should his put-down David Schoen- 
brun for being journalist princi- 
ple. 


But his view things, always 


comes out smelling like rose. even 
manages escape blame for the firing 
Meredith Viera (David Burke done it, 
explains). Don Hewitt the Teflon 
Man journalism. 

Throughout his life story you see He- 
witt radio beam keeping out 
trouble. let principles stand 
his way. freely admits making 
compromises. Everybody has make 
compromises with “the Corporation,” 
calls management. Otherwise how 
would they have money pay every- 
body’s big salaries? 

his fifty years, he’s all over the lot 
politically, philosophically, morally, 
ethically, details the reason 
has stayed alive and managed sur- 
vive and prosper business where 
executives have the life expectancy 
kamikaze pilots. 

All this foreplay leading the 
chapter dealing with the Jeffrey Wigand 
non-story, which some consider not 
shining hour. gets chance 
tell the story the controversy over 
the movie The Insider again, how glori- 
ous and Minutes acted under the 
circumstances. 

Despite the egomaniacal tendency 
the author, Hewitt does lot 
good things the book. gives cred- 
his lieutenants, Phil Scheffler and 
the late Palmer Williams. gives 
credit producers, who always got co- 
star billing stories with the better- 
paid correspondents. lavish with 
praise for corporate executives like 
Frank Stanton and Sig Mickelson, 
former president CBS News, who 
served heat shields. And even has 
few good words for Fred Friendly, 
who wasn't one his favorite people. 
“Hell, the bastard fired from the 
Evening News but taught how 
tell stories.” 

the plus side, has lot 

great advice for neophyte 

journalists, especially about the 
importance not getting hung 
pictures. “The best way know help 
people from walking out catch their 
ear even more than their eye,” ex- 
plains. “Too many people television 
forget this.” 

Hewitt his best the final chap- 
ter with his outrageous proposal how 
fix the dying network evening news: 
pooling coverage. probably will 
called lousy idea,” Fred Friendly 
and others once called Minutes. 


Marvin Kitman media critic Newsday. 
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Contessions 


Book Review 


PAUL BAUMANN 


igmund Freud thought that every 
sexual act involved more than two 
(think Oedipus). The same 
can said every book review. There 
is, course, the primal couple, the au- 
thor and reviewer. But hidden behind 
the scenes and sometimes not hid- 
den: think The New Leon 
Wieseltier the book review editor. 
Bringing books and reviewers together 
not glamorous work, but from time 
time, element (literally bookish) 
drama and even excitement can part 
the job. 

been the book review editor 
Commonweal magazine for eleven years. 
love book reviews. confess having 
read far more reviews than books, al- 
though line work such philis- 
tinism almost inevitable. sent 
thousands free books every year, and 
more than few (to wife’s exaspera- 
tion) end adorning our walls 
home. like the smell books, the feel 
and heft them, and especially the 
promise that reading, which should first 
pleasure, can also broaden our ex- 
perience and deepen our lives. Book re- 
views, then, are invitations reading, 
and something more. 

Like any arranged marriage, the pair- 
ing book and reviewer involves 
matching pedigrees, personalities, and 
that indefinable attraction that promises 
measure passion the page. Ulti- 
mately, course, this sort marriage 
all about progeny. Editors are match- 
makers willing put both author and 
reviewer through interminable agony 
order produce bright-eyed offspring 
that will catch and hold the reader’s eye. 

took few years get the hang 
putting together book and the right 
reviewer, and like all matchmakers I’m 
responsible for share sour 
merely dutiful marriages. There have 
been memorable disasters: friends 
some them now former friends 
who take every editing suggestion 
personal affront; the well-known author 
who turns illiterate gibberish; the 
writer whose review dull that gets 
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lost desk for three months and 
can’t remember when calls. 

The most treacherous challenge 
editor faces reviewing the books 
friends contributors. these situa- 
tions, one always torn between profes- 
sional integrity and personal loyalty. 
Publishing negative review friend’s 
book is, Don Corleone would say, 
business, but everyone (understand- 
ably) takes personally. 

All editors tell stories about how bad 
even insufficiently enthusiastic 
review ended relationship. I’ve got- 
ten earful from more than one unhap- 
author, but surprisingly not much 
more than that. Jack Miles, who won the 
Pulitzer Prize for God: Biography, 
good example. ran excerpt from 
Miles’s book Commonweal and also 
reviewed glowingly for New York News- 
day. was confident that one who 
knew the Bible, enjoyed literary criticism, 
and who possessed little imagination 
could dislike the book. With appre- 
hension, assigned Luke Timothy 
Johnson, scripture scholar who taught 
graduate school. (Editing one’s old 
professors great fun!) was sure John- 
son would appreciate both Miles’s im- 
mense learning and literary skill. Well, 
Johnson did appreciate those things, but 
also hated the book. His arguments 
were persuasive enough. was distressed, 
but Miles was unfazed, and continues 
write for us. does Johnson. 

One reason for Miles’s equanimity 
might have been that was editor 
the Los Angeles Times Book Review for 
many years, and knows how the game 
played. When things right, editing the 
book review section can like throwi ing 
good party: just the right mix new 
faces, old loyalties (and antagonisms), 
and the tantalizing possibility some- 
thing unexpected. threw pretty good 
party January. The center was 
important review the current best- 
seller, Constantine’s Sword: The Church 
and the Jews, History, the Catholic 
novelist and National Book Award win- 
ner James Carroll. How that came about 
may interest inveterate book re- 
view readers. 


Commonweal journal opinion 
with special interest religion, politics, 
literature, and culture. Though have 
official connection the church, 
known the “liberal Catholic” 
magazine. The magazine has existed 
since 1924, and has publishe such lumi- 
naries W.H. Auden, Graham Greene, 
and Evelyn Waugh. For us, 
Sword was must-do book. Carroll, 
former priest, outspokenly 

Catholic who columnist for The 
Boston Globe often advocates for church 
reform. knew had been working 
Constantine’s Sword for several years, and 
that Houghton Mifflin was likely push 
the book hard. Carroll had caused heart- 
burn among some Catholics (including 
me) with 1997 New Yorker essay about 
the papacy and anti-Semitism. was 
understanding that the essay, which at- 
tributed the Holocaust “absolutist” 
Christian claims about Christ’s divinity, 
was the germ the new book. Carroll’s 
thesis superficially plausible, but ulti- 
mately view much too simplis- 
tic reading the relationship between 
ideas and history. Still, can write, and 
Constantine’s Sword was fact ex- 
tension the article, knew would at- 
tract torrent praise from reviewers 
who would rightly appreciate 
Catholic’s condemnation church anti- 
Semitism but were unlikely grasp the 
contradictory nature Carroll’s theo- 
logical agenda. That agenda, suspected, 
ultimately was subversive Judaism’s 
claims about God Catholic ones. 

had eye out for news Car- 
roll’s 700-page opus, and last Sep- 
tember requested bound galley 
from Houghton Mifflin. The publication 
date was January, and would have 


get the mammoth text into the hands 


publish review contemporaneously 
with major magazines and newspapers. 
review perfectly book’s publication, 
but doing especially with high- 
profile book plus. 


Houghton Mifflin was prompt. sheaf 


publicity material, including inter- 
view with Carroll, came with the galley. 
The interview did not assuage worries 
about the book’s thesis. Who could get 
review this tome, and quickly? 
browsed the book’s lengthy bibliography 
see what scholarship Carroll was rely- 
ing on, and came upon reference 
Robert Louis Wilken. Wilken, historian 
the University Virginia, had written 
few things for over the years. 


conservative, convert Catholicism 
who always seemed rushing off 
monastic retreat when called him. His 
reputation scholar formidable, and 
his writing accessible the general read- 
er. also had interest Jewish- 
Christian dialogue. knew Wilken was 
likely tough Carroll, but honest. 

more knowledgeable scholar reviewer 
can difficult choice, but it’s not 
choice often have the luxury worry- 
ing about. When your standard fee 
$100 and your circulation less than the 
number persons working the aver- 
age Manhattan skyscraper, people are 


not exactly beating down the door 
write for you. 

How much sway give own take 
viewer frequent consideration. 
work for journal opinion, and have 
lots them. But would deadly 
chose reviewers the basis ideologi- 
cal conformity. the late Lars-Erik Nel- 
son said: “The enemy isn’t liberalism. 
The enemy isn’t conservatism. The ene- 
bullshit.” That, think, the best 
rule. Whether reviewer comes from the 
left, the right, the middle, low toler- 
ance for cant and obfuscation the skill 
prized. 


investigative 


TH | 


T 
DEO 


STORIES 


the YEAR 


exciting new 
anthology that 
provides 
worth the best 
writing all 
aspects 

the business world 


“Superb...some 
excellent stories 
from nontraditional 
[and traditional] 
sources:” (USA Today) 
Barron’s, Business 
Week, Fortune, 
Harper’s, The New 
Yorker, The 

Street Journal 
and many others. 


“Excellent work...hard-hitting, well-researched 
articles...purely entertaining.” 


Weekly (starred review) 


hardcover 
from Pantheon 


VINTAGE BOOKS 


put down the galley and called 
Wilken. Getting him fast was crucial 
(well, not pretending this was life- 
or-death crucial, just journalistically 
crucial). Wilken’s reputation made him 
likely candidate review the book for 
number publications. 

the phone Wilken was cool 

the idea. was busy. was 

long book. didn’t know who 
Carroll was. told him that Carroll had 
won the National Book Award for his 
memoir about his Catholic upbringing 
(An American Requiem), that was sure 
the new book was going get lot at- 
tention, and that someone like him 
should examine it. wanted take 
look the galley and then decide. said 
there enough time that. 
didn’t want The New York Times, Time, 
and the rest exclusively set the terms 
the book’s initial reception. Reluc- 
tantly accepted the assignment. 

was pleased actually, more than 
pleased. had wooed hesitant writer 
and won him over. grew even more 
pleased that had snared Wilken when, 
subsequent phone call, told 
that the Los Angeles Times had asked him 
after did the book. Snatch- 
ing reviewer from the grasp bigger 
and far wealthier competitors bit like 
going dateless the prom and coming 
home with the prom queen. 

Now there was nothing left but 
wait. 

anticipated, the positive reviews 
started piling early. November, 
Publishers Weekly gave Constantine’s 
Sword starred review. December, The 
Atlantic hit the newsstands with rave. 

called Wilken make sure was 
forging ahead and would meet the Janu- 
ary deadline. said was almost 
finished reading the book and that 
didn’t like much. Actually, said, 
was “terrible” book. 

That remark made somewhat ap- 
prehensive. The last thing wanted was 
diatribe. Wilken met the deadline, 
would barely have time get the piece 
into our second issue January. 
condescendingly dismissive piece. The 
subject was too serious and explosive 
and the broader reception the book 
too positive for publish vitupera- 
tive response. trusted Wilken’s judg- 
ment, but when you send out book for 
review, you never really know what 
get back. That’s supposed the 
fun part the job. 

Wilken didn’t disappoint. Janu- 
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ary second, sent the review. 
read with growing excitement. 
Wilken’s conclusion addressed exactly 
the point the mainstream reviews 
would miss: “What have then 
rather conventional cultural critique 
Christianity,” wrote. “The Jews are 
the victims par excellence the excess- 
religion. But what Car- 
roll forgets that the Jews too believe 
revelation. Christians, the basis 
the Scriptures and Christian tradi- 
tion, cannot confess Jesus Lord, can 
the Jews, the basis Scriptures and 
Jewish tradition, claim that they are the 
elect people God? Carroll’s brave 
new world there will neither Jews 
nor Christians.” 

Precisely. 

Length was problem. had asked for 
2,000 words; Wilken sent 3,500. 
decided make room. did little edit- 
ing and some cutting, mostly the 
piece’s harsh opening. wanted readers 
sympathetic Carroll get the sub- 
stantive objections raised the body 
the review and not put off Wilken’s 
sometimes indignant tone. 

view appeared The Boston Sunday 
Globe Paul Wilkes, progressive 
Catholic writer, who endorsed Carroll’s 
book unequivocally. few days later, 
January 10, joined crowd New 
York’s Interfaith Center hear Carroll, 
along with the novelists Mary Gordon 
and Cynthia Ozick, talk about the book. 
Listening was agonizing. felt like shout- 
ing, Wait, you have read our review! 
all missing the point! 

hen, January 14, The New 
York Times Book Review pub- 
lished front-page review 
Constantine’s Sword Andrew Sulli- 
van, former editor The New Repub- 
lic. dextrous writer with polemical 
edge, Sullivan noted the strengths 
Carroll’s book, while shrewdly detect- 
ing some its flaws. Still, Sullivan’s de- 
murrals were but brief aside 
otherwise positive notice. 

may seem presumptuous for ed- 
itor obscure journal with circula- 
tion 21,000 put himself the com- 
pany newspapers and magazines with 
millions readers. But editors small 
journals like Commonweal like think 
that, despite modest circulation num- 
bers, what they print can have impact 
the larger conversation. And does 
happen. With Carroll about start na- 
tionwide publicity tour, sent 
around advance copies Wilken’s piece. 
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Asa result, Christopher Lydon, then host 
the NPR show, “The Connection,” 
seemed press Carroll with some the 
questions raised Wilken. The review 
also entered into the conversation when 
Carroll spoke Harvard Divinity 
School, where had worked the 
book while fellowship. 

review was its way the printer. Will 
all this sturm und drang make differ- 
ence how Carroll’s book received and 
his arguments understood? little, 
hope. For me, the press getting the re- 
view out had some the excitement 
breaking news story, which what did 


(every often) daily paper before 
taking the job book review editor. 
And, when was all done, there remained 
the satisfaction knowing that 
helped midwife honest and challeng- 
ing review, and that perspective that 
otherwise might not have made its way 
into print was now out there the world. 

the meantime, have had chance 
read Constantine’s Sword? afraid 
read only parts it. Will read the 
whole thing? That depends. But have 
read the reviews. 


Paul Baumann the executive editor 
Commonweal magazine. 
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The Citi Journalistic Excellence Award mark distinction 
and professionalism for business journalists around the world. 
Now its 20th year, the program has recognized over 250 jour- 
nalists from more than hundred media countries. 


Selected independent juries, journalists participate 12- 
day educational seminar New York and Washington, led 
Continuing Education and Special Programs Columbia 
University and sponsored Citigroup. 


Created 1982 for journalists from Latin America, the program 
has since expanded Asia, Africa, Europe, and the Middle 


East. 


Citigroup (NYSE: C), the preeminent global financial services company, pro- 
vides some 120 million consumers, corporations, governments and institutions 
more than 100 countries with broad range financial products and ser- 
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ing, insurance, securities brokerage and asset management. 
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names under Citigroup’s trademark umbrella are Citibank, CitiFinancial, 
Primerica, Salomon Smith Barney, and Travelers. Additional information may 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


FREE SPEECH, “THE PEOPLE’S DARLING 
PRIVILEGE”: STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM 
EXPRESSION AMERICAN HISTORY 
Michael Kent Curtis 

Duke University Press. 520 pp. $32.95 


ichael Kent Curtis argues this 


rich and original study that the 
guarantees free speech that 
now credit twentieth-century 
court decisions were not originally won 
the courts, but “the forum pub- 
lic opinion.” the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, writes, popular 
protest and the press anticipated judicial 
doctrine. Curtis, professor law 
Wake Forest University, recounts strug- 
gles from the Sedition Act 1798 
through Lincoln’s suppressions free 
speech during the Civil War. the heart 
the book the arduous battle for free 
speech about slavery, fought against the 
South and its northern allies, who re- 
sorted repression and violence bar 
discussion the peculiar institution 
from all forums not only the press 
but the halls Congress. Curtis re- 
minds that this “darling privilege,” 
free speech was sometimes called the 
eighteenth century, did not come cheap 


and survived only because press and 


public ultimately realized the principles 
stake. 


FIRESIDE POLITICS: RADIO AND POLITICAL 
CULTURE THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1940 
Douglas Craig 

The Johns Hopkins University Press. 
362 pp. $45 


good many historians have been 
recently raking over the ground 
this book, among 
them (as the author notes) Robert Mc- 
Chesney, Michele Hilmes, and Susan 
Smulyan. Not surprisingly, parts 
Craig’s work sound familiar, especially 
his account the creation federal 
regulatory structure that became the 
broadcasting industry’s best friend. But 
provides fresh material the use 
radio political parties and radio’s 
cultural impact. the end, rejects 


radio calls the 
idea that radio transformed American 
politics and culture, favor the idea 
that American society absorbed radio 
and adapted its uses. Craig 
Australian scholar specializing Amer- 
ican history; the only sign his origin 
this work his use “GEC” for 
“GE,” the General Electric Company 
known most Americans. 


PRIVILEGED SON: OTIS CHANDLER 
AND THE RISE AND FALL 

THE L.A. TIMES DYNASTY 

Dennis McDougal 

Perseus Publishing. 526 pp. $35 


his entertaining, even glib, 
the saga the family 
owned the Los Angeles Times 
and, sense, Los Angeles itself for 
good share the last 120 years. The au- 
thor concentrates the era from 1960 
1980 when Otis Chandler, the 
fourth generation the owning dy- 
nasty, thirty-two-year-old with the 
image mere jock, took charge 
transforming the Times from despicable 
admirable, and expanded the owning 
company, Times Mirror, into media 
giant. McDougal, formerly investiga- 
tive reporter the Times and the author 
number fact-crime books, evi- 
dently had access Otis Chandler him- 
self and others close him, and re- 
counts how, private life, remained 
extreme athlete, even the cost 
extreme damage his person. The 
book covers much the same ground 
the more trenchant Thinking Big, 
Robert Gottlieb and Irene Wolt (1977), 
but adds the twenty-four critical years 
that saw the expulsion Otis Chandler, 
the moral collapse the company sym- 
bolized the notorious Staples Center 
affair, and its termination when was 
sold the Tribune Company last year. 


VOYEUR NATION: MEDIA, PRIVACY, AND 
PEERING MODERN CULTURE 

Clay Calvert 

Westview Press. 274 pp. $25 


till another title, and who 
knows what supposed mean 
any more? Anyway, the book 


better than the title. Clay Calvert, pro- 
fessor communications and law 
Penn State, traces continuum leading 
from the upskirt peepers who display 
their photos the Internet through 
talk-show exhibitionism and cop videos 
deceptive and intrusive investigative 
reporting. calls all “mediated 
voyeurism” that is, revelation mat- 
ters not originally intended for public 
consumption but offered commercially 
via one medium another because (a) 
cheap and (b) people will watch. 
even speculates how the First 
Amendment, given recent indicative de- 
cisions, might retailored protect 
voyeuristic value, leaving its wake the 
shards already enfeebled law 
privacy. 


THE SLATE DIARIES 

Edited Jodi Kantor, Cyrus Krohn, 
and Judith Shulevitz 
PublicAffairs. 

376 pp. $14 


ichael Kinsley, editor Slate, 
the almost five-year-old online 
magazine owned Microsoft, 
explains his introduction that these 
diaries differ from predecessor literary 
“diaries” that the diarist was commit- 
ted filing e-mail each day and was 
supposed provide the spontaneity 
“what-I-did-yesterday.” And 
some the entries respond that in- 
teresting idea. But many not. Two- 
thirds the diarists are professional 
writers one kind another and can- 
not get over the habit doing well- 
shaped little essays. Others are from pro- 
fessional business elites e.g., Bill 
Gates Microsoft and recast their 
office calendar narrative form. few 
school nurse, surgical resident, 
unnamed and untenured junior profes- 
sor offer glimpse the candor and 
offhandedness that might have been. 
But Slate apparently has difficult time 
unearthing the unrich and unfamous. 


James Boylan founding editor and 
professor emeritus journalism and his- 
tory the University Massachusetts- 
lumbia’s journalism school. 
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Sick, incapacitated 
animals like this cow 
are allowed enter 
the U.S. food supply. 


Downed animals linger for 
hours days without 
receiving food, water, 
veterinary care, and many 
are left die 
When downed animals are 
moved, they are commonly 
dragged with chains 
pushed with tractors 
forklifts painful procedures 

Dowr ned farm animal too sick which cause injuries ranging from 
bruises and abrasions broken bones 
even are used for human and torn ligaments. 


and thre ning health. using downed animals for food raises 
serious human health concerns. 
Besides the risk bacterial 
contamination, there evidence that some downed animals may afflicted with form BSE (Bovine Spongiform 
Encephalopathy "Mad Cow Disease"), disease which has been linked human fatalities. 


Farm Sanctuary has petitioned the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) and the United States Department 
Agriculture (USDA) prohibit the use downed and diseased animals for human food. The FDA currently 
reviewing the matter, but USDA denied the petition stating that, regulations] and past practices clearly provide 
for the slaughter and processing diseased animals for human food." Despite this statement, however, USDA 
recently stopped buying meat from downed cattle for the National School Lunch Program. 


Please write the Food and Drug Administration, and urge them grant petition 
98P-0151/CP1 prohibit the slaughter downed animals for human food. (PLEASE 
NOTE: critical refer docket number 98P-0151/CP1 your letter.) 


ase write: 


Please send to: Farm Sanctuary, Box 150, Watkins Glen, 14891 


Farm work prevent the slaughter downed 


U.S. Food and Drug animals. Enclosed tax deductible donation 


Dockets Management Branch 


5630 Fishers Lane, Room 1061 Name 

Rockville, 20852 

FAX: (301) 827-6870 
E-mail: FDADockets@oc.fda.gov 


For more information please see www.nodowners.org 


Diseased Animals Enter U.S. Food Supply 


RESOURCE GUIDE 


Columbia Graduate 
School Journalism 


Press Seminars 
Health Policy 


United States spends percent 
its gross domestic product 
health care, the highest health-care 
expenditure the world. Yet people 

the United States actually have shorter life 

expectancy than people many other devel- 
oped countries, and they are less satisfied with 
their health system. Unlike people ar:ywhere else 
the industrialized world, large proportion 

Americans —nearly million, one six 

have health insurance. 

Health care important issue for journalists, 
not just financial story, one government 
policy, but because affects nearly everyone 
some point. From birth death, from protecting 
children from guns caring for aging parents, 
health care big story. 

But not always easy story cover. 
good health-care journalist must able dis- 


This summary and resource guide was prepared Lynn 
Payer, J'69, program director for the Press Seminars 
Health Policy. Ms. Payer has written extensively health 
and medicine, including the books Medicine Culture (Holt) 
and Disease Mongers (Wiley), well numerous maga- 
zine and newspaper articles. She editor and publisher 
the newsletter Medicine Culture Update, and has lectured 
cross-cultural medicine Europe, Australia, and the 
United States. 
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sect the scientific issues underlying recommen- 
dations for cancer screening, probe the financial 
concerns about covering prescription drugs for 
Medicare patients, feel the human aspects 
what means die with dignity, and explain the 
political machinations that swirl around all these 
issues. Because the importance health pol- 
icy our economy, our everyday lives, and 
our politics, the Robert Wood Johnson Founda- 
tion and the Columbia University Graduate 
School Journalism have sponsored series 
health policy seminars, held over breakfast, with 
some the leading health policy experts 
North America. Eleven topics were chosen be- 
cause their timeliness and their importance. 
The programs were well attended New York- 
area journalists well experts the various 
fields, provoked lively discussions, and received 
much favorable comment. 


Brief summaries key points made each seminar can 
found pages 89-93. Full contact information and refer- 
ences are included pages 93-95, and full audio recordings 
are available our Web site www.jrn.columbia.edu/health- 
policy. You will need RealPlayer, which can downloaded 
from the site. 

N.B. The summaries pertain the situation and comments 
made the time the breakfasts, which may have changed 
somewhat the intervening months. 
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Dr. Kevorkian Killing the Good 
Stories Death and Dying? 
January 26, 1999 


“Dr. Kevorkian was able hijack the 


press, getting frame the issue 


wanted, stark choice for 
against euthanasia.” 
Joseph Turow 


the time this seminar, Dr. Jack 
Kevorkian, “Dr. Death,” had just 

helped Thomas Youk, who suffered 
from Lou Gehrig’s disease, kill himself. The 
doctor made videotape the death, later 
aired “60 Minutes.” The program, well 
previous coverage Kevorkian, had gen- 
erated much public comment and debate. 
The coverage usuaily presented the issue 
stark dichotomy, choice between dying 
prolonged, painful death hooked ma- 
chines, going Kevorkian. Lost the 
debate was the middle ground: that with 
proper pain management and other sup- 
portive care, death need not awful. 
Joseph Turow: content analysis looking 
headlines, ledes, and bodies stories that 
mentioned Dr. Kevorkian showed that the 
press framed this story first crime story, 
second story about the strange person- 
ality “Dr. Death.” The press did not bring 
the public into the larger policy debate, and 
most end-of-life issues were hardly covered 
all. When opinions were discussed, they 
tended stick Dr. Kevorkian’s approach 
the topic, even when disagreeing with him. 
Janet Heald Forlini: People are hungry for 
information about death and dying, and 
there’s question that the coverage 
Kevorkian was bad news. The relationship 
between Kevorkian and his “patient” was not 


true doctor-patient relationship, and there 


was discussion various options such 
pain management. The good news that the 
public beginning talk about this issue. 
Foley: Pain can effectively 
treated percent terminally ill pa- 
tients, yet many doctors don’t know how 
treat pain, manage other symptoms. 
Doctors also need much more experience 
talking patients. But patients often don’t 
want talk their doctors about dying be- 
cause they’re afraid the doctor will give 
them, the discourse has public. 
Marilyn Webb: Today one the best 
times history journalist covering 
issues death and dying. This particu- 
larly women’s story. But when covering 
the story, look the issues depth, be- 
cause they are complicated. The story 
not that Jane Doe takes her case court, 
but why she takes her case court. 
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Should Patients Able Sue 
Their HMOs? 


March 1999 


“Before basing your views the anec- 
dotes, take closer look them.” 
Richard Smith 


society, but one group institutions 
health insurance groups remain 
mostly immune from lawsuits. This protec- 
tion provided statute known ERISA 
(Employee Retirement Income Security Act). 
Passed 1974, the was intended 
protect employee benefit plans from 
abuse and mismanagement and provide 
uniform set rules. Courts have interpreted 
ERISA limiting damages the cost the 
treatment denied, not allowing any awards 
for pain and suffering for punitive dam- 
ages. ERISA covers most people whose in- 
surance purchased their employers, 
those self-insured plan, and preempts 
state laws. The right sue has been piv- 
otal issue the various proposed patients’ 
bills rights. 
Richard Smith: Managed care improves 
quality trying prevent patients from re- 
ceiving unnecessary and dangerous proce- 
dures, and the right sue would interfere 
with this ability. Malpractice suits are poor 
way improve quality. Nobody knows what 
would cost terms premiums were pa- 
tients allowed sue. Journalists, when 
evaluating different estimates, should look 
how the estimates were made. 
Ron Pollack: When ERISA was enacted, 
made sense since people received 
the service first and then went into issues 
whether insurance would pay for it. Now, 
with managed care, they may denied the 
service altogether, simply awarding them 
the costs the procedure will not make 
them whole. Suing should not the first re- 
course, but need some deterrent keep 
HMOs from denying care for the wrong rea- 
sons. The worst penalty HMOs face for 
denying care that they may have pay for 
later. This not strong enough incentive 
keep them doing the right thing. 


Grading the Health-Care 
Report Cards: Are the ‘Best’ 
Hospitals Really the Best? 
April 20, 1999 


“We consumers tend skepti- 
cal the numbers the government 
produces...but not when they are 
mortality reports for hospitals.” 

Lisa lezzoni 


atings doctors, health plans, and 
hospitals make big news, particularly 

those communities where given 
hospital doctor ranks particularly low. 
They are also seen way empowering 
consumers make better health-care choic- 
es. But critics these ratings have charged 
that they mislead the public. Since measur- 
ing the quality medical care difficult, they 
argue, all the ways measuring are subject 
errors. One critic the U.S. News Best 
Hospitals issues has written that “the survey 
(is) little more than feedback loop that al- 
lows fame perceived quality.” When 
Bruce Viadeck became head the 
Care Financing Administration, stopped 
releasing the tomes crude data about hos- 
pital mortality rates, saying, would rather 
release data than crummy data.” 
Avery Comarow: When started issuing 
lists the best hospitals, were the only 
ones doing this. find someone who can 
better, we’ll cede the territory. rank 
three parameters: the reputation, the 
mortality, and the technology. don’t rank 
specialties that don’t have mortality, such 
rehabilitation medicine. This method not 
bulletproof, but get lots very emotional 
telephone calls from people telling how 
much they appreciate our doing this. But 
when had recent cardiac-bypass opera- 
tion myself, was not one U.S. News’ 
Best Hospitals. 
Lisa lezzoni: Reporters should understand 
bit about the methods used rank hospitals 
and doctors. First, where does the data 
come from? Data from medical charts 
most valid, but expensive get. 
consequence, most data obtained from 
hospital discharge records, suspect because 
they are primarily used for payment purpos- 
es. Mortality has adjusted for factors 
outside the providers’ control, such older 
sicker patients. Some hospitals will try 
“game” the system coding their patients 
sicker, thereby making their rankings look 
better. alternative way measuring qual- 
ity look attributes providers, such 
whether hospital has place systems 
that will prevent mistakes. Providers who 
more given procedure usually have bet- 
ter outcomes, volume procedures can 
useful knowledge. 
Mark Chassin: You can look outcomes, 
such mortality, process, such proce- 
dures the hospital. The problem looking 
process that most the things done hos- 
pitals have never been linked better out- 
comes; the probiem with looking outcomes 
that there must ways change the 
process get better outcomes. When New 
York State started publish mortality rates 
for coronary artery bypass surgery, then 


went back the hospitals with the highest 
mortality, found out what they were doing 
wrong, and helped them correct it. Now New 
York has the lowest mortality any state for 
this procedure. Some the New England 
states have done this secretly, but New York 
needed the two-by-four public attention. 


Covering Long-Term Care: 
Story for the 21st Century. 
October 26, 1999 


you think about welfare programs 
...we think that they should cover 
small minority the population. But 
when you turn long-term care, with 
welfare for the many.” 

Joshua Wiener 


bout half ali women and third 
all men currently and older will en- 

ter nursing home some time the 
future. This care will costly: the average 
cost year nursing home New York 
state $73,000. Medicare covers only 
fraction these costs 100 days nurs- 
ing home under some conditions, some 
home health, hospice and skilled care. 
1997, Medicaid paid for percent nurs- 
ing home care. qualify for Medicaid 
New York State, individual must have 
spent all his her assets down $3,550 
and can keep more than $50 month 
any income. addition nursing homes, 
estimated million people give unpaid 
years old. Were these caregivers paid 
market value, their services would 
worth $196 billion, far more than given 
formal home health care ($32 billion) nurs- 
ing home care ($83 billion). 
Carol Levine: Most long-term care pro- 
vided home family members. Even 
though most expenses are not covered ei- 
ther private insurance Medicare, 
money not the main problem lack 
information is. You get more information 
from pet store how care for your 
newly purchased pet than you get how 
care for your loved ones. Caregivers 
want someone guide them through the 
system. They want someone talk and 
good sleep. 
Dean Rosen: Most people hold the mis- 


Columbia Graduate 
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taken belief that either private insurance 
Medicare will pay for their long-term 
care needs. fact, most paid Med- 
icaid, and Medicaid the ultimate high- 
deductible policy, since access Medic- 
aid person must deplete all income and 
assets. While only about one five Amer- 
icans holds long-term care insurance, 
way protect assets against this 
spend-down. contrast health insur- 
ance, most long-term care insurance 
purchased through individual policies. 
advocate above-the-line tax deduction. 
The amount lost taxes would more than 
made the money that private in- 
surance could save Medicaid. 

Joshua Wiener: Private long-term care in- 
surance very expensive and the age 
where you’re interested it’s not affordable 
and the age when you can afford you’re 
not interested. Tax credits would limit- 
incentive since half the elderly pay 
income tax. need think about moving 
toward non-means-tested public programs. 
Welfare programs should only have cover 
small proportion the population, but 
long-term care welfare covers the majority. 
Long-term care may hit the public agenda 
quickly since the baby boomers now have 
parents the system. 


Should Medicare Offer 
Prescription Drug Benefit 
Package? 

November 16, 1999 


“Medicare beneficiaries are the only 
group insured Americans paying 
retail prices for their drugs. They are 
subsidizing drugs costs for the rest 
the world.” Bruce 


nlike many private insurance plans, 

Medicare does not cover the costs 

outpatient prescription drugs, and on- 
Medigap policies provide some 
such coverage. This occurs time when 
overall spending pharmaceuticals the 
United States almost doubled, from $49 bil- 
lion 1992 $93 billion 1999. reme- 
this situation, President Clinton proposed 
that Medicare offer prescription drug ben- 
efit package, which said would cost $118 
billion over years; the Congressional 
Budget Office estimated cost percent 
higher, $168 billion. 


Michael Gluck: the case medical 


needs general, most people given 
year have relatively modest prescription 
drug costs while small proportion have 
much larger ones. About half Medicare 
beneficiaries paid under $200 out-of-pocket 
for prescription drugs 1999, but percent 
spent $2,000 more. Some seniors get 
coverage from HMOs, which use prescrip- 
tion drug benefits selling point, but the 
HMOs may subsequently change the cover- 
age pull out Medicare altogether. Medi- 
gap policies that provide prescription 
drug coverage tend enormously ex- 
pensive, since they attract sicker patients. 
The maior questions designing 
Medicare benefit are: Who eligible? Who 
pays? And various issues deductible. 
Bruce Viadeck: The answer resounding 
“yes.” inconceivable, this day and 
age, provide quality medical care without 
covering drugs, and while this will expen- 
sive, it’s not whether can afford it, it’s 
whether are willing afford it. Moreover, 
the pharmaceutical industry needs the pre- 
scription drug benefit, because risks hav- 
ing supply products with effective 
demand because people able 
afford it. Nearly all suppliers Medicare 
quite well financially. 

Judy Bello: Historically the pharmaceutical 
industry has opposed the benefit, fearing 
price controls. This fear not unfounded, 
since nearly every country government 
program that covers prescription drugs does 
control prices one way another. The in- 
dustry has changed its position, however, 
and now supports expanding coverage con- 
sistent with “our principles,” containing 
costs through choice and competition the 
private sector. 


America’s Uninsured: 
The Search for Solutions. 
February 29, 2000 


“Medicare was passed when one party 
dominated Congress and the Presi- 
dency. Until there’s one party both 
houses and President the same 
party the White House, any sort 
massive change isn’t going happen.” 

—Chip Kahn 


early million Americans not have 
insurance. New York State, 

3.1 million residents one six are 
uninsured. The uninsured see doctors less of- 
ten than the insured, and they have worse 
health outcomes, with more uninsured 
women dying breast cancer and more 
uninsured people with asthma diabetes 
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likely hospitalized. The uninsured also 
cost taxpayers money. 1997, the last year 
for which figures were available, New York 
City hospitals spent $1.215 billion charity 
care and bad debt. The three seminar partic- 
ipants, each representing major constituen- 
cies, came together see they could find 
common ground for solving the problems 
the uninsured. 

Chip Kahn: need expand our current 
employer-based system. place, and 
works for many people. The reason that 
people are uninsured that they can’t afford 
it: tax incentives for employers and govern- 
ment vouchers for the neediest should help 
solve the problem. 

Thomas Reardon: While what’s place 
should not disrupted, there should 
shift defined which would 
give employees more choice about which in- 
surance plan they choose, since 
percent insurers offer only one plan. There 
should also basic benefits package. 
Ron Pollack: were constructing health 
system today, wouldn’t make employer- 
based. But try move now indi- 
vidual system, may actually lose cover- 
age. Getting universal coverage daunt- 
ing, difficult task that will require redistribu- 
tion resources, and nation are not 


very good this. should take first 


step that will move the right direction, 
and this first step should directed 
those who fall under 200 percent the 
poverty level, which includes more than half 
the uninsured. Low-wage workers are much 
less likely have health insurance their 
workplaces, will have pay more for 
absolute terms, and have less discretionary 
income with which so. 


Election 2000: Decoding the 
Politics Health Care. 
March 28, 2000 


“Most voters don’t have clue 
where senatorial and house candi- 
dates stand health issues.” 

Robert Blendon 


health-care issues prime impor- 

tance has declined since 1994, when 
over half the public cited health care, ex- 
cluding Medicare, either the Number 
Number election issue. poll conduct- 
December, 1999 the Henry Kaiser 
Family Foundation and the Harvard School 
Public Health, only percent regis- 
tered voters percent Republicans, 
percent Democrats, and percent 
independents defined health care their 


percentage voters who consider 


RESOURCE GUIDE 


first second priority, and those voters 
were thought less likely than others 
vote 2000. The same poll found that plu- 
rality voters, percent, thought George 
Bush would the best candidate 
health-care issues. 

Robert Blendon: single health-care is- 
sue dominates voter concerns, with the fu- 
ture Medicare first, Medicare prescrip- 
tion drug benefit second, the uninsured 
third, and the patient bill rights fourth. Too 
many details news story will not interest 
voters, and using figures such propor- 
tion the poverty line will not inform since 
most voters not understand what the 


poverty line is. What voters would like 
know whether the candidate has given se- 
rious thought the issue, the magnitude 
the proposed change, and reassured 
that the reform will not too expensive. 
Goeas: The American public very clearly 
feels that health care right, not privi- 
lege, but some point health care will 
doomed failure because some point 
you’re going die. People who feel the 
country the right track will focus 
economics; those who feel it’s wrong 
track morals. When voting for president 
governor, voters focus leadership; 
when voting for senators intelligence. 
Celinda Lake: While there’s one single 
health-care issue, people tend vote their 
interests, one the hottest issues will 
the patients’ bill rights, which percent 
feel will affect them. Voting America over- 
whelming insured America, and percent 
American voters say they personally know 
one who uninsured. Prescription drugs 
will also play role, and Democrats can gain 
lot points saying they will refuse all 
contributions from pharmaceutical compa- 
nies. Since they don’t get many contribu- 
tions from pharmaceutical companies, they 
losing much. 


Medical (mis?) Information 
the Internet: The Medium and 


the Messages. 
April 25, 2000 


“Even believe assessing the 
quality information, most our expe- 
rience comes from text-based informa- 
tion. often say that picture worth 


thousand words but really 
know this. don’t have any mecha- 
nisms judge the quality information 
that goes beyond text, the quality 
sounds and images and interactivity. You 
cannot follow the funding trail anymore.” 
—Alex Jadad 


ealth journalists spend their careers 
how evaluate information. 

Many evolve from credulous believ- 
ers that all medical information equally 
valid critical appraisers: Was the study 
controlled? Was randomized? the jour- 
nal peer-reviewed? Was there conflict 
interest? Are risk figures given absolute 
risk opposed relative risk, and what 
does that mean? 

The quality medical information has 
always been problem print and broad- 
cast media, but the Internet, with its lack 
gatekeepers, has magnified the problem. 
One study Internet sites about how 
treat child’s cough found that “If user 
were treat cough child using the in- 
formation found the web pages with the 
highest technical aspect, the advice he/she 
would following would for the most 
part incorrect.” 

Humphrey Taylor: few months be- 
fore the seminar, million Americans had 
looked for health-related information the 
the past months. People tend 
look for information about diseases that 
they might embarrassed bring with 
their doctor, and depression rated tops. 
Practically one communicated with their 
physician via e-mail. Physicians average 
spent hours week online, percent 
the time for general clinical information and 
percent the time clinical work for 
patients. 

Bruce Dan: All the commercially traded 
health Web sites are now below their public 
offering prices, and many these companies 
are hurting financially. For them exist 
commercial environment, they might have 
some things that might put their agenda 
more solidly the ranks financial security 
than accurate information. It’s often very diffi- 
cult determine when Web site has par- 
ticular bias agenda. One Web site toxic 
shock syndrome only made brief mention 
the very end that toxic shock had been linked 
the use tampons. was sponsored 
company that made tampons. 


Alex Jadad: Quality the eye the be- 
holder; the end the day, people will 
believe what they want believe. The 
best review the literature breast can- 
cer screening says that screening doesn’t 
save lives, yet people continue screen 
because this contradicted our prior belief. 
The more rigorous the research, the less 
attractive the message. The technical 
progress amazing. Computers can now 
transmit all five senses, including 
One doctor has concocted wearable 
computer that can deliver information 
different systems. 
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The Power Brokers New 
York City’s Health Care. 
September 26, 2000 


“Coverage this subject can run 
Albany story, off the New York City 
health beat, U.S. government 
difficult tell the totality this story. 
Journalism has become much better 
describing the problem. Journalism 
having much harder time telling 
the solution story.” 

James Tallon, Jr. 


York City’s health care differs from 

that the rest the country many 

important ways. The city has higher 
proportion people Medicaid, and high 
proportion those who hold health in- 
surance. New York has longer hospital stays 
and trains percent the nation’s physi- 
cians. Health care accounts for percent 
the city’s gross domestic product and gener- 
ates billion tax revenue for the city. 
James Tallon: Around percent 
people New York City have health in- 
surance much higher percentage than 
the rest the country due decline 
employer-based coverage well de- 
cline Medicaid. While the city has tried 
lot solve the problem, the solutions 
have been fragmented, program pro- 
gram, and lot people who would eli- 
gible for coverage are not the programs. 
Other challenges the city include its ex- 
treme diversity. 
Martin Arrick: The vast majority hospital 
revenues New York City come from the 
public sector: percent net revenue 
from Medicare, percent from Med- 
icaid, and percent uncompensated 
care, the cost which ultimately born 
public funds. huge legacy rate regula- 
tion keeps income margins low, about 
percent, impeding capital expenditure, since 
hospitals need robust cash flow well 
debt capacity. While the cost per day not 
higher New York than elsewhere, the aver- 
age length stay about two days longer, 
resulting higher overall costs. 
Boufford: For historical reasons, 
hospitals dominate the New York health- 
care scene, with primary care relatively 


Columbia Graduate 
School Journalism 


weak position. recent years there have 
been number battles between payers 
and hospitals and employees, with the hos- 
pitals (Greater New York Hospital Associa- 
tion) and employees (Local 1199) forming 
comfortable coalition. The downside the 
hospital and employee coalition the weak- 
ness the non-hospital sector, and lack 
attention safety-net institutions. 


Does Press Coverage 
Celebrity Health Improve the 
Public’s Health? 

October 24, 2000 


“In the one-minute soundbite with 
celebrity you can get across the mes- 
sage that mammography associated 
with better survival, but you can’t get 
across the message that mammography 
not perfect, that not all early detection 
can save lives, and that there down- 
side mammography that women may 
not prepared deal with.” 

Robert Smith 


hen celebrities public with their 
problems, they can provide 

powerful role models for those suf- 
fering from the same diseases, and they can 
help fund-raising efforts. They can also 
change the health behavior others. When 
Ronald Reagan was diagnosed with colon 
cancer, calls the National Cancer Institute’s 
Cancer Information Service well 
screening tests for colon cancer increased; 
and when Nancy Reagan opted for mas- 
tectomy instead breast-conserving surgery 
for her breast cancer, the number women 
receiving breast-conserving surgery dropped 
one-quarter for the next six months. 

But when celebrities urge people for 
cancer screening, many oversell what 
screening tests can do, and their cancer 
“education” efforts, undoubtedly made 
good faith, can backfire. The three panelists 
were given scenarios critique: that Bet- 
Ford’s breast cancer, Mayor Rudolph Giu- 
liani’s and Bob Dole’s prostate cancers, and 
Katie Couric’s promotion colonoscopy af- 
ter her husband’s death from colon cancer. 
Barron Lerner: When Betty Ford went public 
about her breast cancer 1974, there was 
crying need bring the issue into the open. 
There was lot undiscovered breast cancer 


out there, which why the incidence the 
disease increased dramatically following 
Ford’s diagnosis. Betty Ford did not promote 
any particular screening test. Prostate cancer 
screening has been driven activists who re- 
sent all the money that breast cancer gets. 
Giuliani held back some degree, keeping 
his decision-making private, which regard 
healthy development. With Katie Couric 
we’ve come full circle, since she advocates 
specific screening technique. 

Robert Smith: For prostate cancer, “get 
screened” the wrong message. The mes- 
sage should “don’t duck the issue.” 
don’t know screening with the Prostate- 
Specific Antigen (PSA) test will save lives, 
have answered the question whether 
every man should screened, since 
surgery for prostate cancer associated 
with impotence and incontinence. 
colonoscopy, it’s the screening test for colon 
cancer associated with the highest rate 
complications. the moment, there aren’t 
enough trained doctors perform even 
enough colonoscopies for people who have 
symptoms, screening asymptomatic 
people low risk not justified. 

David Atkins: Anecdotes are very powerful, 
but using anecdotes teach people about 
health like teaching advice cov- 
ering people who win the lottery. problem 
with nearly all types screens that they 
may find enormous number “false posi- 
tives” people who not have cancer but 
who test positive. Most positive tests are false 
alarms, just like most car alarms going off are 
false alarms. They find those cancers that may 
never become serious, resulting overtreat- 
ment and unnecessary side effects. should 
doing something about screening for colon 
cancer, but have remember that money 
spent screening for colon cancer will not 
spent other medical needs. 


Gun Violence Public 
Health Issue. 
November 21, 2000 


“Thirty thousand Americans were killed 
guns last year. There were fewer than 
210 deaths from the Bridgestone-Fire- 
stone-related accidents. Yet with the 
Bridgestone-Firestone incident got 
hearings and legislation. The FDA re- 
cently took some cold medicines off the 
market. Less than 600 people were 
risk the complication these medica- 
tions caused....Guns are specifically ex- 
empt from any public safety regulations.” 


Robert Seltzer 
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very day the United States, about 
people are killed with guns sui- 

cides, homicides, and accidents. An- 
other 175 are injured, some seriously. The 
firearm injury rate the United States 
times greater than that any other in- 
dustrialized country. The United States saw 
dramatic rise homicide, affecting most- 
young adults and particularly African- 
American young men, which peaked the 
latter half the 1980s. This rise corre- 
sponded with epidemic crack cocaine 
use but also with increase handguns. 
The rate has subsequently fallen, attributed 
better law enforcement well stricter 
gun control. 
Robert Seltzer: People aren’t concerned 
about the numbers killed guns because 
they have the notion that the victims are 
black, that they’re bad people. There’s 
powerful myth about guns built into Amer- 
ican society, and there’s powerful myth 
about the Second Amendment, which has 
not been interpreted courts mean 
have individual right bear arms. But 
have recognize the power this 
myth. have shift the rhetoric from 


gun control gun safety. Taking public- 


health approach guns can cut uninten- 
tional gun deaths well suicides the 


major cause gun deaths and one that 


increasing among 15-to-19 year olds 
and homicides. 

Mike Beard: Firearms may tools, but 
they aren’t regulated like tools. The pres- 
ence handgun often makes the differ- 
ence between argument and murder, 
between depression and suicide. Not 
only pay lives, but also dollars, 
spending billion year problems 
caused handguns. also pay for 
where choose live and send our chil- 
dren school. The problem not rifle 
shotgun problem, handgun problem. 
While would like outlaw handguns al- 
together, until that becomes politically fea- 
sible support handgun licensing and 
registration. 


Paul Blackman: Gun violence crimino- 


logical issue, not one public health. Virtu- 
ally all public concern about guns concerns 
crime, not accidents suicides. Most re- 
search gun violence “junk science” 
pointless, misguided, and dishonest be- 
cause considers only guns, not other as- 
pects that might have led the deaths, mis- 
citation sources, and inflammatory !an- 
guage such “epidemic.” The NRA suc- 
cessfully lobbied cut off federal funding 
for Centers for Disease Control (CDC) re- 
search center because the research there 
was biased and poorly done. 
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Programs Resources 


Dr. Kevorkian Killing the Good 


Stories Death and Dying? 


January 26, 1999 
Moderator, Evan Cornog, Ph.D. 
Columbia Graduate Journalism 


Who counts: the message the man? The 
press, Kevorkian, and the end-of-life debate. 
Joseph Turow, Ph.D., Robert Lewis Shayon 
Professor Communication, Annenberg 
School for Communication the University 
Pennsylvania 

215-898-5842 

FAX: 215-898-2024 

jturow@asc.upenn.edu 


Pending legislation end-of-life care. 
Janet Heald Forlini, J.D. 

Director Legislation and Policy 
Americans for Better Care the Dying 
(Now: U.S. Senate Special Committee Aging 
202-224-1467 
janet_forlini@aging.senate.gov) 


doctor’s perspective: “death talk” and pain 
management. 

Kathleen Foley, M.D. 

Director, Open Society Institute’s Project 
Death America 

212-548-0150 

FAX:212-548-4613 

foleyk@mskcc.org 


journalist looks the burgeoning grass- 
roots movement change end-of-life care. 
Marilyn Webb, author, The Good Death 
212-316-3514 

FAX: 212-316-3538 

marilwebb@aol.com 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 
The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 


Americans for Better Care the Dying 
www.abcd-caring.org 


Center Improve Care the Dying 


Medline Death and Dying Information 
www.nim.nih.gov/medlineplus/deathand 


Death with Dignity National Center 
202-969-1669 
www.deathwithdignity.org 


Compassion Dying 
503-221-9556 
www.compassionindying.org 


Should Patients Able Sue 
Their HMOs? Debate. 


March 1999 
Moderator, Martin Gottlieb 
The New York Times 


Ron Pollack, Executive Director, Families USA 
www.familiesusa.org 
202-628-3030 


Richard Smith, Vice President, 
Public Policy and Research 
American Association Health Plans 
www.aahp.org 

202-778-3202 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

National Patient Advocate Foundation 
www.npaf.org/ 

Congressional Budget Office 


Grading the Report 
Cards: Are the “Best” Hospitals 
Really the Best? 


April 20, 1999 

Moderator, Susan Dentzer, health policy corre- 
spondent, The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer 
703-998-1841 


Why U.S. News ranks hospitals—and what 
does “best hospital” mean, anyway? 
Avery Comarow 

Editor, “America’s Best Hospitals,” 

U.S. News and World Report 
202-955-2000 


“Death-code” creep: can hospital death rates 
“adjusted” take account sicker patients? 
Lisa lezzoni, M.D. 

Associate Professor Medicine 

Harvard Medical School 

617-667-5871 
liezzoni@caregroup.harvard.edu 


hospital report cards inform? 

they improve the quality care? 

Mark Chassin, M.D. 

Professor and Chairman, Department 
Health Policy, Mount Sinai School Medi- 
cine 

212-659-9566 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

HealthGrades 

www.heaithgrades.com 

National Committee for Quality Assurance 
www.ncqa.org 

Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality 
www.ahrq.gov 


Covering Long-Term Care: 
Story for the Century. 


October 26, 1999 

Moderator 

Trudy Lieberman 

Editor, Consumer Reports Complete Guide 
Health Services for Seniors; Contributing 
Editor, Columbia Journalism Review 
914-378-2513 

liebtr@consumer.org 


Rough crossings: caregivers’ stories 
Carol Levine, Director, Families and 
Healthcare Project 

United Hospital Fund 

Contact: Eleanor Rorer 
212-494-0732 

clevine@uhfnyc.org 


Reporting long-term care insurance 

Dean Rosen, Senior Vice President Policy 
and General Counsel 

Health Insurance Association America 
(Now: U.S. Senate Subcommittee Public Health 
202-224-0651 
dean_rosen@labor.senate.gov) 


Understanding the limits insurance: 
exploring other alternatives 

Joshua Wiener 

Principal Research Associate 

The Urban Institute 

202-261-5652 

jwiener@ui.urban.org 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Health Insurance Association 
America 

www.hiaa.org 


National Academy Social Insurance 
Contact: Jill Braunstein 

202-452-8097 


Administration Aging 
Contact: Moya Benoit Thompson 
202-401-4541 


for Medicare Practice 
Mount Sinai School Medicine 
http:www.mssm.edu/instituteformedicare/ 


Longevity Center 
Robert Butler, M.D. 
212-517-1291 


Columbia Graduate 
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American Association Homes and Ser- 
vices for the Aging 

www.aahsa.org 

Robyn Stone 

202-783-2242, extension 9206 


Family Caregiver Alliance 
www.caregiver.org 


National Alliance for Caregiving 
www.caregiving.org 


Should Medicare Offer Prescrip- 


tion Drug Benefit Package? 


November 16, 1999 
Moderator, George Lundberg, M.D. 
Editor-in-Chief, Medscape 


Background and issues 

Michael Gluck 

Director, Health Policy Studies 

National Academy Social Insurance 
(Now: Research Associate Professor 
Institute for Health Care, Research and Policy 
Georgetown University 

202-784-4576 

meg23@georgetown.edu) 


Why Medicare should offer prescription 
drug benefit 

Bruce Viadeck 

Director, Institute for Medicare Practice 
212-241-3845 


View from the pharmaceutical industry 
Judy Bello 

Executive Vice-President, Policy and 
Strategic Affairs 

Pharmaceutical Research and 
Manufacturers America 

Contact: Jackie Cottrell 

202-835-3400 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Health Care Financing Administration 
Press office 

Joyce Winslow 

202-260-4448 


Congressional Budget Office 
Judy Wagner 
202-226-2653 


Robert Reischauer 
President, The Urban Institute 
202-833-7200 
rreischa@ui.urban.org 


PRIME Institute 

Stephen Schondelmeyer, Director 
University Minnesota 
612-624-9931 


America’s Uninsured: The Search 


for Solutions. 


February 29, 2000 
Moderator, George Lundberg, M.D. 
Editor-in-Chief, Medscape 


Chip Kahn, President 

Health Insurance Association America 
Phone: 202-824-1858 

ckahn@hiaa.org 


Thomas Reardon, M.D., Immediate Past 
President, American Medical Association 
Phone: 312-464-4887 
Tomrreardon@aol.com 


Ron Pollack, Executive Director, Families USA 
202-628-3030 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 
For more information from the HIAA, visit 
their web site at: www.insureUSA.org 


The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 


United Hospital Fund 
Eleanor Rorer 
212-494-0732 


Physicians for National Health Program 
www.pnhp.org 


Election 2000: Decoding the 


Politics Health Care. 


March 28, 2000 
Moderator, George Lundberg, M.D. 
Editor-in-Chief, Medscape 


What health issues bring people the polls? 
Who votes how when they get there? 

Robert Blendon, Sc.D. 

Professor Health Policy and Political 
Analysis 

Harvard School Public Health and John 
Kennedy School Government 
617-432-4502 

rblendon@hsph.harvard.edu 


Analyzing the primaries and forecasting the 
future: view from the Right 

Goeas, President, The Tarrance Group 
703-684-6688 

egoeas@tarrance.com 


Analyzing the primaries and forecasting the 
future: view from the Left 

Celinda Lake, President, Lake Snell Perry 
Associates, Inc. 

202-776-9066 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


Alliance for Health Reform 

1900 Street NW, Suite 512, Washington, 
20036 

202-466-5626. 


American Association Retired Persons 
(AARP) 
www.AARP.org 


Kaiser Family Foundation 
www.kff.org 


Common Cause 
www.commoncause.org 


Medical (mis?) Information the 


The Medium and the 
Messages. 


April 25, 2000 


Moderator, George Lundberg, M.D. 
Editor-in-Chief, Medscape 


E-health: Who doing what? Why? what? 


Humphrey Taylor, Chairman, The Harris Poll 


212-539-9657 
htaylor@harrisinteractive.com 


How good the information? 

Bruce Dan, M.D. 

President, MedNet Communications 
DrBBD@aol.com 


Are prepared for the future? 

Alex Jadad, M.D. 

Chief, Health Information Research Unit 
McMaster University 

(Now: Director, Program Innovation 
Toronto General Hospital 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

416-340-4800, X6823) 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 
The Cochrane Collaboration 
www.cochrane.org 


Agency for Healthcare Research and 
Quality 
www.ahrq.gov 


Internet Healthcare Coalition 
215-504-4164 


The Power Brokers New York 


City’s Health Care. 


September 26, 2000 


Moderator, George Lundberg, M.D. 
Editor-in-Chief, Medscape 

Who Uses the System? 

James Tallon, Jr. 

President, United Hospital Fund 
Contact: Eleanor Rorer 

212-494-0732 
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Who Pays? Who Earns? 

Martin Arrick 

Healthcare Sector Leader, 

Standard Poor’s 

212-438-7963 
martin_arrick@standardandpoors.com 


Who Decides? 

Boufford, M.D. 

Dean, Robert Wagner Graduate School 
Public Service 

New York University 

212-998-7438 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Greater New York Hospital Association 
555 57, 15th floor 

New York, 10019 

Contact: Brian Conway, 212-506-5477 
www.gnyha.org 


New York City Health and Hospitals 
Corporation 

Contact: Jane Zimmerman, Ph.D. 

125 Worth Street, room 510 

New York, 10013 
www.nyc.gov/hhc 

212-788-3339 


New York City Dept. Health 


Sandra Mullin 

125 Worth Street 
New York, 10013 
212-788-5290 
www.nyc.gov/healt 


New York State Dept. Health 
518-474-7354 


Local 1199 

Sunshine Consultants 
Ninth Ave. 2nd Floor 
New York, 10011 
212-691-2800 


Rep. Richard Gottfried 


Chair, New York State Assembly Health 


Committee 

250 Broadway, Ste. 2232 
New York, 10007 
gottfrr@assembly.state.ny.us 
212-312-1492 


Does Press Coverage Celebrity 
Health Improve Public Health? 


October 24, 2000 
Moderator, George Lundberg, M.D. 
Editor-in-Chief, Medscape 


Barron Lerner, M.D., Ph.D. 

Associate Professor Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health, Columbia University 

Author: The Breast Cancer Wars 
212-305-5154 

BHL5@columbia.edu 


Robert Smith, Ph.D. 

Director Cancer Screening, 
American Cancer Society 
404-329-7610 
rsmith@cancer.org 


David Atkins, M.D., 
Coordinator for Clinical Preventive 
Services, Agency for Healthcare Researc 


and Quality 


301-594-4016 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


Barnett Kramer, M.D. 
Editor, Journal the National 
Cancer institute 
301-496-5641 


National Guideline Clearinghouse 


Gun Violence Public Health 


November 21, 2000 


Moderator, George Lundberg, M.D. 
Editor-in-Chief, Medscape 


The Problem, and Modest Proposals Solve 
Robert Seltzer, Ph.D. 


Executive Director, Doctors Against 
Handgun Injury 


212-822-7377; rseltzer@nyam.org 


Lawn Darts, Asbestos, and Handguns— 
Guess Which Isn’t Banned? 
Mike Beard 

resident, Coalition Stop Gun Violence 
202-408-0061 


Criminological, Not Public Health, Issue 
Paul Blackman, Ph.D. 

Research Coordinator, 

National Rifle Association Institute for 
Legislative Action 

703-267-1226; pblackman@nrahq.org 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


Center Prevent Handgun Violence 
202-289-7319 
www.cphv.org 


David Hemenway, Ph.D., Director 
Harvard Injury Control Research Center 
Harvard School Public Health 
617-432-4493 


Gary 

School Criminology and 
Criminal Justice 

Florida State University 
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